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“We were breaking up, Ned and I, after two 
years. It was his decision to end our engage- 
ment, not mine. I simply couldn’t understand 
st.” 





“Later they did invite me to play golf. But 
they actually left me standing on the 18th 
green while they stalked off to the club for 
refreshments. I put it down to bad manners.” 





“In desperation I gotup and dressed. Perhaps 
a walk under the cool stars would soothe my 
ruffled feelings. The night was simply gor- 
geous.” 





‘And what a difference it made! The follow- 
ing week at the hotel was one of the gayest I 
have ever had in my whole life. Dates? I had 


them to burn!” 


“Heartsick and worn out, I packed my bags 
for a stay at the seashore. New places, new 
faces would help me to forget.” 





“That night I went to the hotel dance, deter- 
mined to have a good time and forget Ned. 
But not one of the men asked me to dance. 
It was pretty galling.” 





“TI sat on a little knoll near the water. Then I 
overheard this: ‘Oh, the Crane girl is at- 
tractive enough. Lots of fun—but her breath 
is enough to make you shudder...’” 





“When I got home I pocketed my pride and 
called Ned up. ‘If you want to know how 
changed a girl can be,’ I said, ‘come up and 
see me sometime.’ He did.” 


“There were loads of attractive people there 
—two men and a stunning girl particularly. 
But they didn’t ask me to make it a foursome. 
I looked too sad, I guess.” 





“Hurt and humiliated, I flounced off to bed 
and tried to knit myself off to sleep. But sleep 
wouldn’t come. My nerves were on edge.” 





““Mortified and ashamed I hurried back to my 
apartment and gargled Listerine that very 
night. (Incidentally, there has never been a 
day since that I haven’t used it.)” 





“We took up where we left off and it wasn’t 
long before Ned’s ring was back on my finger. 
I’m getting my trousseau next week.” 


4 4/4 
‘Dorut Offend Others / Use LISTERINE to check Halitosis { Bad Breath} 


Quit taking it for granted that your breath is 
always agreeable. It really isn’t, you know. 
Anyone is likely to have halitosis at some time 
or other — without knowing it. Halitosis is 


principally caused, says a leading dental au- 
thority, by the fermentation of food particles 
that even careful tooth brushing has failed to 
remove. The quick, pleasant, safe way tocom- 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., Toronto, Ont, 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 


bat this condition is to rinse the mouth with Lis- 
terine every morning and night and between 
times before meeting others. Listerine halts 
fermentation and overcomes its odors. 





Never fear that all the care and attention you 
give your hands will be spoiled by kitchen or 
other household cleaning—not if you use only 
Bon Ami. For Bon Ami doesn’t redden or coarsen 
the hands in the léast—or make the finger-nails 
brittle. (As a matter of fact, many women have 
told us that they use Bon Ami to clean their 
hands. They say they like it because it leaves 
their skin so nice, soft and clear.) 


Bon Ami's action on dirt, however, is an entirely 
different story. Pour some on a damp cloth— 
take a few strokes over your sink or bathtub 
and watch the dirt and grime disappear! Not a 
trace of gritty sediment left... . not a scratch 
or a scar... 
. . gleaming and white and odorless. 


. only a thoroughly clean, smooth 
surface . 





Copr. 1934, Bon Ami Led, 


Bon Ami cleanses brilliantly by absorbing dirt, 
instead of scratching it away, as do ordinary, 
harsh or coarse cleansers. So Bon Ami never 
scratches or dulls your sink. It protects the surface 
—keeps it looking always bright and new. 


Use Bon Ami for all your household cleaning— 
kitchen sink, bathtubs, enamel stove, pots and 
pans, refrigerator, tiling, smooth painted wood- 
work and walls, windows, mirrors and metals. 
Once you have worked with scratchless Bon 
Ami, you'll be satisfied with no other cleanser. 


Bon Ami 
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“But...don’t 
you find this 
cleaning 
hard on your 
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N O, not with 
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It never harms 


my skin...and it 


certainly does 
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To suit your taste, Bon Ami comesin ahandy, a 
long-lasting Cake and a sifler-top can of snow- Quit 
white Powder. Both are the same, quick- alwa 
working cleanser. Some women prefer the Any 
Powder, others the Cake ~many use both. or oO 
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“Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canada 


with 


authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash- 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 





Flome (Sets Its Chance 


HIS month millions of children will finish their school term and come home. Books 

Te: tucked away and forgotten. The house is open to the summer and its uproar 
of healthy youngsters banging in and out during the long sunny hours. 

What is it going to mean to you, the mother? 


Extra dirt tracked across the floor? More noise in the backyard than you can some- 
times endure? A laundry bag that swells insistently with the quickly soiled summer 


clothes? 
All this, yes. But much more! 


For with summer, home gets its chance. In the month by month partnership between 
home and school, home gets the benefit of two months clear dominance of interest. 
Focused into the most delightful months of the year, the holidays give every oppor- 
tunity for such a close binding of interest between mother and child, that all the 
turmoil of the busy school-days will not be able to loosen it. 


Happy those mothers who can spend their holidays by sea or lake or in the summer 
woods. 


Happy the women who can, for a brief while, leave the task of housekeeping to take 
up the greater réle of home-making — to have precious hours with young minds, hours 
that will leave a life-long impression on the minds of the men and women they are 


to be. 


How often have you heard someone say "From that instant, | felt that my mother 
understood me." — concerning some slight incident that the mother probably never 


thought about again? 


Those are the moments that come so unexpectedly, that no amount of psychology or 
training can bring alone. So many of us lose out by trying too hard. The magical response 
that flashes between a mother and her son, for instance, when on an exploring trip 
through the woods, a new bird suddenly wings up from the grasses and flashes its 
beauty across the leaves — that breathless moment of shared interest and understand- 
ing can never be duplicated in any other way. And probably the two will have spent 
hours together in which nothing particular has happened. Deep flashes of sympathy 
that bridge the chasm of the years between the generations are so valuable that they 
are often buried in endless hours of mundane association. 


* * ” . 


OT going on long holidays? Then let the youngsters help about the house, so that 

you can be free earlier to go on jaunts into the world outside with them. In the 
good fellowship that comes from oak that is shared, you'll find renewed understand- 
ing. Put the house into summer clothes. Get rid of the heavy draperies and rugs. 
Simplify the menus. Get out into the holiday world with your children! 


There's an added bonus that old Mother Nature will hand out in addition to the closer 
association with your children —- renewed youth! You can't possibly picnic in the sun, 
or work in the garden, or haunt country by-ways without finding a brighter gleam to 
your hair and eyes, a deeper color in your cheeks. 


A lovely month, this blossoming month of June. It brings the end of meetings and clubs; 
the end of school and home-work and social entertaining that entails long hours of work. 
It marks the beginning of your special time with the children — your time to share their 
reading enthusiasms to shape their interests. It is the opportunity to find out what the 
eager young minds have been thinking about, what their companions at school are like; 
what movies they enjoy most. It means the chance to really get acquainted with your 
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IVE IT TO your guests with rare- 

bit or waffles or in appetizers; 
give it to your family with the 
breakfast eggs—this new Swift's 
Premium, the bacon that’s Ovenized 
—and watch their delight when they 
taste it! 

Ovenizing — Swift's exclusive way of 
smoking bacon in ovens—has done 
some remarkable things to this 
famous brand. 

Given it a still richer tang from 
the hardwood smoke, yet kept its 
flavour mellow and mild. 


vel 
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Given Premium even greater ten- 
derness . . . a melting texture that 
yields to the very touch of your fork. 

Even the colour is improved in 
Swift's Premium, Ovenized — and 
that puts a keener edge on appetite. 


Truly, Swift's Premium Bacon, 
Ovenized, is a very special bacon! 
Just try it once... you'll agree. In 
buying, be sure to ask for Swift's 
Premium Bacon by name. Premium is 
the only kind that’s Ovenized. 


Swift Canadian Co., Limited. 


For a buffet on Sunday night, 


~. or after an evening's bridge seat 
~ we suggest Tomato Rarcbit on ce 


toast with Premium Bacon 
Make the Rarebit by melting 


1 /b. of sharp Canadian cheese, 7 
i” hen stirring in it a small can of tomato soup 
and 1 tsp. butter. Chafing dishes are very much ‘i -7 SC 
wane os e SWIFT'S PREMIUM HAM ALSO IS OVENIZED... SO 
in right now. Premium Bacon is the ideal ac- 9 ; a : 
Niment lym¢ 7 ) . 
sntment for almost any chafing dish concection. Vr MILD, SO TENDER, YOU DON’T HAVE TO PARBOIL IT! 
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OME tea leaves are tender—some 

coarse and rank. Tender Leaf Tea is 
made up of the tender leaves alone. It is 
richer in theol. 

Theol is the oil that gives tea its fra- 
grance and flavor. It is found in all tea, 
but in varying amounts. When tea is flat 
and tasteless, you know that the leaves 
are poor in theol. 


Tender Leaf Tea contains more theol 
than any but the most costly blends. The 
leaves are picked when they are not only 
tender, but at the peak of their flavor and 
potency—during the favorable dry season. 


Your grocer has Tender Leaf Tea in 
two convenient sizes. Try it! 


BLENDED AND PACKED IN CANADA 
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“OLD STUFF” 


\ haf happened on a Wedn sday hall holiday 


in [ ritish 
by RUTH | 


| 

| WEDNESDAY half holiday in a Vancouver 

} Island town. An hour to kill, waiting for a 

| husband who probably would be unavoidably 

| detained twice that time. I was fed up; tried 
to read, gave up, and idly browsed instead. 
An article by an old man caught my eye. 
He deplored the time wasted by young 
people, and the fact that not until one is old 
does that realization arrive. 

“No matter where you are, interesting 
things are going on, if only you will take the 
trouble to look. It is a sin to be bored,”’ was 
the text that topped his photograph. 

“Boloney!” I scowled at his whisker- 
swathed visage. “Bet you never were stuck 
in a small-town hotel on a hot afternoon 
waiting for a talkative husband!” 

His undeniably kindly eyes gazed steadily 
at me. I looked away, and back. ‘‘Maybe 
you're right, old boy, but more maybe you're 

| what the vulgar call ‘all wet.” Anyway, we'll 

| prove something. I'll donate a whole half 

| hour of my valuable time to your musty old 

| Cause.” 

| I speared a pencil and pad, dragged myself 

to the open win- 
dow and took my 
millionth eye-pic- 
ture of the view. It 

\ 9 wasn't bad. From 

) . left to right—an 

‘ undertaking parlor 

(cheerful, gloated 

1), a dilapidated 

a frame shack label- 

™ led “Kwong Sing, 

Laundry,”’ a patch 

of garden, and a 

wood-pile, all 

| Strung along the river bank, flanked by the 

| Island Highway bridge and a feed store. 

Across the river was a fringe of wild rose 

| bushes, a baseball diamond, and more 

|shacks. The odd car rumbled over the 

| bridge, the odd pedestrian watched it flash 

| by, the river gurgled lazily, the sun beat 

|down, and I regarded my old gentleman 

| with glee. ‘‘You lose, you poor old dear,” 

I remarked. ‘“‘You haven’t a chance in this 
setting!” 

An old man with a fishing-pole crossed 
| the bridge, gazed awhile, tossed out a line, 
| folded up under a bush and became part of 
| the scenery. ‘‘Nobody’ll be stricken cock- 
| eyed checking up on your movements,” I 
decided. 

A car swung off the bridge into the ball 
park. One man unloaded a bag of bats, 
another took his place in the ticket box. 
“Darn it,” I growled throatily, ‘‘a ball game 
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Not so good.’’ Another car, two more, a 
string of them. The bleachers started to fill. 
Players took the field for a workout. A 
steady stream of customers filed through 
the gate. ‘Ruled out,’’ I decided. ‘‘That’s 
across the river.’’ I glanced at the befoliaged 
photo. The old man regarded me somewhat 
reproachfully, it seemed. ‘All mght,” I 
reversed the decision. ‘‘The ball game goes. 
We'll allow you all the breaks. You'll need 
‘on 

Below my window cars were gathering. 
A steady stream of them crawled across the 
bridge to the game. Horns shrieked, men 
shouted, girls laughed, and kids ducked 
through the crowd on the dead run. I! 
decided to leave the game out after all. I 
didn’t look at my old man. 

A flash of yellow occurred in the garden 
patch. For a moment I watched a canary 
tussling with a piece of string binding a row 
of green peas. There was a movement in 
the grass below, the faintest shift of muscles 
as a great grey cat got set for a stalk. 
Steadily it drew nearer, tail tip hooking and 
straightening. Busily engaged, the bird 
failed to notice. Closer, closer, the killer 
crept. Frantically I waved an arm, shouted 
at the canary. It paid no attention. A man 
below looked up, nudged his partner who 
also looked, and both grinned. I withdrew 
slightly. 

Suddenly there was a quick scurry below. 
A small boy was sent sprawling in the gravel 
road as a_ tangle-coated, rope-bedecked 
collie dashed gardenward and treed the cat, 
now transformed from a sleek assassin to a 
feathery bundle of outraged innocence, spit- 
ting and clawing. (Continued on page 83) 
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DEBT 






by 
VELIA ERCOLE 


Illustrated by Al. Darke P 


ARY SAW Harvey Kent leave the 
crowded room and, suspecting his pur- 
pose, she excused herself hurriedly to 
the guests engaging her and went in 
search of this only desirable one, who was escaping. 

She had been watching Kent, unhappy and 
bewildered, cornered by a yellow-headed child, 
whose chatter was deplorable. 

Mary thought it was a pity that her second 
meeting with Harvey should be so different from her first 
which had come about in the lovely serenity of the Browns’ 
house, a place that specialized in the laughter of happy 
people. There was no serenity here tonight, but a great 
deal of laughter of the wrong kind. Some of it, gurgling into 
hiccoughs, assaulted Mary’s ears as she moved through the 
crowd. She regretted having let Harvey come to this 
party, which was so horribly different from the week-end 
at the Browns, when they had met and liked each other. 

“You must call when you come up to town,” she had said. 
“I would like you to meet my husband.” Then when he had 
phoned she had said, “Come on Thursday night.” 

How could she know that Brian would arrange one of his 


sudden parties? And finding it out, how put off Harvey, 
invited a week before? Without expressing her preference 
to have him, when there was no one else there? And that 
would have made her seeing him again seem so much more 
important—not than it was—but than it had any right to be. 

“Brian,’’ she said to her husband, who was near the door. 
“I think Mr. Kent is leaving. Did he say anything to you 
as he went out?” 

“Didn't notice him.” Brian took his arm from the 
shoulders of a torpid youth who was a good business prospect 
but dull company, and surrendered him to a bright, oppor- 
tune young woman. ‘Why is he leaving?”’ 

“For the same reason I would leave if I weren’t the 


Mary stopped suddenly. That 
had been a dreadful thing 


she was going to say to him. 


ee 


hostess. Because he is bored probably, as I surely am.” 

Brian was contrite. “Darling, I’m sorry. I’ve been trying 
to get around to him all evening. I thought Betty was 
looking after him.” 

“Oh, she looked after him,” Mary said, with some bitter- 
ness. “It was probably that revolting young person who 
drove him away. I asked you to be nice to him, Brian. It 
isn’t often I have anyone to your wretched parties.” She 
went without saying more, and for ten seconds Brian was 
downcast. 

At the hall table Harvey was writing a note. He turned 
at Mary’s call and caught her hand apologetically. 

‘‘My dear, forgive me. I’ve been trying to explain to you 


had 
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*“*When I bought this sweat- 
er set,’” Mrs. Oechsle writes, 
**I was skeptical about how 
it would launder. But it 
comes out of Chipso suds 


as GOOD AS NEW every 
time.”’ 


‘‘Chipso has kept the color 
of Bob’s suit like new,”’ says 
Mrs. Oechsle, ‘‘although he 
has worn it TWO SUM- 
MERS.” 


“Our clothes wear a long time,”’ says Mrs. S. J. 
Oechsle, ‘‘because they are always soaked clean 
in safe Chipso suds.” 

No hard rubbing in a Chipso washday to wear 
clothes thin and shapeless! And nothing harmful 
in Chipso to make colors run or fade! 

“I marvel at Chipso,’’ Mrs. Oechsle says. ‘‘No 
wash is too dirty for Chipso to soak it clean, yet 


Chipso makes clothes 





Helen, Mrs. Occhsle's 
maid, finds Chipso suds 
as quick for dishwashing 
as they are for lifting dirt 
out ofthe towels and chil- 
dren’s clothes in her wash. 
Easy on her hands, too! 


“Chipso saves sheer fab- 
rics,"”’ Mrs. Occhsle finds. 
“Jean has worn this em- 
broidered frock twoseasons. 
With Chipso we DON'T 
HAVE TO RUB it to pieces 
in order to get the dirt out,”’ 
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“Old clothes .. but they look new!” 


Chipso is safe, even for silks. Everything goes 
into Chipso suds in our house—from the children’s 
playsuits and the towels, to woolen sweaters, silk 
lingerie and my very nicest lace tablecloths.” 
Chipso is not adulterated with the harsh sub- 
stances contained in inferior soaps which grad- 
ually weaken fabrics and dull their colors. Chipso 
is SOAPIER. It loosens dirt harmlessly with its 


MADE IN CANADA 





Jack's blouse and shorts are 
a year old. Good Chipso 
suds soak the blouse snowy 
and take grimed-in dirt out 
of the trousers WITHOUT 
FADING the color. 





RICHER SUDS. That is why Mrs. Oechsle’s 
Chipso-washed clothes stay new-looking for years. 

Don’t endanger clothes you have spent good 
money for by washing them in cheap flakes or 
strong granulated soaps and powders. Get Chipso 
from your grocer. Chipso—that big box at its low 
price!—is the best value in rich, SAFE soap on 
the market today. 


wear longer 


These natural color photw 
graphs were made at the 
Oechsle’s summer home 
Here you see the children 


at one of the activities 
which put plenty of clothes 
in their Chipso wash. 
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lashed out with little thought of maintaining dignity. 

“They came! And I sent them back. And the 
socks came, too, and the ties you had ordered. And I 
sent them back. And the victrola records. And 
now what are you going to do about it!” 

“Nothing at the moment. It’s so late,’’ Brian 
said sweetly. ‘‘Weren’t you feeling well today, 
dear?” 

Mary swung round angrily. “Brian, this is 
serious. Believe me 

“Well, wipe that stuff off your face. Serious parts 
simply can’t be played by female Hottentots.’’ He 
picked up a face towel, but she jerked away from 
him, grabbing the towel. 

“Brian, please. I’m not a prospective buyer of 
cars. _There’s no need to exercise your well-known 
charm on me.” 

“That,” said Brian, moving away, “was distinctly 
masty. There’s no need to be rude to me because I 
buy a few new ties. I’m not rude when you buy a 
dress, am I? Be fair. You spend more on your 
clothes than I do.” 

‘Because you make me! Oh, yes, you do. I wasn’t 
extravagant when you married me. Having things 
wasn't one of my amusements. But when I have to 
keep on meeting people and going to stupid well- 
dressed places all the time, I must buy clothes, 
expensive clothes—”’ 

“Darling, I don’t begrudge them to you.” 

“You don't pay for them either. Look at these!’ 
She rooted in her drawer and produced a sheaf of 
bills, strode over to the bed and showered them on 
his unwilling knees. 

“How am I going to pay these? How can I? And 
then this party tonight! Have you any idea how 
much it cost? And the victrola is broken. And 
why? Why? Can you give me any good reason why 
we should fill our house with those ghastly people 
and bankrupt ourselves for them?” 

“Quiet, quiet, darling! Don’t you know the charm 
of a well-modulated voice? As a matter of fact, this 
party has paid for itself and paid a lot of those bills 
as well. You can tell them to trot round my pyjamas 
in the morning, and you can wander forth and buy 
yourself a new fur tippit or what-not. Come and 
kiss me.” 

“There you are!’ Mary said in bitter triumph. 
“You see the vicious circle. It has always been like 
this. It always will be like this. As soon as you 
make some money you spend more than you have 
made. I suppose you sold a car to one of those young 
fools!” 

“Yes—young. And rather a fool.” 

Mary’s expression changed suddenly, and her 
voice grew quieter, harder. 

“And, Brian, while we are on the subject there is 
something else I want to talk about. I don’t like 
your methods with women clients. Oh, yes, I know.” 
She held up her hand at his expression of amazement, 
at his mouth opened to expostulate. 

“I know just how far you go. I am not jealous. I 
know that in most of the cases you hardly enjoy it. 
But I won't have it. It—it’s horrible, Brian. It’s 
dishonest, and it’s disloyal to me. However little 
you mean the things you say to them. I heard you 
tonight with that new American girl, and if I had 
not heard you, I could have told by the way she was 
looking at you what you were saying to her.” 

“Mary, darling, you're rather unleashing the dogs 
of war tonight, aren't you? And it is so late.” 

“I have told you I am not jealous. I'm just 
disgusted. Surely you can sell a woman a car without 


making love to her and driving her all round the 
country for days, and having dozens of telephone 
conversations with her and asking her to parties! If 
you can’t, it means she doesn’t want a car, doesn’t it? 
And is it honest to sell things to people when they 
don’t want them?” 

“It’s honest to make them want the thing you 
have to sell. That’s where I shine. The psychology 
of business—” 

“In your case, sex psychology and _ business 
psychology seem about the same thing.”’ 

“Mary, darling, you aren’t sick or anything, are 
you?” 

Mary clenched her fists and shook her bent arms 
in a frenzied gesture. “‘Yes, I am. I’m sick of this 
stupid life we lead. I’m sick of bill collectors and 
debts. We haven't been out of debt since we married. 
I’m sick of pretending we are rich people, and doing 
the things they do, and getting nothing out of it 
except worry and a feeling of shame, dishonesty, so 
that you can be a good fellow, and say the more the 
merrier, and have fifteen people to supper at the 
Savoy when we started with six; and then foot a bill 
for people I have never heard of before and never 
see again. I’m sick of week-ending in houses where 
we pretend to be what we aren't, and I’m sick of 
joining clubs we can’t afford. I despise the life you 
want to live, and I despise your means of getting 
never quite enough money to live it. I despise 
But she stopped suddenly. That had been a dreadful 
thing she was going to say. She stared at Brian, 
terrified of the thing which she had not said, but had 
thought. The dreadful admission in her mind. 

Brian rather white now, stared back at her. But 
he was still smiling, though a little crookedly. 

“Goon. Say it. You despise me.” 

“No,” she whispered, still staring at him. ‘No, 
no, Brian. I love you, Brian. Forgive me, please.’ 

“You're right, you know,” he said, almost imper- 
sonally, smiling up at her, crookedly, his eyes half 
closed, measuring. ‘“There’s a bad streak in me. A 
hankering for the fleshpots. And I don’t much care 
how I get them. It’s a pity you fell in love with me.” 

“But I did, Brian. And since you know how it all 
hurts me—hurts me terribly—won’t you try? If you 
love me, Brian—”’ 

“Oh, I love you.” He got up slowly, staring at her, 
and, moving close to her, put his hand on her throat. 
“IT love you. You're beautiful and fine and I worship 
you, but did loving ever change a man’s character— 
when he had none to change? That’s what we must 
find out, Mary. I'll try.” 

“Try, Brian,” she said. He was so dear in so many 
ways. He was a bright, exciting presence to her, 
even after years of marriage. He wore life so easily 
and gladly. His days were adventures and his nights 
were songs. His charm was a shining cloak which 
covered his sins, and his intense and articulate way 
of loving was a glory which only faded in his absence, 
and even then left something to gild the core of 
his essential selfishness. 

“T’ll try, Mary % 

But long after Brian slept, his face turned against 
her shoulder, she lay awake staring at the moon 
which was caught in the 
webby, leafless trees, and 
thinking despairingly of the 
problems which had not been 
solved. Now that her brain 
was cold again, it contained 
the same admission of con- 
tempt {Continued on page 70} 


Harvey asked. 


"Are you quite sure 
you can't have it?" 


"You 
know just how | felt." 





"You make me want 
what I can't have in my 
own life," said Mary. 
"Peace, or something." 


here in this note. I had not the courage to extricate 
you in person. I just hoped you would understand.” 

“I do. I know you've been hating it.” 

“No, really! It is just that I am hopelessly inade- 
quate. I have no But he brushed his hand 
helplessly over and down the back of his smooth 
head, laughed and let it go at that. This lovely 
creature was gifted with understanding. He had 
found that out in the first few hours of her company, 
and it had seemed too good to be true. Harvey knew 
so little about women, though he had a number of 
ideas about them, mostly erroneous, but which 
satisfied him; and one of his ideas had been that 
only a plain woman could so far forget herself as to 
understand a man’s desires. 

Mary put her cigarette out rather savagely. 

“All the same, I will not let you go yet! Please, 
Mr. Kent.”’ Her smile was not very assured and she 
added hastily, seeing Harvey’s shoulders lift, the 
beginnings of a gesture of negation she already knew: 

“IT shan’t ask you to go back there; but this is 
quite a house, and they haven’t overrun all of it. 
Just for some coffee or something, with me, quietly. 
I’m hating it as much as you are, you know.” 

“T didn’t know.” He was puzzled. “‘You seemed 
to have the party spirit.” 

“The smiling face which hides the breaking heart,” 
Mary said. ‘‘Oh, please come! It isn’t an invitation. 
It’s a prayer.” 

“It’s a delightful forgiveness of my shocking 
behavior,’’ Harvey said, and she smiled gratefully 
and pointed up the stairs. ‘‘Wait for me at the top, I 
shall get coffee myself. If you came along I should 
not be able to look as if I am hurrying to important 
business, and we might be thwarted.” 


AT THE TOP of the stairs he took the tray from 
her, and followed her into a small brown and red 
room. There was a fire, and deep chairs, and the 
walls were lined with books, and when the door was 
shut, the noise downstairs was scarcely audible. 

“This is Brian’s den,’ Mary said. ‘‘I made it for 
him. He sits in it sometimes, poor darling. But it 
depresses him terribly and I always let him out 
after a little while. I thought it might have been 
the books, but he said no, he didn’t mind them.”’ 

“Somehow that doesn’t make me laugh,’’ Harvey 
said. “‘Not when I think of the way you talked to 
me about books.” 

“No? Still it has its humorous side.”” Mary put 
her feet on the fender, and leaning her head back 
against the cushions she closed her eyes. 

“Talk to me,”’ she said. “About quiet ways, and 
simple things and pleasant places.”’ 

Harvey stirred an exaggerated amount of suzar 
into his coffee. 

“Why,” he said, “if you hate it so much, do you 
do it? You did not impress me as a woman who 
would do. . . well, silly things, without wanting to. 
Weakness, I mean.” 

“Every woman has one weakness, and if that one 
happens to be her husband it means she has all his 
weaknesses, too. And that, Mary Wilmot,” she said 
sitting up suddenly, “is a shabby and disloyal thing 
to say. Give me some coffee, 
Mr. Kent, and don’t mesmer- 
ize young wives into saying 
more than they mean.” 

“Does this sort of thing go 
on often? I take it, it does.” 

“Four or five times a week, 
under different forms. We 
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have them here, or take them out, or they have us 
there, or take us out. Ours is a gay life, ours is. It is 
good for business! One meets people—people who 
can buy expensive cars. And having sold them an 
expensive car we have enough money to meet more 
people who can buy more cars and . oh, my 
head's going round! Who started this? It is rather 
dreadful!’ Mary's lovely eyes were suddenly glazed 
with tears and her smile was rather painful. 

“You were so different, down there, during that 
week-end,” Harvey said, watching her intently. 
“You were happy, and quiet and gave no hint of 
this. I wouldn’t have thought it possible to find you 
in this state—nervous and 

“Please! Am I as bad as that? Forgive me. I 
have things on my mind tonight. But you are a 
little to blame. I asked you to talk of pleasant 
things and you began to probe.”’ 

“I did. I’m sorry,” Harvey said quickly. He was 
not particularly good-looking, but his smile was 
sweet and his eyes gentle, and though his talk was 
not stirring he had a way of making certain things 
interesting and sometimes even beautiful, so that 
one said, enviously, I wish I had seen that. 

“I feel much better,’’ Mary said, when she felt 
compelled to descend to her guests. “But we must 
thank the coffee a little.’ Her smile was more 
secure now. 

“Mr. Kent, next time you come, it will be differ- 
ent,” she promised. ‘Down there, the first day, I 
felt we might be friends. Now I feel we must be. 
Do you want it?” 

“I do. You know something of my life. It’s a 
lonely one. There is a lot of room in it for you.”’ 

*‘A man and a woman can be friends,”’ Mary said, 
as a woman, loving one man, can say to another, so 
surely, 

“Of course,’’ Harvey said, sure, too. All the way 
home—he walked because the night was fine and 
cold and he had the habit of physical exercise —he 
thought of Mary as a delicious event in his dull life. 
He planned things that they might do together. This 
would please her, and that would please her. And 
he had no feeling at all about her love for her hus- 
band, except a mild wonder that such a woman 
could love that good-looking jackass. But women 
and love, he would have told you, were beyond him. 


IN THEIR bedroom Mary sat listening to her 
husband moving about behind her, singing a “blues” 
song, softly and rather well, while she cold-creamed 
her face and wondered how she could possibly say 
with any dignity the things that had to be said to 
him. 

“Brian!” 

Brian said, ‘‘What, darling?’’ and asked if his new 
pyjama suits had come. 

And yet, what was the use of saying anything? She 
had said so much, so often, and from all those 
painful scenes there had never been any result. She 
rubbed cream thickly in the fine lines round her 
eyes and said weakly. 

“Must you sing? There has been so much singing 
tonight.” 

“I thought you enjoyed my singing.” 

“I suppose I do. Well, go on then, for the time 
being.” 

Brian kissed the back of her neck and studied her 
face in the mirror. 

“Darling, you look like a Hottentot preparing for 
a tribal rite. Have the pyjamas come?” 

And then suddenly, as is the way of things, Mary 
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. . umpty ump, tum, tum . . . I wonder if the Strechams 
have a piano.” 

“Oh, shut up,” George said. 

But Carey didn’t shut up. He kept right on, and the 
moment they reached the Strechams’ he grabbed quickly at 
Minna. 

“Got a piano, Minna?” he said. 

Minna looked at Angela. ‘‘How in the world did you get 
Angela in that condition?” 

“You know her?’’ George asked. 

“Why, yes. It’s Angela Rorke. 
dinner.” 

Carey danced impatiently. ‘“‘A piano, Minna, a piano?” 

“In the living room,’ Minna said. ‘‘George! You have a 
cut over your eye!” 

‘‘We had an accident,’’ George said. 
you, Minna?” 

Minna started to lead the way upstairs and Carey raced 
out of the living room to hang on the bannister howling, 
**Piano’s locked, Minna!” 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ she said over her shoulder, ‘‘it simply sticks. 
Pull hard.” 

George, following Minna, said, ‘‘She must have landed on 
her head. Just before she fainted she said something about 
having stars in her hand.” 

“That's one of her favorite superstitions,’ said Minna. 
‘‘About the stars, I mean. She’s convinced that nothing bad 
can happen to her because her hand is filled with stars. A 
fortune-teller told her that when she was sixteen and she’s 
ordered her life around it. You'd better wash your face, 
George. Get Guy to give you a clean shirt. Where in the 
world is Guy?” 

‘I'm here behind George,”’ said her lord and master. 

“Oh. Well, give him a clean shirt. Call the doctor.” 

“I've already called the doctor.” 

“Oh. Well, then, give George a clean shirt.” 

“Yes, dear,” Guy said, ‘‘I keep them here on the stair- 
way.” 

“Don’t be funny,’’ Minna said, and banged her way into 
the largest guest room. George took Angela in and left her to 
Minna’s tender ministrations. 


We expected her for 


“Get a doctor, will 


WHILE GUY rummaged for a clean shirt with all the 
buttons, George splashed mightily in the bathroom. Cleared 
of mud, he came out and sat on the edge of the bed. His 
head ached furiously. From below, the melodious feeling-out 
chords of Carey’s song, accompanied by “‘Umpty, ump, 
bom, bom,” came floating up. 

George took the shirt proffered by Guy and crawled 
into it. 

“We're having one of Minna’s week parties,’’ he said. 
“You fellows had better stay around. They've all gone off 
to another party and we were waiting to take Angela over. I 
suppose we can't take her this way.” 

“T shouldn't,” George said. “I'm jumpy as the deuce, but 
the girl drives like a maniac. No horn on that curve and 
right smack in the centre of the road at forty miles an hour. 
Just came up and bopped me.”’ 

“Angela comes up and bopps everybody,” Guy said, “but 
she’s not always in a roadster.” 

“Afterward,” said George, ‘‘she sat up there on the bank 
as though she were at a picnic and somebody had just served 
the pickles. I made her stand up and walk, and she said it 





HER HAND 


by Clare 


Shragge 


was all right because she had stars in 
her hand. Then she fainted.” 

“That’s Angela all over. Once when 
she was going to marry a fellow named 
Simms and they had the wedding party 
on the Paristenne—they were to be 
married in Italy—-the boat sailed with- 
out her. She just stood there on the 
dock and said to Minna, ‘That’s all 
right. Probably I shouldn’t have 
married him anyway. Or maybe the 
boat’s going down.’ That superstition 
will be the death of her.”’ 

“She broke her engagement because she missed 
the boat?” 

“Oh, no, she made reservations for the next one, 
but before she sailed she had a cable from one of her 
bridesmaids on the boat saying that Simms had 
fallen in love with her, and that they were very 
sorry and knew she’d understand, but it really wasn’t 
any use for Angela to come. So she didn’t go.” 

The doorbell rang downstairs. ‘‘That’s the 
doctor,” Guy said. ‘‘I’ll just run down and see him. 
Be back in a moment.” 

A moment later Carey burst in. “I’ve got to have 
a pencil and paper,”’ he said. ‘‘Imagine. Not a sheet 
of paper in the writing desk downstairs.” He went 
over to Guy’s desk and started rummaging. Tri- 
umphantly, he extricated a piece of notepaper and 
took Guy’s desk pen. He looked at George. ‘What's 
the matter with you?” he said. ‘“‘You’re shaking like 
an aspen.” 

“That girl,”’ George said. 
hurt.” 

“She’s not badly 
couldn't be.”’ 

“Why couldn’t she be?” 

Carey ran his fingers through his hair impatiently. 
“Because she’s not. She’s not the sort who gets 
badly hurt. She's elastic. She’d stretch with 
disaster and fall back into shape.” 

Guy came in. “I told the doctor to come in here 
afterward,”’ he said. ‘‘Hello, Carey.” 

“‘Hello,”’ Carey said. ‘“‘Have you got a clean shirt 
for me, too?” 

“Help yourself. The drawer’s open there.” 

“‘How is the girl?’’ George said to Guy. 

“She’s conscious. Mumbling something about 
mud.” 

“I don’t wonder,” Carey said, ‘look at my pants 
and you can get a rough idea of that ditch.” 

Guy sat down. “I hope she’s going to be all right,” 
he said. “‘Minna’s in there chewing her fingernails 
over it. We're devoted to her. She’s had the filthiest 
luck. Got herself in love with an aviator when she 
was eighteen, and a week before the wedding he 
cracked up in the swellest mess you ever saw. I was 
with her at the hospital while she was waiting and she 
kept saying he 
couldn't die because 
she had stars in her 
hand. Then he 
{Cont'd on page 48} 


“She may be badly 


hurt,” Carey said. ‘She 


She caught him up where the 
path ran into the woods. 
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She believed that nothing could harm her, 


because a fortune teller said she had 


_.. STARS 


by HAGAR WILDE 


EORGE RECTOR and Carey Somers were as 
dissimilar as was humanly possible. George, 
solidly built, with complacent light hair and 
believing blue eyes. was an incipient family 

man with a strong leaning in the general direction of 
garden implements and nice quiet bridge parties. He 
believed in the government, in the newspapers, in the 
judicial system, and in the divine power of justice and 
hard work. 

Carey, who ranged all over everything he sat in, had a 
shock of dark hair which he had trained to stand on end 
by continually running his fingers through it. His eyes 
were blazing and anything but believing. He was a song 
writer, and he had a strong leaning away from every- 
thing. This included the government, the newspapers, 
the judicial system, and above all, the divine power of 
justice and hard work. 

Their concealed mutual contempt and distrust was a 
thing to behold. Therefore, when George’s mother 
whom Carey had been visiting—elected him (George) to 
drive Carey home on a crisp fall night, there were no 
cheers from either section. George was on his vacation, 
and to George a vacation was a vacation, and Carey 
Somers had no part in it. Carey, who was always on a 
vacation, merely resented the fact that he had to put up 
with George on a two-hour drive. 

They started. George sat neatly and compactly in 
the driver’s seat and Carey folded his legs in strange 
patterns, sprawling and scowling beside him. It was 
seventeen minutes past ten when they hummed out of 
the driveway. Except for the presence of the other, each 
was content because while Carey had a new song form- 
ing in his head, George never needed anything to think 
about to make him happy. 

Carey’s boyish countenance was drawn all out of 
shape and he uttered strange little sounds at irregular 
intervals. ‘‘Umpty, ump, bom, bom, . . umpty..bom”’ 


ANGELA RORKE, who was always late for every- 
thing, was on her way to keep a dinner engagement 
which she’d had at seven o’clock that evening. She'd 
missed dinner, but then, Angela was always missing 
dinners and was accustomed to it. She had, however, 
accepted an invitation to spend the week, and it was 
inevitable that she would have to start sooner or later. 

At 10.25 p.m., the two cars met on a curve. There 
was a loud screaming of brakes, the sound of glass 
smashing, a groaning of roadster parts as the two 
monsters met in combat, and then silence. 

George wriggled his way out of the wreckage, took a 
fender out of his pocket, applied his handkerchief to a 
thin trickle of blood which slipped down over his nose 
and chin and looked around. Carey sat there in the mud, 
muttering ““What was it?” 

Apparently he had nothing more to contribute to the 
joy and gaiety of the occasion. 

George said, ‘“There’s a girl somewhere about. I 
saw her just as we 
crashed.” 

“Do you mean,” 
Carey said, ‘‘that a 
girl was driving 
that tractor?” 


Carey turned and eyed her 
gloomily; she was stubborn. 


“T saw her,” George said. ‘‘It was just as we crashed.” 

As Angela’s roadster loomed up in the dark, George had 
had the impression that he was meeting an express, but lying 
on its side in the ditch, it was just another high-powered, 
dull-green roadster. 

After waiting a moment for a comment from Carey, 
George abandoned that hope and wobbled about, poking 
under things, listening the while for moans. There were no 
moans. Carey watched him, and then, in his impractical 
way, raised his voice to the unknown. 

“Are you there?” he shouted. 

“Yes,”’ a voice replied weakly from the bank higher up. 

George turned around. Carey went back to his dazed 
contemplation of the mud on his trousers. On the bank, 
something glittered and George made his way up to it. Her 
frock, he discovered as he climbed, was plastered with 
sequins. Her slipper heels were long spikes studded with 
brilliants. They gleamed and splashed in the moonlight. 
George's first reaction was that of disapproval of a girl who 
drove around in an evening dress. ‘Are you hurt?” he said, 
and he heard Carey laugh down there in the dark and the 
mud. 

“T hurt all over,”’ she said. 

He could see that her hair was short and crisp. It was 
apparent that she had landed on her face and slid. One 
cheek was severely abraded. She felt it gingerly and said: 
“Are you?” 

“I’m all right. Can you walk?” 

“T haven't tried, but I’m sure I can.” 

“Try.” 

She reached out a small hand and he steadied her. Clamp- 
ing the brilliant heels into the earth and waving her arms to 
prove that they were not broken, she walked triumphantly. 
““See?’’ she said. ‘I knew I could. That's because I have 
stars in my hand.” 

Then she suddenly toppled over on her face and lay still. 
George caught her and bellowed down to Carey, “‘She’s 
fainted!” : 

“Pick her up and carry her with her head down!” Carey 
bellowed back. 

When George struggled down the bank with his brilliant 
burden, Carey said irritably, “I told you to put her head 
down.” 

“I've never carried a woman with her head down,” 
George panted. 

“That's like saying when you're in love that you’ve never 
been married,”’ Carey retorted. ‘‘Here, give me her feet.” 
He tilted her feet to the level of his shoulder and they stood 
there holding her. 

George said: ‘We've got to do something.” 

“We're doing something,’’ Carey said impatiently. 

“But we must get her to a doctor.” 

“Don’t the Strechams live just down the road? Let’s take 
her there.”’ 

As they plodded along, George took stock of her. She 
was a little thing and her nose tilted impudently at the 
moon. He said, ‘‘She’s out of her head. Just before she 
fainted, she said something about having stars in her hand.”’ 

In his excitement, Carey almost dropped her feet. ‘‘That’s 
it,”” he cried. ‘“That’s grand. Perfect!” 

““What’s perfect?” 

“Stars in her hand. Fora title. It’ll make a grand lyric. 
Listen, umpty, ump, bom, bom, bom stars in her hand 
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tion does not exceed 50,000 people.) Under the Children’s 
Protection Act the municipal government of each county 
must provide and maintain a good shelter home which is 
in charge of the local society. The municipality also, by 
law, is forced to pay a reasonable amount for the mainten- 
ance of a child who becomes a ward of the society. Thus it 
can be seen that private interest and benevolence, as repre- 
sented by the local children’s aid society, are combined with 
municipal responsibility and government power, to form 
machinery that is both broad and strong. 


QUEBEC HAS depended largely upon congregate institu- 
tions, usually under the direction of religious orders; and 
no organization has been created specially for the prevention 
of cruelty or neglect in the child’s own home. Prince Edward 
Island has less obvious child protection problems than the 
rest of Canada. The way in which the Ontario model has 
been adapted to local use has varied with the other pro- 
vinces. Nova Scotia has developed local effort with a some- 
what stronger central administration. Manitoba has gradu- 
ally become less and less dependent upon the fine Children’s 
Aid Society of Winnipeg, as the Provincial Administration 
has built ‘up local organizations and resources. British 
Columbia, from a somewhat hectic past, is now developing 
the most modern services in Vancouver and in the Pro- 
vincial Department looking after unorganized areas. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan began their child protection 
work on a local basis as in Ontario, but in time came to 
depend almost entirely upon provincial administration. 
Saskatchewan appears to be moving again toward the 
revival of the local children’s aid societies, with more than 
merely shelter functions. — 
So, in every part of Canada, through these organizations, 
lies the opportunity for those who care to become interested 
in the work for children in need of help; the work which was 
first started by sympathetic citizens and which will only 
be properly maintained by a continuance of that private 


interest which puts the human touch into 
what otherwise would be just a cold-blooded 
official machine. 


FOR THOSE who desire to help in this great 
work, there are two standards which should 
be immediately insisted on and religiously 
lived up to. Others will follow as a matter of 
course. First, the children should only be kept 
in institutions for temporary periods: and 
second, only trained workers should be en- 
gaged when paid workers are under considera- 
tion. The higher paid executives should also 
be included under the second standard, be- 
cause at their door can be laid many of the 
failures of the past. 

Considering the institutions first, two prin- 
ciples in regard to child life are accepted as 
axiomatic by all civilized states. 

1. The young of the human race should 
have care and protection. 

2. This care and protection are normally 
best provided by their parents in their own home. 

If by reason of misfortune, cruelty or neglect, the child is 
deprived of its natural home, then another must be found. 
Institutions, no matter how well conducted, can never take 
the place of a home, or the love, care and individual atten- 
tion that are given there—which every child should have. 
Even the very best of shelters, orphanages and infants’ 
homes—and we have some good ones in Canada—take 
away the initiative of the child and make him or her one of a 
battalion of little soldiers, eating, drinking, dressing and 
performing all the actions of living, to numbers as it were, 
as they do in the army. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the evidence of 
the local doctor, who regularly attended the children in the 
Windsor shelter, when he appeared at the enquiry in that 
city. He said under oath that he ‘‘particularly objected to 
the fact that children at the shelter, after they reached the 
age of four or five, seemed doomed to remain there for 
ever, or until they were fifteen and ran away.” He went on 
to protest that these children should not be institutionalized. 

Here we have the root of the matter. Normal babies of 
both sexes are easily adopted and there is no difficulty in 
finding good homes for them. After they cease to be babies 
though, the boys become increasingly difficult to place; 
and for the great majority of them, in most places, it means 
a sentence of a long number of years in a local shelter, or 
whatever the local institution is called, until such time as 
they are old enough to go out into the world and fend for 
themselves. Girls are more easily placed, and until they 
reach the age of seven or eight, good foster homes can be 
found for them; but, generally speaking, over that age they 
also become a drug on the adoption market and are destined 
to remain in an institution, too. So here, in most centres, we 
find numbers of children—the number varying according 
to the size of the community—deprived of normal home 
life; living in an unnatural sort of communistic system in 
which individual initiative or responsibility has no part; 
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just waiting and wishing for the day to come when 
they will be free to go out and live the life and do 
the things that other, more fortunate, young 
people do. 

I have visited, in an official capacity, many 
institutions for the care of children. I have never 
left one of these places without a feeling of opres- 
sion remaining with me for some time afterward. 
Nearly always the children were well fed, well 
clothed and well housed; but the oppressive 
silence at meal times as compared to the usual 
family meal when children are there; the wistful 
anxiety of the kiddies to be noticed; the auto- 
matic ‘“‘Yes, Miss Smith’’ or “No, Miss Smith,” 
or whatever the matron’s name happened to be; 
the unnatural orderliness and tidyness of things 

quite necessary where a lot of children have to 
be cared for by a small staff—all combined to 
create the thought that this was not the life that 
children were meant to live. 

But some of the institutions are not good ones, 
as the Windsor investigation proved. Neither 
can it be taken for granted that responsible bodies 
like governments are above reproach. One prov- 
incial government kept a number of children in 
a home for several years under conditions that 
were simply awful. Any married couple bringing 
up their children in a similar way would have had 
them taken away by a children’s aid society. 
There were anywhere from six to a dozen children 
in this home at various times, both boys and 

girls, ranging in age from sixteen down to four or five. One 
was a little idiot, and another a poor girl badly crippled in 
both legs by infantile paralysis. The old lady who owned the 
house and looked after the children as a business, was very 
moderate in her charges. So wards of the government, 
shipped to the city from unorganized districts, for adoption 
into foster homes, were placed with her. It was almost 
necessary to use a gas mask when this place was visited, 
and it is a fact that a departmental inspector was sick at 
the stomach several times when he went. The place was 
filthy; the children were dirty and verminous, too; the beds 
were beyond description, and unemptied receptacles under 
them added to the general aroma of the house. The food 
consisted mainly of stews and the children had little or no 
clothing of their own at all. The little crippled girl, prev- 
iously mentioned, was at one time dressed in the old lady’s 
clothing from underwear to dress and including shoes and 
stockings, she having none of her own. It seemed to be the 
policy of this provincial government only to provide cloth- 
ing when the children were placed for adoption. These con- 
ditions existed for several years and were faithfully reported 
by various departmental inspectors; but nothing was ever 
done about it. Eventually the old lady died and the child- 
ren were moved. 


IN TWO or three of the larger Canadian cities it has been 
realized that children cannot be properly raised in mass. 
So the shelters or institutions in those cities have become 
just clearing houses. Children taken from their homes go to 
the shelter for just a short stay, rarely exceeding two or 
three weeks. During that time they are thoroughly exam- 
ined by a doctor, dentist and psychologist, and their 
clothing needs are taken care of. Any treatment required 
is given and they are then placed for board with private 
families whose homes have been previously approved by 
competent social service workers and the local department 
of public health. No more than two children are placed in 
one home, excepting occasionally children of one family, and 
these homes are kept under strict and constant supervision. 
There the children remain until, in the case of temporary 
wards they are returned to their relatives, and in the case of 
permanent wards until foster homes are found for them. 
When adoption is not possible, these unfortunate children 
grow up in a proper home atmcsphere, making friends 
among the children of the neighborhood, going to schoo 
with them and joining in their sports and social activities— 
growing up in a normal way, developing their own indiv, 
idualities like other children, under the watchful, kindly- 
but unobtrusive eye of the local children’s aid society. 

This is the system approved by those who have studied 
the matter, have seen this system in operation, and have 
had opportunity to examine the results in many of the 
larger cities of the world. We in Canada should also insist 
that these children deprived of their own homes should 
at least have the opportunity to grow up under conditions 
approximating those of ordinary normal children. 

Then the type of paid workers engaged for child welfare 
work is an important matter. Paid workers are necessary, 
and it is with particular {Continued on page 56} 








MUST TRE 
CHILDREN 
SUFFER ? 


By L. c Lowman 





HE NEWSPAPERS just recently have been full of 

scandal regarding the conditions existing in children’s 

shelters. The very shocking details of the ill-treat- 

ment of a number of unfortunate children in the 
Windsor shelter, which were revealed during the recent 
official investigation into the affairs of the Children’s Aid 
Society in that Ontario city, must have amazed most 
people. In Canada we have imagined that in child welfare 
matters we were quite efficient and that our operations in 
that respect would compare very favorably with those in 
other parts of the world. And yet the conditions shown to 
exist in Windsor had been going on for two or three years. 
Then, to further shock us, the Child Welfare Council of 
Toronto, supported by other organizations and individuals, 
publicly brought grave charges against the administration 
of the York County Children’s Aid Society, and a public 
investigation into the conduct of that organization has 
been in process for some time as I write. 

From an Ontario town comes the story of a little six- 
weeks-old baby boy taken into the shelter there and left 
without attention from ten o’clock at night to eight-thirty 
the next morning. The baby died. This poor little sick 
child was left by himself on the ground floor of the shelter 
all night while the rest of the children and the staff slept 
upstairs. 

Only a short time ago the newspapers also reported the 
tale of immoral conduct on the part of an official of the 
local Children’s Aid Society toward a number of young girls 
in another Ontario shelter. This had also been going on for 
some time and was only discovered when one of the girls 
gave birth to a baby. 

From other centres come stories of iron-bound discipline 
to the children in institutions where no physical cruelty is 
practised, but where the children rarely laugh. Just how 
easy it is to cover up maladministration, cruelty and 
neglect in these institutions is shown by the fact that a 
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Shocking condilions have been pevedted in some child 


wellare centres. What is the solution of the problem? 


government inspector—a clergyman—had inspected the 
Windsor shelter only a short time before the investigation 
was held, and reported everything as splendid. It is tragic 
rather than amusing, in view of the terrible conditions that 
were revealed, that on the strength of this inspector’s 
glowing report an official letter was sent to the Windsor 
Children’s Aid Society from the Government, congratu- 
lating it on the excellent conditions prevailing in its shelter. 

It is unfortunate that it should be necessary for little 
children to have to suffer in this way before, by accident 
sometimes, suspicions are aroused and things are righted. 
It is more unfortunate still that the children concerned 
have already had their share of suffering and misfortune 
without this further abuse. The hope is that it will not go 
for naught, and that the women of this country—the 
mothers of Canada—will see to it, in no uncertain way, 
that it cannot happen again. 

I have been a social service worker for nearly twenty 
years, and most of that time has been spent in connection 
with child welfare work. Not behind a desk, but in the 
homes of the people; in the police and juvenile courts; in 
the corrective institutions as well as those for the care of 
normal children. I have seen and heard some amazing things 
during that time and had some peculiar experiences, but 
nothing has astounded me so much as the indifference of 
the authorities, governmental and municipal, in may places, 
as to the quality of the work being done for unfortunate 
children, who, through no fault of their own, through mis- 
fortune, cruelty, neglect or any one of a score of things, 
become the wards of the community. It is literally true to 
say that a great deal more attention is given to, and money 
spent on, propaganda and assistance for the better raising 
of cattle and pigs than on these dependent children. 

It is not surprising to me, or to many others engaged in 
this work, that these exposures have come and that more 
will likely follow. How can scandals be avoided when child 
welfare work should be considered as suitable ground for 
the provision of soft jobs for ex-wardens or reeves who 
have outlived their usefulness in municipal activities; or 
for party political henchmen who have to be rewarded for 
their patriotic (?) activities; or for relatives of the same; or 
for clergymen not wanted in the church but who have 
influential friends at court? Such people are not at heart 
interested in child welfare work. They are purely and simply 


interested in the emoluments of office, and as long as their 
salary comes along without interruption the children may 
go hang. That is the situation in a good many places today. 
and it has existed and become worse for several years past 
That is the situation to be rectified before we hear the last 
of cruelty to these unfortunate children who have become a 
charge on the public. It will only be rectified when the 
powers that be, as represented by provincial and municipal 
governments, are forced by the weight of public opinion 
to take proper action. Will the women of Canada take the 
lead in molding public opinion so that it may be assured 
that these children in need of help may get it in a decent 
way—with economy in view always? But far more impor- 
tant than that should be efficiency and the use of modern 
methods in dealing with these little children, of whom the 
greatest social worker of all time said: ‘‘As ye do it unto 
one of these ye do it unto Me.” 


EFFICIENCY WILL only be assured when those who have 
had training and experience in child welfare work, and who, 
at least, have as much interest in the children they have to 
deal with as they have in the wages they receive, are engaged 
to do the work. With competent workers supported by an 
interested and right-thinking public, efficiency and modern 
methods will be insisted on; and then, and then only, may 
we feel that these scandals are a thing of the past. From 
coast to coast, right across Canada, are the children’s aid 
organizations, all modelled after that in Ontario, with the 
exception of the provinces of Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. 

The system in operation in Ontario is, briefly, as follows: 

A voluntary children’s aid society has been formed in 
every county, and, in addition, some of the larger cities 
have their own societies separate from the county. These 
societies are designed and equipped to aid any normal 
child whose home is not merely poor but deficient for any 
reason. These local societies operate under the Ontario 
Children’s Protection Act. The link between the Act and 
the societies is the Government Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children. The province pays his salary and 
that of his staff. The province also gives each local society 
a grant to help in the payment of an executive officer ($1,000 
a year in the larger cities; $600 a year to the county societies 
and to societies formed in smaller cities where the popula- 
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Perry was already talking boats. 
sixteen-foot jack,’’ he said. ‘‘About the sweetest craft this 
side of the lake. Goes by the name of Whistling Oyster. 
You'll love her, Tom. She’s small enough for one man to 
handle easily, given any decent sort of weather. You're to 
take her out, whenever you like.” 

Tom made conscientious protest. ‘“‘But I’m not much of a 
sailor, you know.” 

“You don’t have to be,” Perry insisted. ‘Not with the 
Oyster. Besides, you're good enough. I watched you sail 
Ted White’s yawl, Heron, last summer. You like boats, 
and that’s half of it.” 

Expertly Perry guided the car around a last sharp curve, 
and there before them lay Felton Beach harbor, a serene 
expanse of blue-green twinkling in the sunshine, cut by the 
diving pier now brilliant with colored bathing attire. The 
car slowed. “By the way, Tom," said Perry, “‘there’s a 
dance at the club tonight. Thought you might like to come.” 

The car glided to a stop before the austere white hotel 
where Tom was to stay, and Perry turned off the motor 
and faced him. “‘In fact,” he said, “‘I was going to 
ask you to do me a favor.” 

“Glad to, of course.” 

“It’s this way. There’s a new girl up 
here, sort of a cousin of mine, 
whom I'm more or less obli- 
gated to look out for, see 
she meets the right 
people and has 
a good 


“T’ve just bought a 


time. Well, 

naturally that 

will keep me pretty 

busy, and I thought, if 

f you'd look out after Philippa 

f forme...” 

For just a second Tom stared at his 

« / friend. Then, as if to cover up his hesita- 

(tion) he said quickly, ‘Sure thing, Perry. 

Glad to.’ But he was not glad. Even the anticipa- 

tion of having Philippa a whole evening to himself was 

obliterated by thesudden conviction that it was no un- 

founded suspicion had prompted this trip. What had 
Happened between this ideal couple, anyway? 





HB WAS SOON to find out. He met Philippa at the club 
that evening, watched with delight as she crossed the light- 
spangled lobby toward him, a tall, gracious figure in tur- 
quoise blue, crowned with honey-colored hair brushed 
smooth across her forehead. He flushed with pleasure as he 
took her hand. 

“It’s nice of you to take me in charge, 
low, blurred voice, smiling a little. 

Tom could only hold her hand and smile back. He was 
always bereft of words by his first sight of Philippa, even 
after a shorter separation than this had been. But while he 
looked, he saw what he had feared. Philippa was changed. 
Her eves, the color of wet wayside chicory blossoms, had 
lost their light and taken on faint undercircles of violet. Her 
face was pale, and her mouth, a sweet, large mouth, she 
held tightly as if she feared by relaxing it to lose her smile. 

The revelation spurred Tom to words. ‘Not nice of me 
at all,” he said. ‘I’m just plain grateful. It’s a long time, 
Philippa, since we've spent an evening together.” 

She turned abruptly away when he said that, and for a 
moment he gazed helplessly upon the soft curve of her cheek 
and shoulder. What was the matter with the girl? She 
drooped like a wilted flower on its stem. 

“Shall we dance?” he asked anxiously. 


’* she said in her 







Philippa flashed him a_half-smile 
over her shoulder, and they made their 
way to the large door beyond which the 
orchestra played and couples moved 
under a fantastic glare of colored lights. 
At the door Phalippa suddenly caught 
his arm fiercely, and stopped. ‘Tom, I 
don’t feel like dancing just yet. Could 


we go outside for a little, and—talk?”’ 
Of course. But before they turned 
away, Tom had seen. Seen 


Perry on the floor, bending 
with obvious devotion 
over a dark head 

all curls, clasp- 

ing tightly 





a tiny fig- 

ure in a swirl of 

candy-striped or- 

gandie and two great 

organdie sleeves like wings. 

Without a word he led Philippa 

to the wide verandah which skirts one 

end of the club house, saw her seated, 

offered her cigarettes and sank down beside 

her. For a moment neither of them spoke. The 

orchestra wailed and beat as from a distance, and the 
moonlight lay white upon the lawn. 

Tom scowled into the dark. ‘Darn Perry,” he said to 
himself. 

Philippa stirred in her chair. ‘‘Tom,”’ she said suddenly, 
“T want you to help me. I’m in a jam. I’ve hurt Perry, 
terribly.” 

“You've hurt—!’’ Tom cut his protest short. He must 
not show Philippa how much he had seen and guessed. 
“Why, surely you can’t mean that!”’ he said uneasily. 

“It’s true, all right.”” The words cut bitterly through the 
dark. ‘Listen, Tom. You're Perry’s friend and mine. 
You've got to help me. Oh, I know it’s a crazy thing to ask. 
I wouldn’t think of asking if I weren’t—well, as they say in 
the novels—desperate.’’ Her laugh was almost a sob. 

Quickly Tom bent toward her and put his hand awk- 
wardly on her arm. “Of course, my dear,’’ he exclaimed, 
“Tl do anything you want of me. You know that.” 

She caught his hand in hers and held it tight. ‘‘You’re 
such a peach, Tom. Here it is, then. You read the stories 
in the papers week before last?” 

“Yes, but I don’t see how you can hurt a man by saving 
his life.” 

“That’s because you don’t know Perry. Perry’s always 
been a leader. He’s always done everything a little bit better 
than anyone else. It seems to be very important to him.” 

“T suppose you should have let him drown 

“Perhaps. Or let someone else bring him in. That would 
have been bad enough for him. But not as bad as this.” 

‘“You mean because you’re a woman?” 

“It’s even worse than that. I’m not only a woman but I'm 
the woman he’s going to marry. You know, Tom, I never 
realized it before, but there must be something very subtle 
in the relationship between men and women when they love 
each other--something very nicely balanced. And once 
that’s destroyed —- The French, who know about such 
things, have it ina proverb: In every love affair, they say, 
there’s always l'un qui baisse et l'autre qui tend la joue (‘‘one 
does the kissing, the other lifts the cheek.’’) 

“And the first role, I take it, is the natural right of the 
male of the species.” 

“It’s essential toa man like Perry. Oh, he wants a woman 
he can be proud of, but he doesn’t want his woman to drag 


” 
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He found himself shouting back 
" Philippa's hurt, | tell you!" 


him to shore, almost senseless, in front of a crowd of specta- 
tors. He doesn’t want a woman the newspapers call an 
‘amazon’ and praise for her physical prowess. And he 
didn’t like the jokes that went the rounds up here, either. 
People didn’t mean anything, of course, but Perry was 
sensitive. He’s really been terribly hurt, Tom.” 

“I see,” said Tom. What he really saw was the extent of 
the love Philippa bore Perry. 

‘Well, as soon as I discovered what had happened I tried 
to put things right. Made myself ridiculous, I guess. I’m 
not naturally the clinging type. Wasn’t brought up that 
way, and I’m too big anyway. It takes girls like Meredyth 
to get away with that sweet femininity stuff.” 

“You mean the cousin?” , 

“Yes. Oh, she is his cousin, Tom. And he really is under 
obligation to take care of her. She—she’s cute, isn’t she?” 
Philippa hurried on, allowing him no time to reply. ‘Well, I 
thought if I was very gentle with Perry, and showed him 
how much I really depended on him, perhaps I could restore 
whatever it was I had broken between us. But it didn’t 
work. I'll have to do something more . . . drastic.” 

“Such as—” 

“Letting Perry save my life. I spoiled things by saving 
his. Why isn’t it logical to suppose I can make them right 


again by turning the tables? Oh, wait, Tom! Don’t say it’s 
ridiculous right away. I’ve thought it out carefully. It can 
be arranged.” 

“But, my Lord, Philippa, how on earth—?” 

“That’s where you come in. Listen, Tom, have you ever 
sailed a jack?” 
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She saved his life--- then 
hoped he would save hers 






"HE HEADLINE READ: 

“Blonde Amazon Rescues Fiancé 
from Drowning.” 

The story set forth how Philippa 
Warren, one of the past season’s most 
popular debutantes, had saved the life 
of Perry Kearn, seized with cramps and 
helpless a hundred yards from shore. 
And a smudgy halftone showed 
Philippa, tall, fair and divinely formed, a Viking’s daughter 
by some happy reincarnation clad in a scant white bathing 
suit and posed on the neat diving pier at Felton Beach, most 
exclusive of modern resorts. 

Tom Sheldon, sitting with what comfort he could against 
sooty green plush on the stifling accommodation coach that 
was bearing him to Felton Beach, had taken the clipping 
from his bill fold, smoothed it over his knee, and for perhaps 
the fiftieth time in the past two weeks was contemplating it 
gravely. The very sort of thing that would happen to 
Philippa and Perry, he reflected. Spectacular. They had 
only to appear together to attract attention, Perry so tall 
and fair and known to be so wealthy, Philippa all radiance 
beneath her bright hair. People invariably sighed and said, 
“What a stunning pair!” 

Yet Tom’s dark eyes, well set in his lean, mobile face, were 
troubled. Ostensibly he was going up to Felton Beach for 
the sailing. “Come on up and forget the grind for a while,” 
Perry had urged on a short trip to town the previous week. 
“T’ll see you get some sailing.” Perry could afford such a 
gesture to a friend confined to town during the summer by 
the necessity of making what accounting he could of an 
expensive legal education. 

The real reason for this trip was less easily put into 
words. It was several months since Tom had yielded to the 
inevitable, yielded as a man must, though his own devotion 
to Philippa had endured six years to Perry’s as many 
months and though the process had caused him no little 
anguish. It was hard to see a happiness so long and patiently 
pursued snatched away just at the moment it had seemed 
for the first time within his grasp. But he could cherish no 


resentment against Perry. Life had been kind to Perry; he i 
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was used to receiving from it, seemingly without effort on 
his part, his heart’s desire. Nor could he blame Philippa for 
her choice. What, after all, was the slow-burning fire of Tom 
Sheldon’s devotion to the swift passion of Perry Kearn? 

In surrendering Philippa’s person, however, he had not 
relinquished his concern for her well-being. That, seemingly, 
was a habit which no amount of resolution could dissipate. 
And there had been something in Perry’s manner when they 
had talked of Philippa and the rescue, something indefinable 
but disturbing which had made this journey all but a 
necessity. 

There was the usual expectant scattering of people at the 
station when the train finally crawled into Felton Beach. 
Immaculate white slacks and vivid sleeveless dresses waited 
in the hot July sun to greet dusty business suits and moist 
travelling prints. Almost at once Tom's searching eyes 
found Perry, and he was struck anew with incredulity. No 
man had a right to look as Perry did. His hair, light brown 
and evenly waved, shone in the sunlight, his skin was 
warmly tanned with leisurely days out of doors, and his 
proud head was erect on an athlete’s body, broad-shouldered, 
narrow-hipped. Standing beside him, shaking his hand, 
Tom knew himself for but a meagre, unimpressive sort of 
man. 

“It’s great to see you,” Perry was saying. 

It was good to see Perry, too. It was impossible, really to 
dislike a man who held your hand so firmly and smiled so 
warm a welcome. 

They made their way to a large open car resplendent in 
gleaming chromium, and drove off into the green and gold 
of the summer afternoon. Tom, filling his lungs deeply with 
the pine-scented air, watched ahead for the first glimpse 
of the lake. It was not going to be so difficult after all, he 
decided. His admiration for Perry would shield him some- 
what when he must see Philippa. And then there was the 
sailing! 
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(OUEER JOBS 


Thal ( anadian girls have made low themselves 


in strange, lar-away countries of the world + 





YEAR OR so ago I “took the 

plunge.”” I deserted the se- 

curity of business life so that 

a I might travel as I craved. I 

set out on my own, with very 

< little money, and lacking even 

a that prodigious ‘‘cheek’’ 

which is needed to get a poor 

C traveller over ticklish places, 

cS a since I am naturally some- 
what timid. 

This article is a portrait 
gallery of Canadian girls whom I met in remote corners of 
the earth. Each one is making a unique mark in life, and 
inspiring the world’s respect for the energy and initiative 
of young Miss Canada. 

I have met Canadian girls carving out their careers in 
Syria, Egypt, India, Assam, Ceylon, Malaya, and, of all 
places, Tibet! 

These given here are outstanding examples of questing 
Canadian girlhood. One cannot help feeling inspired by 
them; such lively examples, they seem, of the keen, restless 
spirit which is urging young Canada to seek its destiny in 
far-away corners of this old earth. The very self-same spirit 
which brought them out so far is the one responsible for 
their striking success. 

Let us begin with Norma Mayer, formerly in a Winnipeg 
office, who showed me great kindness in Norway. Norma’s 
health was indifferent; therefore she had the pluck to give 
up her job and use her savings on sea travel to recuperate. 

“Health is more than riches,’’ she told me. “It’s an old 
proverb, so nearly a platitude that most of us overlook the 
wisdom of it. I passionately desired perfect physical health. 
I went out for it, and, thank heaven, got it. 

“My search for it eventually led me, after a month in 
Europe, to a famous German School of Health in the Black 
Forest. Here, for months on end, I lived with others in a 
carefree ‘Back to Nature’ existence, with a scientific diet 
and carefully thought-out exercises. 

“I did so well, and furnished such an excellent example 
of the school’s methods, that I was offered a post as instruct- 
ress. I took it, and loved it, but the salary was a mere 
pittance and, anyway, I felt eager to get on my own. 

“So I travelled to see in what other 
country I could put into practice the 
principles I had learned. And I found 
my opportunity in Norway. I founded 
my modest little ‘Mayer School’ just 
outside Oslo. Very soon I had an 
enthusiastic little band, chiefly of 
young office people in Oslo. I was 
able to buy a bit of land and erect 
my own huts. My specialty has be- 
come that of keeping young office- 
going Norway strong and fit.” 

When I was in Damascus, I heard 
of the activities of Elsie Naismith in 
the Syrian Desert. She was, they said, 
a young girl from Vancouver, so I 
travelled out far into the desert by 
car on purpose to clasp her hand, and 
to hear what this young Canadian 
was making of life. 

I found her among the black tents 
of the Bedouin, in blazing heat, tend- 
ing four sick goats! Around us 
stretched a shimmering plain as far 
as the eye could see, only broken by 
an occasional scrub bush. “Let's 
come in the tents,’’ she smiled; “the 








And another is a veterinary 
whose work is in the desert. 


by MADGE HUSTON 


sun’s getting a bit fierce now, isn't it? I shan’t be doing 
anything now until toward evening.” 

We went into the tents and sat talking. ‘Strange place 
to find a Canadian, isn't it?’’ she laughed. I smote something 
that was crawling in the region of my neck, and nodded. 

“My father lived in Vancouver all his life, but mother 
came from Seattle,’’ she said. ‘‘He was a clever veterinary 
surgeon. I learned a good deal through helping him—-which 
is, incidentally, why I come to be here at all. I was travelling 
round here, and when we took a trip into 
the desert I heard that the Sheik of the 
Beni Rukr had a flock of sheep that were 
being simply ravaged by some disease. 
I went over to see the Sheik, looked over 
the flock, and found the trouble in their 
water. I told him what to do, and a week 
later he called on me in my hotel in Dam- 
ascus. 

“The whole flock had made the recov- 
ery I'd prophesied. The old fellow was 
delighted. I actually had to ride out 
with a camel escort of Bedouin to see the 
miracle that my suggestions had wrought. 
Once there, the old Sheik asked my advice 
concerning some other sheep, and I gave 


osity. I refused them with embarrassment; 
for one thing they were too cumbersome, 
and for another they seemed out of all 
proportion to the service I had done him. 
In the end, since I could not accept inlaid 
daggers or an Arab mare, he presented 
me with a bag of riyal (dollars) which he 
insisted I should accept as recompense. 

“He then begged me to ride over to see his ‘uncle,’ who 
had a diseased white camel. I did so, but that camel beat 
me. It was a beautiful creature and quite docile—unlike 
the vicious common brown camel—and so I was able to 
examine it easily; but I knew very little of camels and their 
ways, and I had stayed in the encamp- 
ment a full week, sending at various 
times for drugs and stuff in Damascus 
before the camel took the right turn. 

“The Sheik paid me generously, 
and since my reputation had been 
spread about by these triumphs I had 
by then got quite a number of offers 
from Sheiks who wished me to inspect 
and cure their sheep, goats, horses 
or camels. I accepted the offers in all 
cases that were from well-known 
Sheiks, and did remarkably well out 
of it. 

“By that time, however, the ter- 
rific heat of the desert was beginning 
to affect me. I travelled down to 
Beirut, and spent some of my quite 
considerable earnings on a short sea 
trip, after which I stayed awhile in 
Alexandria. 

“But it was quite clear to me that 
I had found my vocation. It was 
a strange life, and at times quite a 
dangerous one; but it was full of 
fascination and interest. I came back 
and ‘waded in’ once again. 
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“Then, to my amazement, the old 7 , 
man caused presents to be brought forth : 
of a kind that would stagger anyone who ‘ 
had had no experience of Eastern gener- Cue 
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Another is a doctor 





One girl is a guide 
to tourists in Egypt. 


“The Bedouin had not forgotten me; there were plenty of 
demands on my time. I’ve encountered sandstorms and 
locust storms. I’ve often met disreputable characters and 
been cheated; but in the main I’ve been well treated both 
by the desert and its inhabitants. 

“Perhaps it is because I am definitely a very useful 
person to them that I have always been shown such kindness 
and civility. Language barriers are sometimes a nuisance 
with the minor tribes, although most of the bigger Sheiks 

speak French fluently. Payment also 
sometimes takes queer forms. During 
the worst months of the year, however, 
I simply give up everything and take a 
long holiday, usually at Alexandria by 
the sea.”’ 

So here again was Young Canada 
making no uncertain mark in a remote 
part of the world. I admired her pluck. 
Few men would be eager to embark on 
the long rides across the desert, often at 
night, and only accompanied by an old 
herdsman. Night riding in the desert is 
an eerie experience. At intervals you 
hear the cry of the jackal, or of some 
night bird. All the rest is darkness and 
infinity until you reach an encampment 
and hear men’s voices and the bleating 
of goats. 

Elsie Naismith, Vancouver, is rapidly 
becoming a rich woman, I believe; but 
she deserves every bit of it. Not that 
her ultimate aim is to become rich—she 
is too engrossed in her job. It holds 
her, and she is now, after some years at 
it, rapidly becoming an expert of a very 
high order in this particular line. 






in Tibet. 


MARY BROCKES, a business woman 
in Cairo, is in her early thirties. She came out to Egypt to 
work for Ferli’s, in the Sharia-el-Genaineh—a firm which 
smashed within two months of her coming. Her passage 
back would have left her almost penniless; she therefore 
tried desperately hard to obtain some other situation. 
Since this brought no results, she transferred herself to 
smaller and cheaper quarters, in a room in a narrow street 
above a little Greek shop. Each day, using her two-months 
experience of Cairo, she sallied forth and offered her services 
as guide to tourists visiting the city. 

Egyptian guides have a name for being somewhat “‘over- 
smart”’ in their dealings with tourists, who are often unfam- 
iliar both with the currency and the normal charges on 
gharry rides, etc. This gave Mary her opening, as she told 
me. 

“The Egyptian tout, with his red face and blue galabieh, 
was more picturesque than I,”’ she told me, “but on the 
other hand, tourists who had perhaps been ‘bitten’ before, 
very often seemed delighted to hire the services of someone 
of their own kind, and they would always comment on the 
extreme fairness of my charges. I could always get a 
Canadian party, in competition with the Egyptian tout, 
and very often the same was true of English and American 
ones. People were always extraordinarily kind, and most 
interested in my venture. 

“Things were soon humming so pleasantly that I was able 
to forsake my stuffy little room and move into mote pleasant 
quarters; and I established a useful connection with the 
hotels. 

“Often I would journey with parties to Luxor or Karnak. 
I had soaked myself in my subject —Egypt, and though I 
still have an occasional {Continued on page 46} 
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“No, but Perry has offered me—’’ Tom said hesitantly. 

“I know. It was my suggestion. A jack’s one of the few 
sailboats which will upset, that is, if you want it to.” 

“But, Philippa, that’s preposterous.” 

“Wait, please. It’s perfectly possible. Most sailing 
accidents are because of inexpert sailors. I don’t mean that 
you aren't good, Tom, but people know you're inexperienced. 
That would clear you of any blame. Well, suppose we did 
upset, you and Perry and I. That would give Perry his 
chance, wouldn’t it?” 

“Nonsense, Philippa. With you as good a swimmer as 
you're known to be.” 

“Oh, but I won’t be swimming. I'll be unconscious. 
Things happen when a yacht goes over. I'll pretend.”’ 

“But it’s dangerous.” 

“Not too dangerous. You swim quite well, Tom. You 
can take care of yourself. And as for me, why, Perry’ll take 
care of me. And then, don’t you see, I will have rescued 
Perry, Perry will have rescued me, his heroism will have 
cancelled mine, and we can start all over again from where 
we were before.” 

“But it’s fantastic, my dear. Suppose something should 
go wrong?” 

Philippa caught his hand more tightly between her own. 
“It won't. And you've got to do it. Oh, Tom, please. It 
means everything to me.” 

Everything. It was a bleak but incontestable fact. Tom 
bent his head before it and promised to do what he could. 


THEY WERE almost idyllic, those first days of Tom’s stay 
at Felton Beach. The wind continued offshore, a hot, steady 
breeze from the west, and the sun shone intensely upon the 
lake, pale blue and smooth as glass. Tom sailed the Whistling 
Oyster, often with Philippa alone, sometimes with Perry and 
Meredyth along. Meredyth was cute, he admitted resent- 
fully, a tiny girl in red and white stripes, her curls caught 
close to her forehead under a red scarf. She screamed 
daintily as she stepped across the narrow space of water 
between dinghy and deck, and then curled like a kitten ina 
nest of bright pillows and gazed about with wide-brown eyes 
and told Perry how wonderful he was when he so much as 
tightened a line. 

But Meredyth was no sailor. She preferred to keep Perry 
beside her in the cool spaciousness of the clubhouse verandah 
where she could wear trailing chiffons to advantage, and 
they could sip cocktails and discuss 
life. So Tom sailed more often with 
Philippa alone. Philippa in rumpled 
white slacks and a faded blue sweater, 
her hair a halo in the sun, hugging her 
knees in the cockpit. Sometimes, 
turning to her suddenly, he would find 
her eyes hard upon him, holding a look 
of troubled speculation. Then Tom 
held the tiller pridefully, exultation 
swelling in his heart. Almost, then, he 
might be the chosen mate of the 
Viking’s daughter, a man to bear her 
safe over uncharted seas, to battle 
raging gale and sea monster to make 
her his own. 

If only Philippa would not turn as 
suddenly away from him, to face the 
west and break the magic silence with: 

“Looks as though the wind might 
freshen by morning. You're all set, 
aren't you, Tom?” 

All set, yes. Tom knew what he 
must do and how it was to be done. But 
tomorrow might grant him another 
fair day—another day with Philippa. 

He could only hope. 

The wind, however, changed at last. 
Just before the dinner hour at the end 
of one long, stifling day, the tiny tri- 
angular tell-tale at the Whistling 
Oyster’s masthead lifted suddenly, 
straightened to the southeast, flopped 
crazily and then lagged again. Tom, 
sprawled in his bathing suit on deck as 
the boat lay at its mooring, raised him- 
self on his elbows and sniffed. Then he 
lowered his head again to his arms, 
hoping he had been mistaken. 

But the tell-tale did not lie. Already 
beyond the harbor entrance, little 
patches of dark green, spreading and 
changing as they ran, ruffled over the 
calm surface of the lake. The wind, in 
spite of a sky still serene, was veering 
by fits and starts to the northwest, and 
Felton Beach was due for a squall 
before nightfall. And presently on the 
narrow wharf appeared two figures 
hallooing and waving their arms for 
Tom to come after them in the dinghy. 

“Think you can manage her?’’ Perry 
asked as he helped Philippa aboard. 

“Like to try,” Tom told him. “This 





isn't really what you'd call weather, is it?’’ he said grinning. 

“No, not really weather—yet.’’ Perry laughed and fell to 
removing the stops from the mainsail. 

Philippa had seated herself quietly on the little ledge that 
lined the cockpit. ‘‘But it is a bit tricky when the weather's 
changing this way, Perry,’”’ she reminded him. 

“Nonsense, Philippa.”” Perry’s voice held a note of 
reprimand. ‘You know better than that. Probably the best 
sailing we’ve had all week, that’s all. You shouldn't have 
said what you did to Meredyth. You made her afraid to 
come with us.” 

Philippa did not reply, but sat watching while the two 
men hauled at the halyards and the sail opened, lifted and 
stretched loosely in the wavering breeze. Tom tried not to 
look at her. His hands fumbled on the ropes anyway. But 
he could see her, nevertheless. See how the sun burnished 
her hair and glowed over her warm cheek. It was thus he 
would always remember her, as she was in those last minutes 
before he gave her back to Perry. 

Slowly, aslant a faltering breeze, the Whistling Oyster 
moved away from its mooring. The first promising puffs of 
wind had given way to a discouraging calm. Under the 
protection of the high dune which juts abruptly out from the 
northern shore to guard the harbor mouth, the wind failed 
altogether, the sail drooped and flapped, and the shoreline 
seemed to stand still. 

Another puff sent the tell-tale flirting wildly. The sail 
grew taut. The Whistling Oyster heeled crazily to one side 
until her rail was wet, and then slid easily out of the harbor. 

“This is better,’’ rejoiced Perry. ‘Keep her full ahead, 
Tom. We'll come about between puffs and tack north into 
her.”” Perry lit his pipe, crawled forward and sat on the 
small deck, leaning against the mast, his back toward them. 

Tom found Philippa’s eyes. They were dark blue and 
unfathomable. 

Another gentle puff, though but half-hearted, bore the 
willing Oyster well out into the lake. As soon as it had died, 
Tom manoeuvred to bring the little boat about. The Oyster 
veered, miles of blue-green water swung past the bow in a 
wide circle and the boat settled on its new course, due north 
and about six points into the wind. 

The next puff is the one, thought Tom, and anxiously 
measured the distance to shore. About a hundred and fifty 
yards. Not too far for a strong swimmer like Perry, far 
enough to give Perry all the glory necessary. Again he 
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glanced at Philippa. She sat with eyes on shore, waiting. He 
tried not to look at her again. The next puff would be along 


anv minute now. He lifted his face to the northwest, his 


nostrils wide, feeling for it. 

He saw it coming the minute it hit the water. Magically it 
ruffled up the surface, stirring it to green and purple. Quickly 
it approached. Tom took a deep breath and bore hard upon 
the tiller. The hull of the Oyster turned off its course, pointed 
east ward and brought its sail at right angles to the oncoming 
blast of wind. 

“Hi. there.” called Perry, jumping to his feet on the 
foreward deck. “You crazy, Tom?” 


AND THEN the puff struck, a stiff slap of wind against the 
sail, and the Oyster was over. It had happened quickly, more 
quickly than Tom was prepared for. He had only a confused 
impression of the white length that was Perry leaping 
grotesquely in the air, of Philippa’s blue sweater rising from 
her seat, of sighing as the white sail cut downward through 
the air, and he was in the water, coughing and sputtering. 

For a minute Tom did not even attempt to swim. Swim- 
ming to shore seemed a waste of effort somehow, now that 
Philippa was Perry’s again. Then he found himself at the 
surface, mechanically moving his arms and legs, and shook 
the water from his eyes to look about. Immediately before 
him lay the Oyster on her side, her broad sail stretched over 
the water like the wing of a drowned butterfly, and bobbing 
violently in the chopping waves that had followed the wind. 
Beyond it rose Perry’s head. Philippa was nowhere to be 
seen. 

At first Tom did not grasp what had happened. Philippa 
was somewhere. Perhaps Perry had already found her. And 
then his heart seemed to stand still. For Perry, his handsome 
face twisted and curiously white beneath the tan, lifted an 
arm weakly to catch at the bobbing bow, missed it, reached 
desperately again, caught it this time and looking wildly 
about him. And still no Philippa. 

What occurred then was but a confused memory to Tom. 
He may have shouted at Perry’s distorted face. He may 
even have received an answer. But the words were vague, 
and lost somewhere in the little space of restless water be- 
tween them. He remembered only that he was suddenly 
under the surface, groping in the mysterious shadow 
beneath the Oyster. He found her somehow, her body float- 
ing at a grotesque angle beneath the boat, caught her about 
the neck and fought his way back to 
the surface. 

Clinging to the unsteady support of 
the dipping masthead, he held Philippa 
up. Blood, in a thin zigzag, moved 
slowly from a gash on one temple and 
spread on one wet cheek. Seeing it, 
Tom thought she must be dead. Then 
he felt her body move within his arm. 
She was still breathing. Her plan, up 
to a point at least, had worked, only too 
realistically. Some mishap, perhaps the 
boom falling toward her as she rose 
from her seat in the tipping yacht, had 
resulted in this. 

He looked crazily about to locate 
Perry’s head again. ‘‘She’s hurt!” he 
shouted. 

“What did you expect, you fool?” 
came from the white, unfamiliar face. 
“Of all the cock-eyed blunders . . .” 

This was no time for such talk. Tom 
felt his own terrible fear give way before 
anger at Perry. He found himself 
shouting back: “You shut up. Save 
your breath. You'll need it. Philippa’s 
hurt, I tell you!” 

“Hurt?” echoed Perry across the 
water. It was as if he had not heard 
Tom the first time. “But, Tom, what 
are we going to do?” 

There was panic in Perry’s voice. He 
was afraid. It seemed to Tom that he 
had known all along that Perry, for 
whom life had been so easy, would be 
afraid in the face of real danger. The 
realization did something exciting to 
him. It banished his own feeling of 
panic and filled him with a sensation 
almost of elation. 

He ignored Perry. Calmly he looked 
toward shore. He could hold on, of 
course, till help came. But when would 
that be? Between them and Felton 
Beach the headland loomed green and 
yellow in the fading sunlight. Unless 
chance sent some stroller to the beach 
beyond it, their predicament might pass 
unnoticed for hours. And meanwhile a 
round black cloud was already nosing 
its way up above the shoreline to the 
northwest; puff after puff of treacherous 
wind was pointing the lake up in brisk 
little waves; {Continued on page 51} 
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But she held out for the 
tall candles and potted palms, 
a ‘‘Here Comes the Bride’”’ on 
a violin, and someone stand- 
ing around in gardenias. 

The date was set a month 
away. An eight o’clock wed- 
ding. 


FOR TWO weeks the Coch- 
ran family went on its cus- 
tomary, hectic way. Patsy, 
slim and radiant, taking the 
eight o'clock every morning 
for Bullock’s Book Shop. 

Mrs. Cochran, a _ deter- 
mined blue felt holding down 
her hurried grey hair, starting 
off in the car for the ‘‘Coch- 
ran Company Real Estate 
and Insurance.” 

Marty and Ann left for 
school. And Jane was left to 
do or stack the dishes. Per- 
haps a smuggled cigarette 
over her sketches. Mrs. 
Cochran prided herself that 
none of herdaughters smoked. 

Two weeks before the wed- 
ding Patsy gave up her job 
and came home with her note- 
book filled with names and 
addresses, of wedding 
guests, prices of electric re- 
frigerators and silk nighties, 
and wedding menus. She 
found a dishevelled Jane 
struggling with a jumble of 
assorted yardage which 
writhed on Patsy’s bed, and 
a litter of sketches disfiguring 
the dressing-table. 

For once in her life Patsy 
could not complain of Jane’s 
disorderliness. A trousseau 
designed and executed by 
Jane was something. She 
would sleep under her bed 
before she would complain, 
although it was well known 
among Cochrans that Patsy’s 
room was not a dumping 
ground. 

During the nights that fol- 
lowed, Patsy’s sleep might 
have been more peaceful had 
she been under the bed. With 
a sprinkling of pins and pat- 
terns that rustled every time 
she turned over, with the 
whirring of Jane’s sewing 
machine in her ears and a 
light in her eyes far into the 
night, Patsy began to feel 
jaded. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Coch- 
ran had got into the feeling 
of the thing. The wedding 
spirit took possession of her 
with such vengeance that 
she threw herself into a thor- 
ough ransacking of the house, 
laboring under the delusion 
that she was housecleaning. 

Before and after office 
hours they met her on the 
stairs staggering under arm- 
fuls of bedding and pillows. 
Apparently she was moving 
all the upstairs downstairs 
and all the downstairs up. 
She worried with bags of rags 


She wondered if she could 
keep from killing Jane, 
beating her mother, or 
setting fire to the whole 
hysterical 


establishment. 


rleve s the lype of story every editor welt omes = the 
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and old clothing that she had been saving for years. She 
rehung pictures and cleaned the basement, even whacking 
up an old nightgown of Patsy’s for a curtain to the base- 
ment window. She sorted out dresser drawers; put moth- 
balls in the woollens. She had the roof mended and the 
chimneys swept, although it was not that time of year. She 
took a clock to have fixed that had not been running for ages. 
She painted the kitchen steps herself and swept the garage. 
She bought a new garbage pail and sent the living-room rug 
to be cleaned, not noticing that the date for its return was 
the day after the wedding. She put all the downstairs cur- 
tains to soak in gasoline and straightway forgot all about 
them until Patsy just happened to wonder. And there they 
were, a soggy smelly mess. But Mrs. Cochran smilingly 
managed them somehow. 

She could hardly stand still long enough for Jane to fit 
the cream lace dress that had been chosen for her. In fact 
she twitched at the very thought that she had to have any- 
thing new. Her grey crépe was plenty good enough, she 
snorted. 

It was while she was being fitted one evening, with Patsy 
watching drowsily from the side of her bed, that Mrs. 
Cochran took time out to inform Patsy that she had been 
asking some guests on her own account. 

“That’s swell, mother,’’ Patsy assured her. She had a 
quick vision of the “‘old faithfuls”’ of the “Class of Naughty- 
nought” who had attended every reunion from then until 
now with her mother. And then there were the colleagues 
from the “Independent Women Voters’ League.”’ 

“A grand crowd,” her mother called them loyally. 

Feeling somewhat alarmed Patsy enquired: “How many 
have you asked?” 

“T think I counted up to sixty-five,” her mother announ- 
ced, peering at herself in the mirror. 





“What!” Patsy became wide awake. “How many did 
you say?” 

“T really was surprised myself when I counted them. I 
don’t think there are very many more.” 

Many more? For a moment Patsy wondered if she were 
having a bad dream. There were all of Jimmie’s friends. 
And hers. And the cousins. And the neighbors. 

When the grand total was in, Patsy knew it was no dream. 
There were one hundred and eleven. Just a quiet home 
wedding! 

“But, mother,’’ she asked, “where will we put them all? 
What’ll we feed them?’ 

Mrs. Cochran dismissed the first question with a wave of 
her hand. What were a hundred or more guests to her? As 
for the eats, she had ordered the ice cream that very day 
from a man who had come into her office taking orders. He 
had seen the announcement in the paper, he told her. 

“But, mother, you don’t know a thing about his old 
ice cream. And I don’t want ice cream any way.” 

“Now, Patsy, you're getting all tired out and irritable. 
I know an honest man when I see him, and he had colored 
pictures of just the very thing. A white roll with a pink 
heart in the middle.” 

Patsy groaned. She just could not help it. She had planned 
such a nice little supper. 

Patsy’s silence hurried an explanation from Mrs. Cochran: 
“There will be coffee, of course. Mrs. Jobson is going to 
attend to that for us.” 

Patsy and Jane spoke together. “Not Mrs. Jobson next 
door?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Not really. Not Mrs, Jobson, that nosey old thing,” 
Patsy whimpered. 

“Now, girls, Mrs. Jobson is not nosey, as you put it. 
She’s interested. She stopped me the other morning as I 
was backing out the driveway, to offer anything she could 
do. I thought it very considerate of her, so I asked her then 
and there about making the coffee.” 


“Of course you had io plead with her,” Jane said with 
her mouth full of pins. 

Patsy laid back on her new tomato tea-dress in a semi- 
collapse. She felt collapsed altogether, now that all her 
plans had been taken off her hands. She would have cher- 
ished being consulted about her own trousseau. But, of 
course, Jane was the one for that. And all the things her 
mother had been changing around the house she had closed 
her eyes to them. But this last. This was something else. 

“Thank goodness!’’ she thought. ‘Marty and Ann are 
not interested enough to be anything but bridesmaids.” 

Even in this she found that she was mistaken the next 
day when Marty announced: ‘‘We sure picked up a swell 
bargain for you today, Pat. Didn’t we Ann?” 

“What kind of a bargain?’’ Patsy questioned, only half 
listening. 

“‘We realized how good it was, so we made the arrange- 
ments about the decorations right then. They'll be swell.” 

“Decorations. What decorations?” Patsy acted dazed. 

Marty looked at her with scorn. ‘What decorations! 
For Pete’s sake! The wedding decorations, of course. And 
listen to this, Useless. There’s a Greek kid in my English 
class. His father’s a downtown florist. I happened to say 
something about the wedding and this guy came forth with 
some keen ideas about decorating. We got talking, and then 
he made this swell offer of bringing some things from his 
dad’s shop and doing the decorating for nothing. I mean, 
practically nothing. Of course, he’ll charge for the rent of 
the potted plants and things. And we’ll give hima kind ofa 
tip for his work. Isn’t that swell?” 

Before Patsy could think of words expressive enough to 
convey her feelings, her mother spoke up commending 
Marty’s cleverness. 

So the decorations were settled! 


AS THE days clipped by, Jane grew temperamental. She 
worked all day in rumpled pyjamas. She abandoned any 
thought of make-up. Her hair strung in wisps behind her 
ears. Her mouth was always full of pins, half of which she 
stuck in Patsy’s back and then she complained when Patsy 
jumped. And as the time drew nearer she stuck the pins in 
deeper. 

Mrs. Cochran’s frenzied housecleaning became violent. 
She gave up listening to “‘Amos ’n’ Andy.” She left word 
at the office to call her when necessary and stayed at home, 
mornings. 

And Jimmie. Big strong Jimmie was just a gentle breeze 
that wafted in and out of the house some time after dark. 
He asked a few questions that were seldom answered, 
docilely looked over the wedding presents, and sometimes 
he wheedled a kiss or two from Patsy if Mrs. Cochran or 
Jane was not using her for the moment. Finally, his presence 
being unimportant, he disappeared. 

The only time he came in handy was when there was a 
shower or a dinner in ‘‘their’” honor. He got more attention 
from Patsy over the telephone between functions. 

As the days moved on, the main arteries of the Cochran 
house became choked with shredded paper, tissue and 
boxes. Sometimes someone would heave a load of them into 
the hall closet and clear the way for a fresh supply. 


All the tables in the house, even the dining table, were 4 


moved to the upstairs [Continued on page 28} 
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formal, just a quiet home wedding. 
Jimmie, now that he had the approval of the Cochran 
tribe, was for getting the license, a stray minister, and 
having it over with as painlessly as possible. 

Mrs. Cochran remonstrated. ‘‘With Marty and Ann in school 
and Jane’s course in costume designing unfinished, I just don’t 
see how I can take on a wedding. Not now.” 

Marty and Ann begged the couple to elope. They figured 
that it was worth a chunk of their combined allowances to ‘‘keep 
their home safe for struggling co-eds.” 

Jane, the oldest Cochran, voiced no objections, merely re- 
marking: ‘Ho-hum! Another spasm of dressmaking for this 
girlie. But from now on there’ll be one less Cochran to stick pins 
into. Thank goodness!” 

On the whole Patsy was discouraged by the co-operation she 
received. But she did not weaken. One hour with Jimmie on 
the porch under a climbing moon put him where she wanted 
him. And from experience she knew that her mother ‘‘could be 
had.” Jane’s remark had clinched the trousseau problem. So 
Patsy proceeded to make her plans. 

Marty and Ann, their first proposition being ignored, applied 
as “‘brush-beaters” for the wedding procession. And still being 
ignored, they notified the society editor of the Times of the 
approaching nuptials, giving the information that ‘‘the two at- 
tractive sisters of the bride will act as bridesmaids.” 

Patsy read the announcement quite unperturbed, saying: “A 
lot the newspaper knows. Jane’s going to be my bridesmaid.” 

“Oh, yeah!’’ was all Jane said for several moments. 

“Please, Jane,”’ pleaded Patsy, ‘if you ask me, it’s an honor.” 

“Honor!” scoffed Jane. ‘‘What an honor to drag you and your 
flat feet to the altar!’? 

Patsy only laughed. 

“Well!” Jane finally consented, “I'll do it this time, but after 
this when you get married pick out someone your own size.” 

Little by little Mrs. Cochran weakened, Patsy offering con- 
cessions—such as giving up engraved invitations. 

“T’ll invite them over the telephone,” Patsy told her. ‘There 
will only be the families and intimate friends. And I really don’t 
need much ot a trousseau. There's no need for a fussy affair.” 


[Dem COCHRAN was holding out for a wedding, nothing 
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he declared, “‘and people from the other side of the Etobicoke 
came to our raising.” Then, as he saw Matt’s expression of 
horror, his own face fell. ‘‘Of course, to you new come from a 
land of wealth and comfort,”’ he added quickly, “‘it must 
seem poor indeed.”’ 

“Not at all,”’ protested Matt. ‘But Governor Grant has 
spoken so often, and in such high terms, of the Delanceys, 
that I had come to expect something quite marvellous of 
them. I am sure this must be very convenient and com- 
fortable.”’ 

The boy wriggled uncomfortably. 
politeness, sir, and not from the heart.” 

Matt’s smile grew warm and sincere as he turned it on 
the flushed face of his companion. ‘You're a loyal boy,” 
he commented. “If the master is worthy of the man, these 
Delanceys are worth coming far to visit Or perhaps 
you are a son of the house,”’ he added quickly, though his 
glance up and down the boy’s shabby suit belied the 
compliment. 

“Oh no, sir,’’ returned the lad with great humility in his 
voice. ‘‘But here comes my mistress.’’ He turned to address 
a woman, small, demure and smiling, who had come out of 
the cabin to greet them. ‘‘Mistress Delancey, this gentleman 
is Sir Martin Moreland who has come to have supper with 
you and Master John and 
Mistress Stephanie. And 
may I leave him to you and 
go about my proper busi- | | | oa fF a 
ness in the stable?” 

The woman looked 
startled. ‘‘But St—,’’ she 
began. 

“Sir Martin has been 
gracious enough, madam,” 
the boy interrupted in a 
strange, tense voice, ‘‘to 
praise me as a faithful 
servant of the Delanceys. I 
hope you will be kind 
enough to confirm him in 
the good opinion he has 
thus formed of a poor lad.” 

Mistress Delancey smiled 
good-humoredly. *‘‘Perhaps 
I can do that, too -Tom. 
You must excuse Tom’s 
familiarity, Sir Martin. The 
ways of the woods are not 
the ways of cities.” 

“Indeed it is I who need 
excuse, for this unceremoni- 
ous visit, but Governor 
Grant assured me that the 
Delanceys were ever ready 
to help a neighbor, as I hope 
I shall soon be, and I find 
hunger a strong discipline to 
independence.” 

“On the contrary, you 
honor us.” Mistress De- 
lancey was leading him to 
the cabin as she spoke, and 
had soon seated him in the 
one comfortable chair the 
room boasted, while she 
busied herself about the 
great fireplace. 

Presently she was joined 
by a tall girl in dark-blue 
homespun, with a crown of 
braided hair, as red as gold, 
that seemed to bring the 
sunshine with it into the 
dark cabin. The girl’s long 
white fingers were curved 
tenderly around a_ small 
wooden bowl which she 
showed to the woman at the 
fireplace. “Please,’’ she 
murmuredhastily, in Italian, 
as the other uttered a sharp 
ejaculation and dropped her 
frying-pan quickly. “Please! 
What if it is the seed grain? 
So fine a gentleman must 
not know that the Delanceys 
lack for bread. I will just 
mix up a cake—” 

“But we had potatoes,” 
Margaret Delancey’s voice 
was reproachful, but she 
too, spoke in Italian. “You 
act like some foolish Eng- 
lish settler with no know- 


“You speak from 


golden-haired girl imperturbably, pouring a little water into 
the bowl. 

“Women!”’ Matt thought bitterly to himself. ‘‘What 
shallow, vain, selfish creatures they are, to be sure. Putting 
appearances first, even in the backwoods.”” Yet he could 
not turn his eyes away, and presently, his pulses throbbing 
oddly, he rose and moved toward the two women. 

“May I not be presented, madam?” he asked his hostess. 

The golden-haired girl blushed, and Margaret Delancey 
smiled demurely. ‘I ask your pardon, sir. Being busied in 
the kitchen, I clean forgot your presence in—’’ she waved 
her hand humorously toward the other end of the cabin 
“the drawing-room. Nor did I realize that you had not 
met my sister-in-law. Sir Martin Moreland, may I present 
Mistress Stephanie Delancey?” 

Stephanie sank to the floor in a deep curtsy, and Matt 
bowed stiffly, from the waist as though he were in a ballroom. 
“Your servant, madam.” 

“Sir, you are welcome to our wilderness.” 

Her smile challenged him, though her voice was low and 
trembled a little. Hastily he fumbled for a compliment. 
‘No longer a wilderness, Mistress Stephanie, since like that 
Ferdinand who was shipwrecked on a desert island I have 
found a princess.”” She looked up at him, still smiling. 
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“Be not in haste then to congratulate yourself,” she 
teased. “‘Remember, sir, that Ferdinand was like any other 
settler. He had no easy task with his logging.” 

“Ah, but Miranda watched and smiled Their 
glances caught and tangled, and a new, pleasant excitement 
gnawed at their young hearts. 

“Miranda offered to help Ferdinand move his logs, if 
you'll remember, Sir Martin,”’ interposed Margaret De- 
lancey, dryly. ‘‘Smiles are less useful in the backwoods 
than strong hearts and willing hands.”’ 

“Margaret,” cried Stephanie reproachfully. “You will 
make Sir Martin think us a pair of blowsy country wenches 
that ask no more than a hard day’s work to make them 
completely happy.” 

“You wrong me,” he replied gallantly, ‘‘in thinking that 
the remotest shadows of the backwoods could blind me to 
beauty that would adorn the proudest drawing-rooms of 
Europe.”’ 

Then, as her cheek glowed at his praise, he told himself 
again bitterly that all women were alike, and wondered 
why it should cost him such a pang to find another who 
believed that life was meant to be lived only in drawing- 
rooms. ‘‘You must hate the wilderness which would obscure 
such a gem,’’ he added, turning the knife in a wound he 
himself did not understand. 

“They say cakes cooked 
in the ashes are sweetest,” 
said Margaret with her eyes 
on Stephanie, whose long 
white fingers manipulated 
the tongs as she heaped the 
glowing coals around her 
covered cooking-pot and 
on top. 

“The French have an old 
saying that he who has seen 
the cook can foretell the 
taste of the cakes,”’ returned 
Matt with a bow to the girl. 

“And what, sir, is your 
prophecy regarding these?” 

“That I would spend my 
life in tasting,”” he answered 
gravely. 

She dropped her eyes 
before his steady gaze, and 
again that rare flush spread 
over her cheeks. ‘‘We would 
not have you go hence 
hungry, sir,” she replied 
simply 

“And in so saying, feed 
me,”’ finished Matt, the last 
trace of bitterness dropping 
from his voice as his eyes 
lingered on the gentle curve 
of Stephanie’s cheek and the 
proud tilt of her chin. 

Truly did he speak, too, 
for when the table had been 
spread and Jack Delancey 
had come in from work, 
Matt ate like a man in a 
dream. The good venison 
might have been moccasin 
leather, the wheat cakes 

boiled bark, and he 
would have noticed nothing 
lacking. 

“So you are to be our 
neighbor, sir?”’ said Jack 
Delancey cheerily. ‘I had 
hoped that land might even- 
tually be my brother Jim’s, 
but a plot north of mine will 
serve his need. Two are 
better than one, but three 
are better still. I foresee 
some mighty changes in 
these woods in the next 
year or two.” 

“Governor Grant seems 
to think I shall not change 
much but the color of my 
own hands,” laughed Matt, 
a trifle self-conscious before 
the young blonde giant who 
was Stephanie Delancey’s 
brother. 

Jack laughed, too. He 
liked this slim Englishman 
with the dancing hazel eyes 
that became so devout 
whenever they rested on 
Stephanie. “Oh, you'll 
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“So is the pride of the 
Delanceys,” retorted the 
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So mad Matt Moreland knelt 
before his lady in the golden 
Canadian mid - afternoon. 


LADY IN FOMESPUN 


The romantic tale of a girl who, in the early days of Muddy Vorl 


risked everything---because she was in love 


N A CORNISH BALLROOM, one cold October 

* @vening in 1805, a lady in peach-pink brocade low- 

ered long lashes appealingly over shrewd blue eyes, 

and let a small insolent mouth quiver appealingly. 

- Adam Tregarney had insulted her, she declared, and 
there was none to defend her. It was to Sir Martin 
Moreland that she spoke—mad Matt Moreland, 

who had gambled and jested away his inheritance; and his 
dancing eyes grew dark and ardent as he answered quietly: 
“You know that I am at your service now and for ever.” 

An hour later Adam Tregarney lay under the bare boughs 
of an apple-tree, with a great black stain on his dove-grey 
breast. Matt was on his way to Falmouth, clattering 
through the country lanes, the shadows of the naked 
branches cutting like whips across his pale face. All was 
over for Matt in England. He caught the Mary Ambree for 
New York with forty-five minutes to spare, and went out 
with the ebbtide from the home he was never again to see. 

The lady in peach-pink brocade did not accompany 
Matt on his flight. ‘Indeed, you have done me gallant 
service,”’ she told him, half wistfully; “‘and I must needs 
grieve that it should drive you from the country. But for 
me to go with you would but make your exile the more 
difficult. What place is there for women in that wilderness 
to which you go?”’ So she remained in Cornwall under the 
protection of Adam Tregarney’s younger brother and 
sole heir. 

In the long, drab weeks aboard the Mary Ambree, Matt 
had time to reflect on her conduct. Women were frail 
creatures at best, he decided; flowers that withered in the 
first frost. He would have no more to do with such flowers. 
Mad Matt Moreland had made his last reckless cast, his 
last absurd, gallant gesture. 


IT WAS a tiresome trip overland from New York to Upper 
Canada, but, once arrived in Little York, Matt found 
friends. His father had fought by the side of Administrator 
Grant in that war which had won these colonies, and the 
bluff old sailor took Matt into his own home. 

“IT had thought to enter the army, sir,’’ exclaimed Matt 
when the governor asked his plans, but Grant pooh-poohed 
the idea. 

“Nay, nay, lad,” he said, bringing out a crude map of the 
latest Indian purchase. ‘Land is the thing in this country. 
It’s unbelievably rich.” 

“It is not riches I’m wanting,” returned Matt a trifle 
stiffly. 

“Tut, tut! Of course not!’’ rumbled the governor. ‘No 
gentleman looks for wealth. And yet without it he cannot 
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for very long remain a gentleman, either here or elsewhere.”’ 

Matt protested, but the older man merely laughed. “Ah, 
well, lad, I won’t argue with ye. But, believe me, ye were 
never meant for a civil servant or a lawyer's clerk, and 
there’s no other way here either to fame or fortune except 
on the land. Besides, your father would be fain to see ye set 
up a second Morelands, bigger, mayhap, and finer than 
that ye tell me ye’ve lost.” 

Matt was touched, and admitted that there might be 
sense in the governor’s words. “I'll try it,’’ he promised. 

““*’Twill be a great adventure, lad, and I think ye have 
the heart to succeed. But ye must take the right wife 
with ye.” 

“I shall make shift by myself at first, I think, sir. Women 
are a faithless lot at best, I’ve found, that cry quits at the 
first suggestion of hardship. I'll burden myself with none 
such, if I know it.” 

“Oh, aye, ye must wait and find one to your mind. No 
white-handed lady-lass for ye, who wouldn't last a year in 
the bush.” 

“Time enough for that, sir,”’ persisted Matt. ‘First, this 
homestead —”’ 

“Of course. Now let me see! This would be the lot for ye. 
I think. Here beside the Delanceys. Jack Delancey comes 
of the best U. E. blood, and was born and brought up in the 
Cataraqui bush. This two hundred acres is his coming of 
age grant. He knows the backwoods as well as his Bible, 
and is always ready to help a neighbor.” 

“T hope I shall not need help sir.” 

“There, sir, speaks your ignorance of the woods. Every- 
one needs help—especially a white-handed lad from the 
drawing-rooms of England.”’ 

“I have not spent all my days in the drawing-rooms. 
Surely the hand that has wielded a sword can swing an 
axe. 

“It does not follow, my lad. It does not follow. But I 
like your spirit—’fore gad I do!” He nodded violently, 
adding in an undertone to himself, “‘And so will Stephanie 
Delancey.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Twas naught. I spoke only of the land. Which needs 
men like your father’s son.” 

Matt said no more. His blood danced at the thought of 
this new adventure. He was done with the follies and 


insincerities of the old world he had left. While the lady in 
peach-pink brocade swayed in the long, slow mazes of the 
dance, and the violins cried to the cold stars, he would be 
toiling through the golden afternoon, bringing the great 
trees crashing to the ground. Out of their trunks he would 
raise a second and more spacious Morelands, in the midst 
of wide fields sown over with the grain that was sweeter 
than gold in the contemplation of it. 


THUS IT CAME about that before winter had left the 
ground, Sir Martin Moreland disembarked from the govern- 
ment schooner at Port Credit, and made his toilsome way 
northward along the rough outlines of a road. Yes, this 
must be the place. Pine, pine, everywhere, and maple and 
beech. There was the spring creek, frozen over now, and 
there were the surveyor’s marks. His new home! Before 
his fancy the forest rolled back, giving place to a stately 
mansion and fields of waving grain. 

Ping! Off to his right a musket spoke decisively. As he 
started from his day-dream, a deer lunged forward and fell 
almost at his feet. After it scrambled a boy —of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers, Matt decided—who, on 
seeing the stranger, paused abashed. 

“A fair hit, boy,”’ said Matt kindly. ‘‘Why look you so 
distressed? "Tis not my land as yet, and who wills may 
shoot upon it.” 

“But, sir, to blunder so upon you, and in these rags!” 

“Nonsense. Your garments are most fitting a young 
woodsman. That coonskin cap, for instance’’—the boy 
touched it self-consciously as Matt spoke—‘‘is just what 
one needs for hunting here in your cold winters.” 

The boy made no reply, and presently Matt continued. 
“Can you tell me where I can find supper and a lodging for 
the night? Is there an inn hereabouts?” 

“There is no inn,"’ answered the boy slowly, almost 
grudgingly. “But if you will honor the Delanceys by 
accepting their poor hospitality 

It was Matt’s turn to hesitate. “ ’Tis the custom of the 
bush,”’ the boy reassured him. ‘‘You would be very welcome, 
and there is fine venison for supper, as you see.”” He tossed 
his head with a gesture that seemed to Matt strangely 
feminine and got out his hunting knife. 

Together they pushed their way through woods still 
heavy with underbrush, the boy carrying a haunch of the 
deer. At a stump fence around a ragged clearing they 
paused, and the boy made a proud gesture toward the hewn- 
log house, a story and a half high, with its low door and its 
three small windows. 

“The window-panes and sashes we carried in from York,” 
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“Mother’s not in!”’ 


IAR! That is an ugly word and according to the 
dictionary it means ‘one who intentionally utters 
falsehood, or is given to lying,’’ and “‘lie” is a “wilful 

: misstatement,” “something that creates a false 
impression.” 

Donny’s mother is much perturbed. “Oh, I am just sick 
over it,” she is confiding to a friend. “Donny told me a 
deliberate lie this morning.” 

Perhaps she has trained Donny to lie. “‘Oh, never!”’ you 
say. But let us go back a year or two. It may have started 
during the several years that Donny rode on the trains, as 
“just five years old.” It always puzzled Donny as to how 
he could be five on the train when he was seven at home. 

He began to understand the meaning of things said at 
meal-time and various other times when the family conclave 
was in progress. The phone rings, father rises to answer it 
and mother calls after him: ‘‘If that is Clara wanting us to 
go over for bridge, tell her that I have a bad cold.”” Donny 
gazes in perplexity at his mother, who has no sign of a cold 
and who has been eating a hearty dinner. 

Grown folks are funny creatures! That “‘sick’”’ excuse 
might do to tell the teacher when one didn’t have the home- 
work done. 

Then there is the day when the door-bell rang and 
mother said: “‘Donny, answer the door. I am not dressed. 
Tell whoever it is that mother is not at home.” Donny 
obeys but there are a dozen puzzled questions passing 
through his mind. How easy it all was! Something like 
playing hookey from school. 

He hears father tell the lies of exaggeration—the size of 
the fish that he caught, his golf and badminton prowess, 
his bag of game in the fall, and most of all: “I told that 
garageman what was what!” ‘What I didn’t tell that fel- 
low at the market!” “I certainly put the run on those 
book agents!” When in every case father had but mildly 
remonstrated. I often wonder if these men who are noted 
for their exaggerated yarns of personal adventure, were not 
trained by a boastful, bragging father. 

Then there are the funny little lies about the cost of 
things. Donny had read the bargain-sale price tag of $3.99 
on the new bridge lamp, but when it was admired, mother 
spoke of it as the “‘little thing I picked up for eight dollars.” 
That stunt might work with the change, when mother sent 
him down for some groceries. Why not have the raisins cost 
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sixteen instead of ten! 

And the polite lies that 
mother and father told, 
when the Simpsons drop- 
ped in unexpectedly for 
the evening! Father had 
seen them coming up the 
drive. “Ye gods!” he had 
cried. ‘‘Are we to be bored 
to death by them?” “I 
wish that they would 
leave us off their calling list,”” replies mother. The Simpsons 
are ushered in, making many apologies, hoping that they 
are not intruding and mother and father arise to the occasion 
like veritable Trojans. ‘‘Why, no! We are so glad to see 
you!” “Yes, we’ve been hoping that you would drop in 
some evening.” 

These are not lies you may say. They are not hurting 
anyone. I wouldn’t fabricate a malicious untruth about a 
person. And yet, these are all “wilful misstatements 
creating a false impression, according to the dictionary— 
“‘lies.’”’ 

And Donny in his limited seven-year-old mind is turning 
it over carefully, trving to make it fit into a logical pattern. 
He told just the tiniest lie when mother asked who took 
the extra piece of cake. That lie was necessary to save him 
from a whipping, and yet she had whipped him severely 
when she had found out that he had lied. She would not 
tolerate an untruthful child. 

Some of mother’s lies seemed so useless. Such as the 
ones that she told about Cousin Ethel’s terrible new coat, 
so gaudy that everybody in town was talking about it. 
“Oh, it is lovely, Ethel. So out of the ordinary.’’ Then 
later to father, “I had to tell her something nice; she asked 
me how I liked it.” 

Donny went in swimming and had afterward denied it. 
He had to lie to save mother’s feelings. She got so upset if 
he went swimming in May. He had heard father telling, 
“T had to lie to save the fellow.” 

Oh, yes, they are little white lies, but how is Donny to 
recognize the color? White lies, grey lies and black lies. 
Where is one to draw the line? 

“A lie is a lie.’’ How often we reiterate it solemnly. 
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“Deliberate lying is inexcusable.” It is said every day to 
children. So is ‘Little white lies are compulsory.” 

And so, on and on go the varied opinions and the little 
Donnys and Marys are confused and bewildered as to when 
it is right or wrong to lie. 

There is the time when father says, “You're not old 
enough to drive the car, but they’d never know. You look 
nearer eighteen than fifteen. Just run your mother down 
to the bridge game.” 

“They'll never know.’ 

How many times we say it! The child has an inborn 
instinct of recognition. It is his sole means of learning. Is 
it any wonder that he finally forms the opinion in his little 
mind that a lie or a deceit is quite all right as long as ‘‘they 
never know?” 

Is it right to lie at any time? If so, how are we to explain 
the difference between white lies and black ones. If it is 
not right, how are we to justify all those little lies that we 
tell—the polite lies, the evading lies, the lies of defense, 
and the many others that we consider to be so minute? 
What is the answer! 

Will Donny and Mary grow more deceitful if they fre- 
quently indulge in these untruths? Will it lead to something 
even worse than lying—sordid things that are born and 
bred in deceit? 

If a lie is a lie, then must we be constantly on guard that 
our children do not detect us uttering any misstatement? 
Are there ways that we can be polite, evasive, on the defense, 
and still be truthful? 

We are so careful about these children of ours, their 
reading, their health, their diet, but how many of us have 
ever stopped to think what influence it might have on their 
moral character when we instruct them thusly: 

“Just pack it up and send it back to them. They'll never 
know but what it was broken in the express.”’ 

‘Just say that we cannot come. Father has a cold.” 


CHILDREN ARE so imitative and so eager to follow their 
grown-ups in everything that they do. In the majority of 
cases it is not the laboriously stressed lesson which the 
child remembers— but the unconscious habit pattern that 
is shown to them day by day in the casual actions of parents. 

How often we are reduced to laughter when, after scolding 
a young son for using a slang word of some kind, he answers 
directly ‘Well, daddy says it!” 

And what is to be done with the child who romances, and 
so goes from charming little tales of “‘teeny-weeny”’ fairies 
seen on rose petals, to stories of encounters with neighbors 
that are absolutely untrue. The one is cute—the other a 
direct lie. 

Check yourself for a few days and decide just how much 
you are teaching your children the easy, comfortable way 
out of small difficulties—the little white lie. Probably you 
will be surprised that eager young minds can remain as 
honest as they do! 
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A Country 
Doctor's Wile 


by JEANETTE LEADER 


wife have laid claim to having “the World’s Worst 
Job.” While no one will deny that there are trying 
experiences in their lives, they are at least thrilling. 
If we have thrills we are alive. It is monotony that is deadly. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have been a 
country doctor’s wife. I can assure you it isn’t an easy job. 
There are thrills aplenty and at times tragedy and pathos 
and humor for spice. 

A doctor and his wife have to be on duty twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week unless they can afford to 
keep an office girl, and few country doctors can. 

Most wives would think if their husbands had to stay on 
duty every hour of every day and every day of every week, 
they would earn lots of money. The country doctor may 
work for weeks seeing patients every day and not collect a 
dollar. Not only may he be out his time, but the cost of his 
medicines, gas and wear and tear of his car. Surely the 
world’s worst job is to be a servant of the people and work 
long hours without pay. 

I am reminded of an old song I used to hear that went 
something like this. ‘‘For I’ve worked eight hours this day, 
and I think I’ve earned my pay—and I won't work a half a 
minute longer.” 

Fancy the sensation it would create if any employer would 
demand of his men twenty-four hours on duty, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year with no assurance of how 
much they will be paid! Never any holidays with pay 
either. If a doctor and his wife take any they not only have 
the cost of the trip but losses while they are away. 

Country doctors never amass fortunes. There are no 
other professional men that work harder than doctors and 
much of their work is fraught with anxiety—-which their 
wives share—and frequently no remuneration for their 
work. Their fees are not exorbitant. They are not as much 
as they should be. My husband had the misfortune to get 
into a ditch one night about three miles out in the country 
and had to call for help. The garageman charged him twice 
as much for the trip as the mileage fee was for doctors. The 
garageman got his pay at the time. My husband’s is still 
on the books. Some say, “I’d make them pay up.” Just try 
it and see how easy that is to do. 

In cities, doctors are paid to look after the poor. Not so in 
the country. They will pay the grocer, the coal dealer for 
fuel, and hospital bills, but never a cent for the doctor. We 
were amused recently to hear about the council in a small 
town refusing to pay doctors for charity cases.. The doctors 
were not only giving their services but were supplying 
medicines. So they sent the prescriptions to the drug store. 
The druggist was a member of the council. Needless to say 
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the drug store bills were paid at once without any question. 

There is no professional or business man who has as many 
losses in income as the medical man. His wife can make 
no plans of what she will do with her husband’s cheque at 
the end of the month. She has to be grateful these days 
often for some eggs or possibly chickens for pay. Some will 
even refuse produce. Many say they haven’t any money 
and of course we all know it is scarce. But they have it for 
the butcher, the baker and candlestick maker. They have it 
for gas to run their automobiles all over the country. They 
have it if they wish to consult a specialist who insists upon 
cash. They have it for new furniture and cars. But for the 
country doctor on whom they depend for emergencies and 
when sickness comes, to bring them back from death’s 
door, many, and in increasing numbers, say they have no 
money to pay for their sicknesses. Doctors do not have to 
go when summoned as many think. 

To be called out of a warm bed to drive ten miles in the 
country in zero weather and change a tire on the road has 
been the lot of my husband more than once. To drive at 
night over icy roads with yawning ditches on both sides 
where few would venture even in the daytime is a frequent 
experience for him and it is often those who do not pay who 
demand the most attention. 

Hours and hours of anxiety are the lot of most country 
doctors’ wives. 


ONE BITTERLY cold night when the roads were a glare of 
ice, I was sitting talking to a friend who had come in to 
chat. About 8.30 the telephone rang. When I answered it a 
frantic voice called, ‘“‘“Get the doctor quick.” I said I would 
give him the message at once and asked what was the 
trouble. “Baby has swallowed a bottle of pills,’’ the voice 
wailed. It sounded as though the bottle and all had been 
swallowed. “Baby” was a little girl of three years who had 
been put to bed but had crawled out and found a bottle of 
laxative tablets. Thinking they were candy she had eaten 
all that were in the bottle. It was nine miles to the house 
and ditches were deeper and the icy roads more dangerous 
than on any other road in the territory. I stayed up until 
twelve o’clock thinking my husband would soon be home. 
Then I went to bed but I did not sleep. There was no 
telephone at the house where he was. The clock struck hour 
after hour, but he did not come. In fancy I saw his car upset 
in the deep ditch with him under it, and no one near in the 
dark night hours. In the morning about seven o'clock the 
telephone rang. I was afraid to answer. I thought it was to 
tell me that there had been an accident. They would put it 
gently perhaps. No one can imagine how I felt. The 
telephone rang again and I forced myself to answer. It was 


Jeanette Leader, who writes 
vividly of the romance and 
adventure that is the lot of 
all wives of country doctors 
in another of the series on 


"The World's Worst Job." 





my husband. He called up from a neighbor’s house to say he 
would be home in a few hours. He said the child was 


improving but he could not leave her yet. I said, “Why 
didn’t you call me and let me know sooner that you would 
not be home?”” And manlike he answered, “Oh, I thought 
you would be sleeping and I didn’t want to waken you.” 
Just as if a country doctor’s wife ever sleeps when her 
husband is out on icy roads beside deep ditches! 

A country doctor’s wife can never plan on any social 
affairs in her home and count on her husband being ‘‘among 
those present.”” That’s the very time he is needed elsewhere. 

One Sunday afternoon we saw a newcomer to our little 
town standing across the street looking rather lonely. He 
was a bachelor and had just been in town a few days. My 
husband, who had met him, suggested that he go over and 
invite the stranger in for Sunday night supper and the 
invitation was accepted. It was in the winter when the days 
were short. This man was the most bashful man I ever met. 
He was a poor conversationalist and I can hardly imagine 
anyone being more ill at ease. To add to his embarrassment 
my husband was called out. I got the supper ready and 
waited and waited but he did not return. I suggested that 
we wait no longer, so we two sat down at the table. I 
thought I could keep up my end of a conversation with 
anyone, but try as I might I couldn’t find any subject that 
would limber up his tongue. Then the electric lights went off 
and stayed off. I got some candles and lighted them and we 
finished the meal. I thought he would go, but he evidently 
thought he should stay to keep me company! We sat in the 
candlelight and I talked and he answered “‘yes’”’ and ‘‘no” 
for hours. Then my husband came home. When I invite 
guests now I see to it that there is more than one invited! 


IN THE first years of our married life our home and office 
were under the one roof. The hall door had no glass in it. 
It was used for both office and our living quarters. I did not 
like it at all. An experience one morning was, to say the 
least, embarrassing. My husband went downstairs first 
in the mornings, lighted our wood fire and dutifully put the 
kettle on. Then he went out to the barn to feed his horses. 
Those were the days when none of us knew much about 
automobiles. By the time he got in, I usually had breakfast 
ready. That morning I did not get up promptly. The door- 
bell rang before I was dressed and in a moment after it rang 
my husband came in. Not knowing there was anyone at the 
door, he called upstairs, imitating a neighbor of boyhood 
days who “‘yelled”’ at his wife continually. It was a source 
of much amusement in the community. Playfully we had 
rehearsed the scene with ourselves as the actors. But on 
the morning of which I speak, there {Continued on page 84} 
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will never fail you. It always gives more . . . more cups, more energy, more flavour, 
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CHERISH BOTH 
YOUR SKIAS 







In UNDER SKIN, (right) ward 


off dreaded wrinkles with deep, 








penetrating oil-rich cream. 





In OUTER SKIN, (center) stop 


dryness .. . roughness, with grease- 






less moistening cream. 















THE APPLE TELLS HOW WRINKLES COME 





“SS 
Smooth—Giossy Soft—Spongy Wrinkied—Discolored 
1 At its peak, the 2 A little past its 3 Later, the outerskin 
inner and outer prime, the inner has wrinkled to fit the 


skins of the apple tissue of the apple shrunken under skin. 
are both firm and has shrunken away This causes wrinkles 
smooth—perfect! from the outer skin. in human skin, too! 


Fiw women know they must take proper care of 
both their skins to present a clear, fresh complexion 
to the world. Their outer skin and their under skin. 
That’s not only sound sense—that’s accepted sci- 
entific knowledge! 

The outer skin is wafer-thin. It protects the under 
skin from weather, climate, exposure. The under skin 
is many times thicker—and is full of nerves, blood 
vessels, tiny glands that supply it with oil. 


Fis ecoumeetibiadaiemamieen teens ate 


re 


WRINKLES .. . Long before you’re aware of them, 
insidious wrinkles start way down in your half-starved 
under skin. Natural beauty oils there keep it young, 
firm. After “20” these oil glands often fail to func- 
tion precisely. Pond’s Cold Cream penetrates deeply 
—carries to your under skin the oils it lacks. It 
keeps mortifying wrinkles at bay. And Pond’s Cold 
Cream has been famous for years as a skin cleanser! 


THE ANSWER TO DRYNESS... Your extremely 
delicate outer skin should always be kept moist. 
Weather, wind, steam heat, dust... all sap natural 
moisture from your thirsty outer skin. Even young 
women suffer from skin roughening. Don’t use a 
grease cream for this. You need the wonderful mois- 
ture-restoring substance in Pond’s Vanishing Cream! 
It is wonderful for softening chapped, dried-out skins 
quickly. Smooth it on hands, neck, arms and face. 


This is how the arrestingly beautiful Mrs. Joun Davis 
LopceE describes her Pond’s Two-Skin Treatment: 


(née Francesca Braggiotti) 
keeps both her Outer and 
Under skins young, fresh, with Pond’s Two-Skin 
Treatment. “I really believe these Two Creams 
are all any woman needs to keep a lovely skin.” 
1. ‘‘My nighttime cleansing . . . Pond’s Cold Cream 
patted in well... removed with Pond’s Tissues. Then 


a second cleansing, for final toning and firming. 
Again... Pond’s soft Tissues. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. F 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

{ enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of all 
Pond’s Creams and two different shades of Pond’s New Face Powder 
as checked. | prefer Light Shades Q I prefer Dark Shades O 


2. ‘‘Finally, Pond’s Vanishing Cream which I leave 
on overnight. It softens and smooths my skin. 

3. ‘Mornings, and during the day, I cleanse with © 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Then Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
furnishes daytime protection, makes powder and rouge 


go on evenly.” Name. 





Try the Pond’s Two Creams yourself! Send for eit ee 
samples (see coupon at right). In no time at all you will @ For Your UNDER SKIN —a @ For Your OUTER SKIN a 
: vasa plici : c — $ seles rity Province 
nadles . ‘ sh vour skin, too, will be. delicious oil cream Pond’s —a greaseless cream— UO aD 
see how velvety soft and fresh your , too, Gold Cream. Ge tae thaaehaan noe ane eral tr All rights reserved by Fond’s Extract Company of Canada, Lad. 
sviace i ana 


Cream that melts instantly. Holds powder tightly. 
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have been released this month, 
, and whether they will be followed 

by a string of similar themes de- 
pends on the public’s interest. You 
jammed the theatres for the musical 
extravaganzas—and we’ve had two or 
three editions of them every year. You 
found a big thrill in crime, mystery, and 
detective pictures—and they’ve come 
on without end. You liked mechanically 
rhythmical formations of clock-work 
kicking girls—and the newest pictures 
have given you squadrons of chorines— 
who, with mirrors, give the effect, as one 
man put it, of the Russian army drilling 
in the Red Square. 


| WO RATHER unusual experiments 


Earth Turns,” the gentle picture ac- 
claimed by Warner Brothers as ‘“‘the 
picture without hokum,” and “The Lost 
Patrol,”’ the picture without women? 

Gladys Hasty Carroll wrote a mean- 
dering story of New England life, in 
which several branches of the same family 
experienced a year of the four seasons, 
and nothing much else. Her novel As 
the Earth Turns was mainly concerned 
with Jen, the young daughter of the farm 
who quietly and mildly worked through 
a succession of days, serenely happy in 
her cleaning and washing, her planting 
and reaping, her preserving and cooking 
for her large family. It was a novel of 
little things set against the wheeling of 
the seasons. 

Warner Bros. have made one or two 
Hollywood adaptations that one can 
readily see were necessary for the new 
medium in telling the tale; but the effect 
is far more closely allied to the original 
novel than one usually finds. Jean Muir, 
a newcomer gives a charming portrayal 
of young Jen, as quiet about her gentle 
romance as she is about her daily work. 
There are brothers and sisters, the stepmother, the kindly 
father—all the brood of Shaws. And there is the one con- 
trasting note—the family of Janowski, the family of Poles 
who come to live in a deserted barn because the handsome 
young son would far rather be a farmer than a famous 
orchestral conductor. 

Most women are sentimental about farm life. We like to 
see ourselves beaming at long rows of richly colored bottles 
of fruits and vegetables; or posing in a garden with petunias 
and delphiniums; or rocking drowsy youngsters to bed. And 
most men feel that they would like to be swaying down a 
country lane on a sweet-smelling hay wagon, or gently 
caring for a sick cow, or striding across pastures with a 





Greta Nissen and Charles 


Bickford in B. I. P's ci 
How will you respond to ‘As the a or a eee 


"The Red Wagon.” 


on the 


devoted dog at heel. To those who know farm life, this 
picture will be a pleasant idealization of what they have 
experienced. To those of us who have never lived on a farm, 
it will be the pleasant actuality we yearn for when town 
ways become wearisome. It will, I think, be one of the big 
successes of the year. It is an ideal picture for a family 
outing. It isa refreshing change from the usual run of things. 


“THE LOST PATROL,” is another new Hollywood venture, 
directed by John Ford and made by RKO Radio pictures. 
Against the simple background of the changing sands of the 
desert is set the story of the group of soldiers, serving in the 
last war, who, lost and without horses, live in a deserted 


Jean Muir, who has 
made a hit in, "As 
the Earth Turns." 


A typical shot from 
the homely "As the 
Earth Turns," based 
best-selling 
novel of that name. 
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Victoria Hopper, the 
Vancouver girl, who 
is a sensational hit in 
the English picture, 
from the book, "The 
Constant Nymph." 


fort, until, one by one, they are shot by Arabs who are hiding 
in the surrounding sand hills. Victor McLaglen, who served 
with the British cavalry in Mesopotamia, is the sergeant and 
is really magnificent in the playing of a rdle he must have 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

It is a man’s picture, but I can’t imagine any man feeling 
he had given his best girl a happy 
evening if they meandered into the 
theatre without knowing what was 
ahead. I feel that critics will hear- 
tily endorse the photography, the 
relentless inevitability of the deaths 
of the men—many of them as stupid 
and unnecessary as those in real 
life. But I am sure that mighty few 
people will leave the theatre and 
urge their neighbors to go and see it. 
For while we like to sniffle softly at 
sweetly sentimental sadness, it is 
another affair to watch the sand- 
hills changing the contours of their 
shadows, while twelve men are 
killed one by one by an unseen 
death. And at the end, the average 
mind is inclined to agree with 
Victor McLaglen when he wonders, 
“Supposing I’ve done all wrong? 
Suppose I could have prevented 
it?’”’ ‘“‘The Lost Patrol’ is one of 
the notable movie events of the 
year. If you are a person who enjoys 
something out of the ordinary, don’t 
miss it. You'll be really thrilled at 
the courage of the producers, the 
beauty of the photography, and the 
fine characterizations of the men. 


AND SO, from gentle New England 
weather and relentless desert deaths, 
to the English countryside and its 
circus life as expounded in ‘“The Red 
Wagon.” The film has a line-up of 
noteworthy people in it—Charles 
Bickford as the circus owner, Greta 
Nissen as the tiger lady, Raquel 
Torres as the gypsy wench. But the picture moves as slowly 
as the circus caravan. For half an hour one must wait while 
various unpleasant little boys grow up into Charles Bickford 
—all of them readily recognizable as the same lad grown 
several years older, by reason of the mop of curly, @ /a Bick- 
ford hair. 

Then, for many sequences more, we must watch the old 
owner die and bequeath his circus to Bickford, mercifully 
become a man at last. Then more phases of the repainting of 
the word Shultz into ‘‘Prince’s Circus.’’ Then miles of weary 
plodding from town to town, and a definitely exciting act 
with Greta Nissen and some maznificent tigers as the head- 
liner of the show. (Continued on page 77) 
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Yeh, and eat swell 
Cream of Wheat 
breakfasts. Look 


at that muscle! 












Listen, if you want 
to keep up with the 
gang, you better join 
the H.C. B. Club 





Look, Edith.. another 
pound! That's three 
he’s gained since 
you started him on 

Cream of Wheat! 
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Gee, hurry up, Dad. 
The bunch is wait- 
ing for me 
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A ‘'laborer’’—that’s what your little child is!) You can rely on the goodness of the Cream 
And he works a 7-day week. Works hard! of Wheat you buy—always. It is purified by 

Science tells us so. At burning up bodily the most scientific means. Human hands never 
energy, a youngster often matches the burliest touch it. It comes to you only in ru ged, 
outdoor worker. Yet, walike grown-ups, he can hygienic boxes. Each is guarded by a triple-seal 
never store up more than a half-day's supply which taints and contaminations (such as those 
within his small system! found in bulk cereals in open bins and loose 


ot : . eos ags) c: enetrate. 
Strain? Serious danger? Official statistics 48S) Cannot penetrate 
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show that the early childhood years are twice Start your child on Cream of Wheat. And 

as dangerous as those that follow! give him its sure protection and important 
To keep safe, your child needs a dependable health benefits all through childhood years. 

sourceofquickenergy...onethat putsno burden The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


on his easily-overworked digestive apparatus. 

Wise mothers, and the doctors who advise 
them, find just the thing in a quick-digesting, 
delicious cereal . . . Cream of Wheat. 

Rich in the energy sunshine stores in best 
hard Canadian wheat. Faster at releasing this 
energy than any other type of cereal commonly 
served. Cream of Wheat ioe 38 years has proved 
its power to increase little children’s resistance 
and build weight naturally. . 
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SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER ON THE CREAM 
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Get a whole set of it! The exciting Coronet Pattern, man- 








JEVER Sc Se IN ¢ ufactured in heavy silver plate by the well-known Wm. A. 
NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BaGs.. . Rogers, Ltd. A marvelous offer is on the Cream of Wheat 
oe . < ill box now! Buy today... orask your grocer to let you see 

ONLY IN THIS Box a box. Here's a happy thought: save on gifts and bridge prizes 









give some of this exquisite silver! 






Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 
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front bedroom, from which Mrs. Cochran 
in one of her conscious moments had re- 
moved the bed. There the gifts were dis- 
played. They became a matter of heated 
betting among Marty and Ann and their 
friends who stopped in each day after school. 
Some days electric equipment took the lead. 
Other days colored pottery went to the top. 
And again glassware won the most. One 
day silver pitchers were specialized. 

“One hundred and eleven guests are 
beginning to tell,’’ Ann said. 

But the most disturbing duplicate was 
not among the gifts but among decorators. 

Mrs. Cochran, entirely forgetting Marty’s 
Greek, accepted cousin Alice’s kind offer. 
Alice, being deaf and past her prime, was 
a httle out of things. Still, in her day, she 
had been good at arranging flowers, so Mrs. 
Cochran thought it only fair for her to have 
some part in so important a family affair. 

The delicate situation of overlapping 
decorators was fortunately eliminated when 
cousin Alice, mistaking in a moonless night 
the fish pond for a flower bed, waded in up 
to her waist. Thus she was disqualified. 

Mrs. Cochran hurried her, dripping, into 
the car, and rushed her home, thanking 
fortune that poor Alice’s deafness prevented 
the mirthful shrieks of the Cochran sisters 
from disgracing them. 


THEN SUDDENLY, before anyone in the 
Cochran family was entirely aware of it, 
the wedding day arrived. 

Jane must have had an inkling that it was 
coming, for she induced Patsy to go to bed 
on the sleeping porch while she stuck to her 
post all night, only collapsing for a few winks 
upon a pile of trousseau on Patsy’s bed. 
But by daylight, when Mrs. Cochran 
hustled out of bed and into her inside-out 
kimona, she said that Jane was still stitching 
away, poor child. 

Patsy, overhearing her, wasovercome with 
remorse. But it was her wedding day. She 
tried not to feel gloomy. but it was difficult. 
Her mirror gave her a sorry picture. Her 
naturally curly hair was the only part of her 
that looked natural. She looked like a crim- 
inal, she told herself. Perhaps she would be 
one before the day was over. For, judging 
from her present emotions, she wondered if 
she could keep from killing Jane or beating 
her mother, or setting fire to the whole 
establishment. 

She got back into bed. Never did a maid 
on her bridal morn indulge in less bridelike 
reveries. 

Some of the curse was alleviated when 
her mother brought up her breakfast. “‘You 
keep quiet, Patsy dear, until Jane needs 
you.” She said and hurried off. 

The tray bore a cup of coffee without a 
saucer, an overtoasted roll, and some honey 
that was for the most part on the handle 
of the spoon that accompanied it. But it 
was breakfast in bed. That was something. 


BY TEN the final stitches were put in 
Patsy’s things and she was free to pack, to 
unwrap arriving gifts, to have a manicure 
and her curls set; to follow her mother with 
a duster and carpet sweeper; to tell Jimmie 
over the telephone that she loved him and 
was feeling grand. It took her thirty min- 
utes to say it. 

Jane was finishing Marty’s dress. 

At eleven o’clock someone—no one was 
ever able to remember just who—missed 
the living-room rug. For a few desperate 
minutes the wedding was sidetracked. But 
Patsy, still determined to have a quiet home 
wedding, remembered a memorandum she 
had seen in the catch-all silver bow] on the 
sideboard. Sure enough, the rug was prom- 
ised for the next day. No amount of tele- 
phoning could produce it sooner. 





Happily, Mrs. Cochran remembered the 
office rug, which, although it was not the 
right size, shape or color, fitted into the 
general plan. So away she rushed in the 
car with a protesting Ann to help. While 
Patsy upon this holiest of days found her- 
self wishing that her mother would be 
mercifully detained. 

At twelve o'clock Marty’s Greek, simply 
popping with importance, arrived. He 
spread himself, his potted plants, his white- 
washed candlesticks and his doubtful white 
lilies over the entire lower floor. From that 
time Jane shrieked in vain for Marty to help 
or to be fitted. 

At one o’clock Mrs. Jobson arrived with 
her .coffee-making equipment, cups, saucers, 
silver. Patsy had had no idea what a fine 
bargain her mother had made. If she were a 
loss as a housekeeper she surely was a good 
business woman. 

It was while Patsy was trying to make 
room for Mrs. Jobson’s things that some- 
thing plunked to the floor from beneath an 
avalanche of junk on the kitchen table. It 
was a damp bundle of napkins, the entire 
supply of Cochran napkins. No telling 
when her mother had washed them. It did 
not matter now, for here they were un-ironed 
—dozens of them. 

Mrs. Jobson with a scornful kindness 
offered to go for her iron. And by brow- 
beating Marty away from her Greek, Patsy 
and Marty somehow got them ironed. 

By six o’clock the five Cochrans, all in 
scanties, were rushing up and down stairs. 


Sometimes speaking to one another, some- 
times shouting; sometimes they knew what 
they were going for; more often they didn’t. 
Long ago they had grown deaf to the 
telephone. 

The flowers arrived. A muff of violets 
for Jane, a corsage of gardenias for Mrs. 
Cochran, and Patsy’s roses and lilies of the 
valley. This part of the wedding was perfect. 
Trust Jimmie for that. 

Mrs. Cochran in an antiquated envelope 
dressing gown and fur-lined bedroom slippers 
flourished a curling iron over her upstanding 
locks at the kitchen stove while she sniffed 
her corsage. 

“Jimmie’s a nice thoughtful boy,’ she 
said with tears beginning. 

A knock at the kitchen door sent Mrs. 
Cochran into the pantry. 

Patsy, whohad hurriedly donneda kitchen 
apron over her shorts and brassiere admitted 
the ice cream. 

“Ten dollars C. O. D.,”’ the man said. 

The next fifteen minutes was a wild 
rushing about to find the chequebook and 
a pen. 

Just before the man threatened to carry 
off the wedding feast, Mrs. Cochran shouted 
from her retreat in the pantry that she 
believed she had left her chequebook in her 
purse in the car in the garage. “And the 
pen,”’ she piped after the searchers, ‘I think 
it rolled under my bed this afternoon.” 

The rest was simple. 

Jane with curses and insults was herding 
Marty and Ann into their wedding togs so 





BATCHAWANA BAY 
By Charles M. Nixon 


FROM my cabin on the shore 

| can hear the wind's mad roar 

In the forest tiering upward to the sky. 
Sunset, red and bronze and gold, 

Spreading where the waters fold, 

Leaves around me dusky shadows creeping by. 


Setting sun and wind subdued, 

By the twilight, purple hued, 

Brings a full moon sprinkling silver on the bay. 
Night sounds coming from the hills, 

Perfume sweet the wood distills, 

While a drowsy world awaits another day. 


Here on legendary feet, 


Where the sands and waters meet, 

Come the redmen down the trails of long ago. 
As | lie and watch them pass, 

Through the woods and shadowed grass, 

In the moonlight | can see their spear points glow. 


They are seeking caribou 

And they'll worship Manitou 

With drums and dancing and with tribal feast. 
But they'll disappear at dawn, 

Follow where the dark has gone, 


When the sun qod dips his brust 


and paints the east. 


In the rose and gold of morning, 

All the hills and bay adorning 

Here another day of beauty has begun; 
White clouds fioating overhead 
Seagulls resting where they fed, 

Islands mirrored in the waters by the sun. 
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they could answer the door. She pried them 
off their lipsticks and jammed their dresses 
over their shining heads. 

Jane herself looked like something that 
had been thrown out of some place. Every 
freckle had turned four shades darker. Her 
hair had formed ropes to dangle over her 
bloodshot eyes. She was everything that a 
bridesmaid should not be. 

Patsy, armed with her white satin bridal 
lingerie, shut herself in the shower with but 
half an hour to go. She shut the door and 
locked it and let the battle outside rage. 
She turned on the water to stop the sound 
of the family voices. She let the telephone 
be darned. She supposed that Jimmie had 
run the doorbell battery down and was now 
shivering on the porch. “A perfect state for 
anyone who let himself in for this mess,’’ she 
thought. 

She stopped thinking and wrinkled up 
her nose and sniffed. Paint! She smelled 
paint. She looked all round the bathroom. 
She gingerly touched the woodwork. She 
sniffed at the window. No, it was not coming 
in from the outside. It was right here in the 
room. 

It was not until she had stepped in the 
shower that she found out about the paint. 
She found a streak of it across her bare hip 
where she had touched the wall. 

Mother had painted the shower! 

Almost in tears she scrubbed herself with 
soap, with a cleanser, with cleaning solvent, 
with eau de Cologne. But the pz2int stuck. 

Jane pounded on the door to tell her that 
Jimmie had arrived. 

Five minutes later she pounded on the 
door to tell her to hurry. The minister 
wanted to tell her what to say to his ques- 
tions. 

Patsy was too weak to answer. Somehow 
she got feebly into her white satin shorts. 
She was a smarting combination of eau de 
Cologne and cleaning solvent. The white 
satin shorts took to the paint like a long-lost 
friend. But not until she was fastened into 
her sheathlike wedding dress did she realize 
just how fast paint could stick. 


SHE WAS too exhausted to fly into a rage 
when she came upon her mother standing 
uncertainly at the head of the stairs staring 
down. 

One look was enough for Patsy to forget 
the paint. Her mother was almost unrecog- 
nizable behind a mask of pure white powder. 
Her eyebrows were overhanging eaves of 
drifted snow, under which she peered down 
the stairs as though doom awaited her. 
There she was starting down to receive the 
hundred-and-eleven in cream lace and gar- 
denias, with the face of a clown. 

“It must have been that French chalk 
which Ann uses for her shoes,” Mrs. Coch- 
ran decided aloud while Patsy was mopping 
her off with a towel to repair the damages. 

Patsy gave her a hurried swipe of proper 
make-up and pushed her down the stairs. 
Just how her mother escaped falling down 
was always a wonder to Patsy. 

Then above the increasing chatter Patsy 
heard the lilting notes of the violin begin. 
In a few minutes it would be time to walk 
solemnly down and marry Jimmie. It was 
a beautiful, thrilling thought. 

Jane came and stood beside her, looking 
her over critically. 

Then, as through a fog, they started down 
stairs. Jane, now very tall in a becoming 
blue something, was walking ahead. 

“Here Comes the Bride,” the violin was 
saying over and over. 

Jane was walking down ahead of her. 
Somehow she reached the bottom of the 
stairs, down to the hundred-and-eleven. 
Gardenias, and roses, and lilies of the vallev 
and paint, and eau de Cologne, and cleaning 
solvent; and miles away at the end of a long 
aisle of faces was a very handsome, very 
serious Jimmie in front of a black-and-white 
minister. At each side, like two kittens who 
had licked the cream pitcher, were Marty 
and Ann. ' 

But, most of all she could see her mother, 
there at the end of the aisle where the guests 
had pushed back to leave her standing alone 
in cream lace and gardenias, and furlined 
bedroom slippers. 


— ” 
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OLDSMOBILE 


OWNERSHIP IS NOW WITHIN 


REACH OF & out of/O 


CANADIAN MOTORISTS! 


ODUCED just a few weeks ago, the low-priced Olds- 
mobile ALL-Feature Six has already proved itself to be 
the smash sensation of 1934. This is not altogether surpris- 

ing news, for Oldsmobile has always had many friends. When 
it was announced that the new model was priced within reach 
of 8 out of 10 Canadian motorists, some favorable reaction 
was looked for. But the warmth of its welcome has exceeded 
the most optimistic hopes. Dealers reported many signed 
orders before the car was officially presented. Since that time, 
sales have climbed steadily, swiftly. The reason can be traced 
to universal appeal! Motorists who have always wanted to own 
an Oldsmobile find purchase within their means. Others, 


impressed by the revolutionary styling of last year’s model, 





have discovered that the new version is air-streamed to an 
even higher standard of beauty. And yet others have been 
‘‘sold” simply by seeing the new car, driving it, and thus 
estimating the value it offers. 


The new Oldsmobile fills a definite place in the sun by 
satisfying not-easily-satisfied buyers. Its style, like its depend- 
ability, is proved! Here is no experimental car built down to 
a price, but a real Oldsmobile, carefully planned, precision- 
built. An automobile worthy to carry on the traditions of 
**the car owners recommend to their friends.’’ 


Then, choose for today and tomorrow too...an Olds- 
mobile All-Feature Six. Your Community Oldsmobile dealer 
invites you to ride in and drive your favorite body style today. 






A GENERAL 
Knee Action Front Wheels . . . Ride Stabilizer . . . Super-Hydraulic Brakes ... Fisher No-Draft Ventilation ... MOTORS VALUE 
, ee rh a Th we 
84-horsepower engine... Air-streamed Fisher Bodies ... Centre-Control Steering . . . Syncro-Mesh Transmission, xX SRA b PRODUCED 
OC IN CANADA 


silent in all gears... Safety Glass Windshield and Ventilators .. .Adjustable Driver’s Seat . . . Built-in Radio Aerial. % 4 


oH 
OLDSMOBILE SIX AND STRAIGHT EIGHT Y 
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He blamed PERSPIRATION | 4.5. oncscun 


for those clammy socks... 





















DO THIS 


if you want to SEE Athlete’s Foot. These are the places, 
in the flesh between the toes, where the boring fungi usually 
attack the victim. Lock for red shin that appears angry, 
feels itchy; or uhite blistered patches moist with seepings. 
In more advanced stages, you will note the skin cracking 
open with rawness and soreness, 





When perspiring feet feel 
tired, sore, swollen 


. Ladies and gentlemen— golfers, saleemen, postmen, police- 
men, everybody! Here’s soothing relief fur folks whose 
feet suffer from summer's heat. Pull off those clammy 
damp socks, and douse on cooling Absorbine Jr. Thou- 
sands say it’s like putting those sweltering feet on ice. 
Absorbine Jr. is also wonderful for sunburn; an excellent 
antiseptic for insect bites. 


ABSORBIN 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 





BUT THE REAL CAUSE WAS 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 


ILLIONS of people who think they 

suffer from nothing more than per- 

spiring fect will do well to take a look at the 
flesh between their toes tonight. 

Does it feel moist and sticky? Are there 
white, seeping blisters? Or does the skin 
look red, angry, with itching? Is it scaly, 
peeling, cracked open and raw? 

Any one of these danger signals warns 
you that a lot more is wrong than merely 
perspiration. 

For chances are you have a case of 
Athlete’s Foot, and in the flesh between 
your toes there lurk billions of tiny, re- 
pulsive fungi—digging and boring, 
breeding and giving off sticky seep- 
ings. Public Health Service bulle- 
tins assert that “it is probable that 

at least one-half of all adults suffer 
Ee from it at some time.” 





Apply this Inexpensive 
Treatment* 


If your feet perspire, play safe and 
examine your toes for the danger sig- 
nals, At the slightest sign of infection, 
begin the immediate application of cooling, 
soothing Absorbine Jr. morning and night. 

When you buy, accept nothing but the real 
Absorbine Jr. It is your tried-and-tested, 
your proved assurance of relief. Sold at all 
drug stores, $1.25. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


THEY BITE, DIG, AND BORE 


This is an actual photograph of Athlete’s Foot fungi 
magnified one thousand times, In the flesh between 
the toes of a victim, millions of these vicious fungi 
cause distress by digging, boring, breeding, and give 
off insidious seepings. 


*A fraction of a cent an 
application 


Because of its superior ability to kill the fungi, a 
sufficient quantity of Absorbine Jr. for each applica- 
tion costs only a fraction of a cent. Here is the 
simple, inexpensive treatment to follow: 1. Douse 
your toes morning and night with cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. 2. To guard against re-infection, steri- 
lize socks by boiling 15 minutes when washed. Note 
how quickly and smoothly your condition clears up, 


JR. 


SUNBURN 
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He was unprepared for the swift flush of 
| shame that swept over his sister’s face, and 
| for her quick, nettled contradiction. ‘Speak 
for yourself, sir. As for me, I like not squalor 
}even in the bush. Nor, I think, would Sir 
Martin.” 

“If you mean this cabin,” began Jack 
Delancey, his face as hot as her own; but his 
| wife’s placid voice flowed over his as water 
| over flame. ie 
| ‘Don’t be absurd, Jack. Stephanie is a 
/true daughter of the bush. She loves this 
wild life as well as you do. It’s in her blood. 
She’d never be happy elsewhere.”’ 

“I would,’ declared Stephanie vehe- 
mently, on the verge of tears. “I don’t love 
ithe woods. I hate them. I belong in the 
| cities as much as anyone.” 

Matt looked at that flaming head com- 
| passionately. “Indeed, Mistress Stephanie,”’ 
he said sadly, “‘you are too rare a flower to 
| blossom in the wilderness, and anyone who 
|tried to hold you there for ever would be 
| worse than a thief.” 
At this she brightened again and made 
| him a little mocking bow, and after that she 
| was wildly gay, but he was silent. There was 
'a dull ache in his breast that he had never 
felt before. The lady in peach-pink brocade 
| had played upon his gallantry for her own 
| selfish ends and he had resented it, but there 
was no resentment in his heart for Stephanie 
Delancey, no condemnation, only pain and a 
desire to escape from the haunting sight of a 
| loveliness too dear for him to buy. 

But there was no way of escape until the 

morrow; he must just try not to think. 

Supper over, Jack Delancey got out his 

flute and played to them, sitting around the 
fire. They sang old choruses, love songs 
mostly, and Stephanie and Martin danced a 
minuet over the hewn logs of the cabin floor. 
Then she sang “A Ja Claire Fontaine,’ and 
| Matt stood leaning against the corner of the 
fireplace looking down at her with white lips. 





“Oh, ’tis long time I have loved thee, 
Never I'll thee forget.” 


Her voice quivered a little with wistful- 
ness as she sang, and her eyes met his inno- 
cently and trustingly, but he sighed, for he 
knew that it was only a song after all. She 
was too young and beautiful to remember 
any man long. He had been there only a few 
hours. He would not return and after a 
while he, too, would forget. 

The next morning when he came to take 
his leave, the sunrise was flushing the sky 
with morning radiance, but the sun blinked 
out into darkness and the earth shook 
beneath his feet as he bent above that 
slender hand. 

“Farewell, sir,’’ she half-whispered. “‘I 
suppose, after all, we need not hope to see 
vou here again. So fine a gentleman would 
hardly care to settle in these sullen forests.” 
Her eyes begged him piteously for contra- 
diction, but he did not read them aright. 

‘Mistress Stephanie,” he began; then 
stopped. There was no use of trying to 
explain. What can a man say to the woman 
he loves when he cannot give her what he is 
sure she wants? 

She waited, but he did not continue. “I 
am listening, sir,” she reminded him softly. 

He bowed abruptly. “I do not know. 
There are many things to consider. I— 
Your most humble servant, madam.” 

Stephanie felt the blood draining slowly 
from her heart, leaving her a cold, withered, 
dry husk. “Your servant, sir,”’ she said, and 
dropped a curtsy. Then he was gone. 
Stephanie lifted her head a little higher and 
went back to her work. 

That night, across her spinning-wheel, 
Margaret Delancey watched Stephanie 
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pluck nervously at the tufts of wool upon 
her carding-frame. ‘Our gay gallant never 
thought to enquire after his guide of yester- 
afternoon,” she teased. ‘‘Didst know, Jack, 
how thy sister deceived our guest by fobbing 
herself off upon him as a serving-lad?”’ 

Jack Delancey looked up with a grin from 
the shoe he was mending. “A smart young 
sprig he seemed to me, and one not lightly to 
be deceived. How came it about?” 

“She came upon him in the woods and 
because he took her for a slatternly boy, she 
was ashamed to tell him the truth.” 

“Could I let him know that it was I he 
had seen—that a daughter of the Delanceys 
scampered through the woods in boys 
clothing—?”’ 

“And could bring down a buck with the 
best?” interrupted her brother heartily. 
“Why not? ‘Tis a good knack for a back- 
woodswoman to boast.”’ 

“Boast, indeed? Faith, a fine lady he 
would have thought me—he that has known 
ladies in silks and satins.” 

“The backwoods is no place for silks and 
satins, or for ladies who cannot fend for 
themselves.” 

‘He will never settle in the backwoods. I 
saw him shudder when he came into the 
clearing. He will marry a lady—someone 
with money and position—and will stay in 
York.” 

“You are a lady, Stephanie. The De- 
lanceys were of the best blood in New York, 
and can hold their heads as high as any in 
this province of Upper Canada.” 

Under Stephanie’s dark eyelashes, slow, 
bitter tears dropped on her long fingers, 
plucking, plucking, with nervous regularity, 
at her tufts of wool. ‘‘What’s the use of 
pretending?” she said at last. “It takes 
money to be the sort of lady he would 
admire—fine clothes and a big house. He 
would never look at a great hoyden who 
roamed the woods like an Indian.”’ 

“O-ho! Sits the wind in that quarter, my 
sister? So that was the cause of all those 
hoity-toity, 1’m-too-good-for-the-common- 
earth airs? Don’t worry. That young man is 
no fool. He'll not be long in the bush before 
he learns that courage and loyalty are what 
count, not fine clothes and fine manners. 
Even already methought his gaze was very 
steady in a certain direction, eh, Margaret?” 

Margaret nodded. “We have not seen the 
last of that young gentleman by any means, 
whatever Stephanie may say.” And she 
stretched out her small plump hand for 
more wool. 

Stephanie did not reply. She only smiled 
and sighed, but before she went to bed that 
night, when she knelt on the bare poles of the 
attic floor, she prayed frantically and 
desperately. ‘‘God, bring him back to me, 
and let me chop and sow and reap and spin 
and cook for him. Don’t let him go away 
from me because I’ve been brought up in the 
bush with only my mother and father to 
teach me. Show him that I’m a lady even if I 
do dress in homespun and live in a cabin. 
Bring him back to me, God, because I love 
him.” 


WHILE IN YORK, Matt tossed restlessly 
on his thick feather bed, and stared at the 
heavy curtains. In the moonlight he seemed 
to see Stephanie in peach-pink brocade 
curtsying to him with a mocking smile and 
turning away from him to give her hand to 
Adam Tregarney’s younger brother. ‘‘I’ve 
never had the strength to deny a woman 
her will,” he thought ruefully, ‘‘and it’s 
stripped me of everything. No woman shall 
burden me again in her service, claiming all 
and giving nothing but beauty. Love is a 
luxury a penniless gentleman cannot afford. 
I will go far away from this Stephanie 
Delancey, where she cannot infect me with 
her own discontent. It is the only thing to 
do for both our sakes, now when I fight my 
last fight, with my back to the wall.” 

The next morning when the Governor 
asked Matt what he thought of the lot, the 
young man announced that he had decided 
against it and would prefer to be east 
instead of west of York, which, after much 
grumbling and rumbling, Grant promised 
to arrange. 

Continued on page 32 
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THERE SCARCELY isa place you'll go where you won’t find Canada Dry waiting to cheer 
and refresh you. It’s an honoured guest at all the better hotels, clubs and restaurants. 
On dining cars. On ocean liners. And you can enjoy it in virtually every port and city of 
the world. For the fame of this fine, old Canadian beverage has circled the globe. Small 
wonder when you consider what a wonderful drink it is. The flavour is matchless... 
warm and piquant as only the real Jamaica ginger root can make it. The bubbles are the 
gayest you’ve ever seen. And the stimulating tang of its sparkle makes the best food 
taste better ... makes your meals digest easier. ¢ It’s such a fine drink for the children, 
too. ® Dining out, or travelling, make Canada Dry a companion. And for the home 


buy The Champagne of Ginger Ales by the case because it’s so handy and convenient. 


Cie 





MAGNUM SIZE 
5 full glasses 


12 OUNCE SIZE 
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EASTERN | ‘IT had thought he might become inter- 


| ested in Stephanie Delancey,’’ that worthy 
admitted to his wife; ‘but he seems hardly 
to have noticed her. My mistake, meddling 
in your province.” 

“I’m not sure it was a mistake,’’ returned 
his astute spouse. ‘I’ve noticed that our 
young protégé sheers off from any discussion 

of that visit, and looks particularly uncom- 
| fortable whenever the Delanceys are men- 
| tioned. He may be hiding somethin.”’ 

“What could he be hiding?’”’ asked the 
governor. ‘You like a girl or you don’t, 

j and she likes you or she doesn’t, and in 

| either case there’s nothing to hide. You've 

| got hold of this thing at the wrong end, my 
dear.” 

His wife smiled tolerantly. Men were so 
slow to understand subtleties. ‘If he were 
not interested in her, he wouldn’t mind 

| talking about her. If she were only here 
| under my own eye I could have them in 
each other’s arms in a week.” 

“Why not 
assembly?” 

“Do you think she would come, knowing 
him to be our guest? Not Helen Delancey’s 

| daughter. She’d have too much pride.” 

“It would do no harm to invite her.” 

“Of course, if I could devise some pre- 
text—” 

: 2 The governor shook his head. ‘Better 
City rich in Old World charm. Native handicrafts. The | not do too much meddling. Martin More- 
countryside where wayside shrines and spinning wheels keep alive | land is the sort of lad to take a woman's 
the atmosphere of Provincial France. Summer resorts that are | interference very ill indeed. 


2 aise . ! | His wife smiled and changed the subject, 
aaa and camping country, too! Golf and every | but her eyes still gleamed with the ardor of 


the chase, and several times that evening 
Grant had to repeat his remarks before she 
heard them. 
















EFORE completing your summer 
plans, find out about vacation costs 
in Eastern Canada. Canadian National 
can give you information on rail fares, meals and 
accommodations for 2 or 4 weeks. Stop at the nearest 
office—or write us what you want to spend. You’ll be 
agreeably surprised to learn how far your money 
will go in this delightful vacation land. 


invite her to the next 





is a Province of surprises. Historic Montreal. Quebec 
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| | MEANWHILE on the banks of the Credit 
River, Stephanie Delancey lay awake at 
night in the attic under her great pile of 
homespun blankets and shivered, as her 
| heart told her over and over that Matt 
| Moreland would never return. She moved 
| from task to task during the day, in house, 
| clearing, and forest, with listless efficiency. 
' She smiled courteously but absently at her 
brother and his wife, and insisted that her 
pale face and the dark circles under her eyes 
were only spring lassitude. He would not 
| return, and she, because she was a Delancey, 





Miles of thrilling seacoast . .. Sailing, 
fishing and bathing. The tang of salt 


The Maritimes. 


in the air! Everywhere, towns and villages that played colorful | 
roles in pioneer days. Inland—deep cool forests with trout and sal- 
mon filled lakes and streams. Accommodations to suit every taste, 


| must go on and on, never showing that she 
was hurt, never showing that life had ended 
when a slim young man strode away down a 
| winding Indian trail and disappeared in the 
| forest. 

| The days went on, as such days do go, and 
| her brother and sister-in-law spoke no more 
of the stranger. Then suddenly, when they 
had hoped that the remembrance of him was 
dying out of Stephanie’s heart, Colonel 
Ingersoll brought her a letter from York. 

“A special post from the governor,” he 
explained. “The last time anyone’ll get 
through for some weeks, I expect. The ice is 
rotten already. The letter was marked ‘In 
Haste,’ so I brought it up. No trouble, 
madam. If neighbors cannot help each 
other—” 

“Your pardon, colonel?” Stephanie tore 
open the letter and ran her eyes down the 
sheet. The prim, stilted handwriting of Mrs. 
Grant danced drunkenly to her. She sat 
down. 

“Mistress Stephanie!” 
alarmed. “It is bad news?” 

She shook her head and tried to smile, 
but in vain; and the shocked colonel cut 
| short his visit by perhaps a day and a night 
| and departed at once. 

As soon as he had turned away, Stephanie 
spoke feverishly to her brother “nd sister-in- 
law. “I have a note from Mrs. Grant,”’ she 
said. ‘I must go to York.” 








To , . eal 


e The Province of lakes and woods. Get away on a canoe 
@uoO’ and fishing trip. Settle down in a friendly summer 
colony on the edge of a pine-fringed lake for an outdoor vacation 
the whole family will enjoy ... or stop at one of the many 
comfortable hotels and lodges. Golf, swim, ride and fish in the 
bracing north woods air. 








Information and booklets also on the Canadian Rockies, Jasper Park and Alaska. The colonel was 


Canapran Nationa 
To Everywhere tn. Canada. 
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Dost not know 


‘Impossible, Stephanie. 
Twill be 


the ice in the rivers is melting? 
breaking any day.” 

“Twill carry me, and if not I’ll find some 
other way to cross, for go I must, whatever 
betide. Colonel Ingersoll will lend me his 
horse, and I can stay with Cousin Elizabeth.”’ 

“Stephanie,” said her brother sharply. 
“You talk like a townswoman. There will 
be no going into York for a month,” 

‘‘What did Mrs. Grant say to make you so 
eager, Stephanie?’’ asked Margaret more 
gently, her eyes on the girl’s white face and 
brimming eyes. 

‘‘He’s sick. He’s asking for me.” 

Margaret did not pretend to misunder- 
stand. ‘‘You mean Sir Martin Moreland?”’ 
Stephanie nodded. ‘‘But, Stephanie, when 
he left you without a word—” 

“There may have been good reasons for 
that. And if he has been sick, he could not 
write.” 

“No more can you go to him, even on 
Mrs. Grant’s invitation. I wonder at her 
suggesting such a thing.” 

“No one would know. I would be going to 
visit Cousin Elizabeth and to attend the 
assembly. And if he is sick—”’ 

“That is no reason for your risking your 
life.” Her brother’s voice was angry. “I 
forbid you to go, Stephanie; and we'll hear 
no more of it, if you please.” 

Stephanie’s eyes were mutinous, but she 
was silent. Jack Delancey was a mere lad 
but when he had once delivered his decision, 
he would tolerate no further discussion from 
his womenfolk. So she kept a tight rein on 
her tongue, but very early the next morning 
she donned her mother’s quaint old riding 
habit and slipped silently out of the house. 
By sunrise she was well on her way, moving 
lightly and surely, and hurrying, hurrying, 
lest Jack should suspect her errand and 
overtake her. 


AT THE MOUTH of the Credit she made 
her request of the friendly colonel, and here 
she met her first obstacle. 

“So you see, my pretty mistress,’’ he 
finished his ponderous explanation, “‘it is not 
that I would not gladly grant you any poor 
favor in my power. It is of you I think and 
your safety. And you must not try to ride 
to York today, nor this week, nor next.” 

“Then will I walk,”’ she assured him, “‘for 
go I must, at whatever cost. "Tis a matter 
of life and death.” 

“That's true enough, too,” he retorted. 

“Let her have the mare, Thomas,’’ urged 
his energetic wife. ‘‘Wilful woman must 
have her way; and where a woman has made 
up her mind to go, neither man, beast nor 
devil will hold her back.” 

The colonel chuckled. “Fore gad, 
there’s much in what you say. But spare the 
mare, mistress, an’ you spare not yourself, 
for she’s the pride of my heart, and good 
horseflesh is none too easy to come by in 
these woods.” 

“You need not worry about Mistress 
Stephanie,”” his wife assured him. ‘‘She is 
no townswoman. She knows what can and 
cannot be done in the woods as well as you 
yourself—aye and better. She will harm 
neither herself nor the mare.” 

Stephanie was not so sure, but she could 
not admit the fear of failure that gnawed 
secretly at her heart. She thanked Colonel 
and Mrs. Ingersoll, and set off. At the 
Etobicoke the ice, to her woodlander’s eye, 
looked wrong, and smelled dangerous. She 
crossed on a fallen tree, leading the mare, 
who stepped lightly on the ice, neighing and 
whinnying her resentment; and the brittle 
surface cracked under the delicate hoofs, 
breaking up behind them with a grim 
crunching sound that followed them on their 
way. Still, they were across. Their first 
danger was past; a greater was in store. 

As she came near the Humber, a certain 
cold trembling ran through Stephanie's 
limbs. “I’m tired,” she told herself. “It’s 
been a long ride.”” But she knew that it was 
more than that. 

At the edge of the stream the mare 
stopped, and now horse was trembling a 
well as rider. Could that tumbling mass of 
black water and grey ice be the Humber 

Continued on page 34 
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PLAUTY CULT U 


‘A 
Department 
for Style, 
Health and 
Dersonality 


Six portraits of brides to consider in this month of June... one 
wears white satin, cool green shadows hidden in its gleaming, 
clinging folds, with calla lilies, their creamy petals and golden 
stamens encircling the throat . . . calla lilies cascading from a 
white prayer book and misty cloud of tulle held in place by a 
pearl coronet... African daisies, the fashionable flower for the 
season's wedding bouquets, combined with tiny white orchids in 
a crescent spray ... is worn with white mousseline by another 
bride. A brief tulle veil covers the face, and a cape of finely 
pleated mousseline flutters from the shoulders . . . Organdie 
and daisies .. . plain white for the bride, with long, frilly-cuffed 
organdie gloves; striped organdie for the bridesmaids with 


small bouquets of black-eyed susans—another wedding picture. 
. .. A gown of stiffened white marquisette, quite plain, with a 
wide, off-the shoulder neckline edged with tiny pleatings, a 
flat frill of the same pleating forming the headdress is enchant- 
ing. The bridesmaids wear printed marquisette, large picture 
hats, and carry cornflowers .. . Again—dead-white crépe de- 
signed with classic simplicity — high draped neckline, a sweep- 
ing train and diadem headdress of the same material. Tulla 
softens the severity of line, and the bride carries a sheaf of 
calla lilies and white lilac... and, lastly, white organdie woven 
with a silver thread, worn over satin. The train is fashioned of 
both organdie and satin, and the long, frilly veil is of net. 
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WHEN_YOU’RE 
INA 


— 


Do you ever really have all the time you want to make 
your toilet in? 

When the rule is rush, as it is these days—that’s when 
you're most thankful for Mum. For you can use Mum 
in a hurry! 

It takes no more than half a minute to give your under- 
arms all-day protection from ugly perspiration odor with 
this dainty ‘deodorant cream. 

Smooth in a bit under each arm—and that’s all. Slip 
right into your dress. 

For Mum is harmless to clothing. Indeed, if you forget 
to use it while dressing, you can use it afterwards just 
as well. 

Mum is cooling and soothing to the skin, too—even a 
sensitive skin. You can use it right after shaving the 
underarms. 

And think of this! Many women keep a jar of Mum in 
the kitchen to remove stubborn odors, such as onion or 


fish, from their hands. / 


You can be absolutely sure Mum never fails in its work 
reventing disagreeable perspiration odor. And this 
chews preventing the perspiration itself. 







Use Mum on sanitary napkins, too. Thousands of 
women depend on it for protection from this source of 
unpleasantness. All toilet counters have Mum. Mum 


Mi g. Co., Montreal, Que. 





TAKES THE ODOR 





M U /M. OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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which a few weeks before had lain such a 
docile captive? The bridge was gone, but 
the ford should be here, by this blasted tree. 
She urged the mare forward into the water; 
the good little creature tried it, then laid 
back her ears and refused. Stephanie threw 
up her head and straightened herself in her 
saddle. It was too late to turn back; and 
any danger was better than the weeks of 
anxiety she would suffer if she did not get 
through. Lifting her riding-whip, she 
brought it down sharply. The mare squealed 
and jumped forward into the turbulent 
water. Her little hoofs found the ground 
and clung to it. They were on the ford. 

Gently Stephanie urged on the hesitating, 
protesting mare, but in mid-stream, panic 
seized the animal once more and she stopped 
dead-still. Again the rider raised her whip; 
again, as before, she brought it down with a 
sharp crack; but this time, as the mare 
started forward, a great cake of ice struck 
her side and threw her off her balance. 
Stephanie, startled, was also thrown off her 
balance. She lunged forward, caught at 
mane, pommel, reins, but in vain. Down she 
went into the icy water, entangled with the 
long skirts of her habit, while the mare 
swerved, floundered off the ford into the 
deeper water, and was carried, struggling 
and helpless, down the stream. 

The black water swirled and chuckled 
around Stephanie as she gasped, choked, 
and felt for her footing. It caught and pulled 
the heavy cloth of her habit and dashed 
blindingly in her face. If she had faltered for 
an instant, she would have been swept 
downstream after the mare, but the blind 
instinct of creatures born and brought up 
in the wilderness held her to the struggle. 
Half swimming, half walking, battered by 
ice and water, she fought her way across the 
swollen stream. 

Her wet skirts clung heavily about her 
legs as she climbed the muddy bank. The 
reaction from her struggle left her cold and 
limp. Her feet carried her onward mechani- 
cally toward York, but her mind began to 
protest wearily that it was useless, foolish. 
It would be much better to lie down, here 
by the side of the trail, and let cold and 
exhaustion do their work. But somehow one 
did not do that. Instead one gritted one’s 
teeth and hurried on a little faster. 

“You are a fool,” she told herself bitterly, 
as she struggled on. ‘‘What if he is sick? 
What if he is calling for you? It’s a poor love 
that a man can forget when he’s well, and 
only let out when he’s too sick to care.” 

Poor Colonel Ingersoll! He had loved that 
mare like a daughter. He would never trust 
Stephanie again. And her brother, Jack—at 
home, frantic with anxiety. He and Mar- 
garet would never trust her again either. 

They would be dancing in York now. At 
the assembly at Mrs. Grant’s. But Martin 
would not be dancing. Martin was sick. 
His brown cheeks would be thin, his hair 
tousled, his dancing eyes tired. 

She had danced with Martin once; he had 
bowed to her, held her hand and kissed it. 
But they would never dance together again, 
for she could not go any farther. She would 
die here on the road to York, and Martin 
would forget all about her and marry some 
fine lady. It had been a foolish dream she 
had dreamed back there under the spell of 
Jack’s flute. 

“O, c'est longtemps que je Uaime. Jamais je 
ne t’oublierat.”’ She had looked at him as 
she had sung the words, and she had meant 
every one. Of course it was really not a long 
time she had known him—not in hours. But 
she would never forget him. Never would 
be a long time without Martin. Unless one 
stopped living. 

“‘Martin,”’ cried her heart. ‘“‘Why did you 
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leave me without a word? Why didn’t you 
understand? Oh, it would be better to die — 
to die—to die 

Then consciousness ceased to function, 
and all that was left was the habit of years, 
the pioneer heart that fights on to the last 
drop of blood. Her feet moved automati- 
cally; her brain was one blind urge to be in 


York. 


WHEN STEPHANIE arrived at the home 
of her cousin, she had only strength to strike 
the knocker once before she fell on the steps, 
sobbing for breath. The doctor who was 
summoned pursed his lips and felt her pulse. 
Except for his offer to bleed her, he might 
have been any modern physician. 

“H’m!” he said portentously. ‘Very 
serious! You did right to call me. Give her 
this and get her to bed at once. I'll call 
again tomorrow.” 

“But I can’t go to bed,” protested 
Stephanie thickly, wondering vaguely what 
had happened to her tongue. ‘I must go to 
the governor’s assembly and see Martin. I 
don't remember why, but it was important.” 
And she turned over wearily on the sofa and 
went to sleep. 

Doctor Clancy left his bottle of medicine 
and went home to bed, but the next morning 
his tongue was loosed. By noon half York 
had heard that the little Delancey girl from 
west of the Credit had fallen madly in love 
with the governor’s guest and had ridden 
in to the governor’s ball at the risk of her life 
in the hope of a dance with him. Mrs. Grant 
heard it and wished herself a thousand 
leagues away and under the ocean before 
she had interfered, but could devise no 
explanation she might offer which would not 
make matters worse than ever. Casual 
acquaintances Matt had made during the 
winter and spring stopped him in the 
streets to rally him on his conquest. Even 
the governor had the story, and mentioned 
it to Matt at dinner. 

“A crazy business, this, of the Delancey 
lass, Matt, boy,” he grumbled. ‘‘Ye must 
have put the evil eye on her. No lass brought 
up in the woods would risk her life, not to 
mention a good horse, for any trifling gew- 
gaw of an assembly.” 

“But nothing happened to the mare, 
after all,’’ expostulated Mrs. Grant, flushing 
guiltily. ‘“‘Emma tells me that the poor 
animal got ashore at Brown's.” 

“That's naught to the credit of Mistress 
Stephanie, wife. I wonder at your defending 
her.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth— 

The governor shook his head jovially. 
“Trust the women to stick together, eh, 
my boy? Even if one of them is a vain, silly, 
heedless chit like this Delancey lass has 
turned out to be.” 

Matt did not smile. ‘It’s dull for a pretty 
girl in the bush,” he said sadly. ‘‘You can’t 
blame her for wanting a bit of fun occa- 
sionally.” 

“But I understood you were the attrac- 
tion. ‘I would give my life for one dance 
with my dearest Martin,’ Clancy says she 
said,” 

Slow red crept up under the tan of Matt’s 
cheeks. ‘I can’t believe she said that, sir. 
You told me yourself that Clancy is the 
worst gossip in town. And anyone save 
yourself who suggests that she spoke of me 
at all, I have warned that any repetition of 
his mistake will cost him dear.” 

“T ought to explain—”’ Mrs. Grant made 
a second attempt but the two men paid no 
attention. 

“But if she did say that—or anything like 
that’’—Matt’s voice shook a trifle. 

“It’s not your fault, lad; that I'll warrant. 
And don’t ye, now, from any mistaken no- 
tion of chivalry, go getting yourself tied up 
with any lass that hates the woods and cares 
only for the gaieties of the town.” 

“T am afraid, sir, that I care no longer very 
much what she hates, so that she hates 
not me.” 

“Ye can’t do it. Ye need a hardy lass 
who'll help you in the rough work, and 
doesn’t mind missing the fun of York if it’s 
necessary.” 

“I thought so once myself, I admit. But 

Continued on page 89 
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MOMENT OF BEAUTY 


by Annabelle Lee 
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HERE ARE moments in a wo- 
man’s life that are strung on a 
thread of shining, jewel-like mem- 
ories. They are her interludes of 
beauty, in which she has known the 
intoxicating loveliness of living. 

Not always are such moments pre- 
meditated. Often you rise never think- 
ing that the day will bring another 
jewel to add to your collection. Other 
times are carefully planned for, and— 
such is their enchantment—not a soli- 
tary sparkle is lost by your most 
elaborate preparations. It is of these 
moments, those that take the form of 
grand occasions, that I want to talk 
about. For it is more than likely 
there’ll be an occasion or two this 
summer for which you would like to 
be so breath-takingly lovely that men 
and women will turn their heads to— 
very rudely——stare. Emotional excite- 
ment may do miracles for you—whip 
the color to your cheeks and conjure 
the sparkle to your eye; fill your per- 
sonality with a vivid outpouring of 
eager interest. But there are other 
things that you yourself can do in the 
privacy of your room, so that you may 
capture the full, sweet ecstasy of that 
jewelled moment. 

I see a wedding, as the fortune-tellers 
say. The bride in white is becomingly 


pale, the bridesmaids flushed with the adventure of taking 
part in a ceremony in which they have no responsibility. 
I see a procession of traditionally demure young graduates. 
I see soft lights and palms and brilliant balloon splashes 
of color. I see lush-green lawns, flowerlike frocks and gos- 
samer hats, hear the tinkle of ice against frosted glasses. 

All these are ‘‘grand occasions.”” Surely one of them 
will bring you your moment of beauty. 


BECAUSE IT is the month of brides, let’s talk about the 
bride first. Much that is true for her on this day of dreams- 
come-true, will also be correct for the lesser but none the 
less elegant occasions. 

Of course, there should be no panic. The way should be 
smooth for her now, no matter how heady the last few days 
have been. By far the most satisfactory thing to do is to 
go to a beauty parlor, the day before the wedding takes 
place, and have a facial. There, in the cool recesses of a 
darkened room, you'll relax while sweet-smelling creams 
and lotions are massaged into your skin. Firm, skilled 
hands smooth and pat your face and neck. Creams smooth 
and soften; stimulating lotions send the blood rushing to 
the surface, tighten drooping muscles, refine coarse texture. 
Then when the ministering hands have done their work, 
you relax in the soft comfort of your chair, curtains drawn, 
eyes gauze-covered. For half an hour tensed nerves relax 
and the skin responds to the action of the preparations with 
which it has been treated. Then your smocked angel re- 
turns and completes her work, gives you a mirror, and shows 
you a brand-new satin smooth complexion. Oh, yes; it’s 
worth it when a wedding’s at stake! 

Four weeks ago you had your permanent. Since then it 
has been shampooed and set twice, the last time just two 
days before “‘the day.” Fortunate the brides of today whose 
hair worries can be so summarily disposed of! 

Now, when everything is ready, give yourself plenty of 
time to dress. Two hours is not too long. Have a warm 
bath with lots of your favorite scented bath salts in it. Dry 
yourself and finish with a body massage, using toilet water 
or eau de Cologne for this. It will keep your skin deliciously 
cool throughout the rather hot, exhausting hours that are 
ahead of you. Otherwise, if you skip the eau de Cologne rub, 
be sure to finish your bath with a cool sponge-down or a 
cold shower, whichever you best react to. A depilatory or 
razor has already been used, and so has a long-enduring 
liquid deodorant. It remains only to powder with a faintly 
perfumed dusting powder—there is one which is deodorant 
and which comes in a creamy flesh tone—and you are ready 
to attend to the all-important problem of make-up. 

Never think that bride make-up is the same as any other 
kind of make-up. It must be adjusted to two things: to the 
fact that you are wearing white, and to your knowledge of 
how your skin reacts under stress of nervousness. If it 
becomes flushed there is that to be considered, and if the 
color should drain from your cheeks, leaving the make-up 
all too apparent—-well, that must be considered; too. 

It would be in very bad taste if the bride were actually 
to look ‘made up.’”’ A make-up is made or ruined by its 
foundation. Choose a moist, light foundation which is 
tinted to the color of your skin—a feathery cream if your 
skin is dry; a powdery liquid if it is inclined to shine. Apply 
very little and blend it in smoothly. Moisten with skin tonic 
if it inclines to go patchy on you. If your nose is notorious 
for its shine, use a special shine preventive, for you won't 
be able to touch it up. Whoever heard of a bride with a 
compact? Shine or no shine, it just isn’t done. 


In the preparation for their day of days, the 
bride and the graduate have much in common. 
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The summer dance justi- 
fies slightly more daring 
in details of make-up. 


Now if you feel you are going to be too pale, use a creamy 
powder with a hint of a rosy blush in its blend. Blondes, pay 
attention to this. Brunettes, too, but they should use a 
darker rachel powder, and especially if the skin is somewhat 
sallow they should use that peach-flushed shade that imparts 
a soft glow to the skin. Overflushed cheeks, on the other 
hand, will learn restraint if a hint of lavender powder is 
mixed with your natural blend. Experiment until you get 
just the right effect. 

As to rouge and lipstick, base them on the natural color 
of your lips and cheeks. Now is not the time for fascinating 
diversions with startling contrasts. However lovely vivid 
lips may look with raven locks, remember—you are wearing 
white and you are traditionally demure. Wait for your next 
wedding before you think of the exotic! If your skin contains 
yellowy tones, then select a rouge and lipstick with an orange 
cast. If it is pinkish, choose one of the many tones of rosy 
red rouge and lipstick. 

Your eyes are the features you must concentrate on today. 
Yes, by all means use eyeshadow, unless, your husband-to-be 
has a venomous aversion to it. Blue or grey-blue for the 
blue and grey-eyed; blue-green for the brunette. Blend it 
deftly and smoothly over the upper lid, keeping the emphasis 
if emphasis there must be, just at the edge of the lid where 
the lashes grow. It is never used underneath the eyes, and 
it is best kept away from the higher part of the lids. Oil 
and brush your eyebrows and eyelashes. Darken them if 
they require darkening, with a special cream colored to 
harmonize with your general tone-color. Personally, I’d be 
inclined to stay away from mascara. It is so difficult to 
avoid that hard, beady look—and a bold-eyed bride is a 
travesty. 

It scarcely seems necessary [Continued on page 43} 
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FRED NEVER SEES Pea UNDERTHINGS WOULD CARELESS AGAIN ! 
Bare eee One = Ere? SYERVTRING RIOT We all perspire constantly . . . especially on 
a warm summer days . . . and perspiration 
odour clings to underthings. No one can 
afford to take a chance! It’s so easy to avoid 
offending. Simply Lux underthings after 
every wearing. It takes only 4 minutes or less. 
Lux whisks away all trace of odour . 
leaves underthings fresh, new-looking. But 
é s do avoid cake-soap rubbing or coarse flakes 
% 4 . . - . 5 
which may contain harmful alkali. These 
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My! What a long tail our new raincoat's got! 
Thanks be; it will save hems from splatters, 
and tempers, too. The new seersucker ones 
are honies, and those tricky cloth ones that are 
made of the same material Byrd wore up to 
that North Pole. The poor Admiral must have 
had a shock when he saw it in pale rose, 


Frills and pleats of white are poppin’ all around 
us. And do they add to feminine wile! Stock 
up on them, because you're going to work ‘em 
hard. 

® 


Another little pig went to market — and came 
back home made up into a brooch! Yes, 
ma'am. They're using the little piglets for a 
new jewellery note. Combined with catalin 
it's a grand tie-up with the new pigskin shoes 
and bags. 





Rag Rug is the name of a lovely new fabric 
made up of silk and wool, and looks like 


} An unusual pique : ; ; 3 
> c ie oe F ates chenille. Grand for little jackets, and will do 
° on rances 
ellie alee eal a lot for sports clothes. 


white polka-dot frock 
ite p e 


Organdie and nets are racing it to favor for 
evening fashions. I'm betting on organdie, 
but keeping my fingers crossed in case | need 
the net. 

@ 


Taffeta suits are going places and doing things 
for us; the reversible fingertip coat tops a 
plain skirt, and lingerie blouse. Saw it in navy 
and white — the coat zebra striped. 





The white wool swagger suits are very snooty, 
and do they give themselves airs! Don't 
blame ‘em though; they're very nonchalant 
and have quite a gallant manner. 


Evelyn Venable likes 
plaid seersucker with Ss 
&~ 
huge white - edged 
bow and deep cuffs. Cotton to right of us, cotton to left of us, 


cotton everywhere. We're all going cotton- 
conscious and don't we love it! For we gals 
like to wear things that don't shrivel and shrink 
at the sight of water, 


Saw a gorgeous cotton lace dress that made 
me think sweet thoughts. ‘Twas very tailored 
like, in aqua, and could be worn from te: 
o'clock on, without any blushing. 


A crochet pouch bag and a crochet beret was 
a smart duet that caught the eve. It was in 
one of these new "'bird'’ colors — humming- 
bird green. 
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==. ,what soap | use 


Falks are always asking me 
aa 





ILL TELL 
YOU WHY 
IPREFER 























Jim says I’ve got a skin like a baby’s 
... but he doesn’t know how sensitive 
a baby’s skin is! So I’m mighty thank- 
ful that Palmolive is made from pure 
vegetable oils ... a blend of olive and 
palm oils—nothing else. 


I'm always ready to take advice—if 
it’s expert advice. And when more 
than 20,000 beauty experts say, “Noth- 
ing equals Palmolive for keeping skins 
fresh, young and lovely’—why, what’s 
a girl todo? Use Palmolive, of course! 



















Every night and morning I give my 
face a Palmolive treatment. I mas- 
sage its velvety, penetrating lather in- 
to my pores, rinse with warm water, 
then cold. You'll see what marvelous 
things it will do for your skin. 














TO THOSE WHO USE PALMOLIVE 
You have made this price reduction possible. Because more 
of you are buying Palmolive than ever before, it costs us less 
to make. So we are passing the saving on to you. 
PLEASE UNDERSTAND 

@ Palmolive still retains the high quality for which it is 
world famous @ Just as much olive oil is used in its manu- 
facture. @ Each cake is as large as ever. @ Nothing is 
changed but the price. 
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She SHOULD BLUSH WITH DISMAY 


for she tolerates a condition 


EPLORABLE 


all her friends 





ENTRUST YOUR LI TO 


NOTHING LESS SURE THAN ODO-RO-NO 


OW the truth would hurt if some 
girls knew what others think of 
them for neglecting underarm per- 
spiration! How their ears would 
burn with shame! 


For your presence can be repul- 
sive to friends even when you your- 
self don’t even dream that you’re 
guilty of offensive underarm odor. 
And it’s a fault that confesses itself. 


For perspiration moisture in the 
confined armpit quickly forms an 
acid that ruins dresses and turns 
friends away. Even your bath won’t 
save you, after a few minutes. 

But Odorono, a physician’s for- 
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mula, protects you so completely that 
your mind is free of all fear of 
offending. And by checking, com- 
pletely, all underarm moisture, it 
saves dresses from ruinous stains. 


ODO-RO-NO IS SURE 


For quick, convenient use, choose 
Instant Odorono. Used daily or every 
other day, it gives complete, con- 
tinuous protection. 

For longest protection or special 
need, use Odorono Regular faith. 
fully twice a week. Both Odoronos 
have the original sanitary applicator. 
Both come in 40c and 70e sizes. 


ries oll 
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Rutu Mitver, THe Oporono Co., Inc. 


- ‘ Dept. 6-Z4, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal. 
I enclose 10c for a special introductory bottle 
of Odorono with original sanitary applicator. 


WUever Fats You 


(Check the type you wish to try) ... 
C Instant Odorono C) Odorono Regular 


Name... 
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HE CARTWHEEL hat is going to all our 
heads, and don't they just bring out the 
t 


best in a woman! Shiny straws, patent 


r 
leathers, crépes — you cant go wrong with 
any of ‘em! 

® 


And remember, don't get your cartwheel out 
of proportion to your stature. Have it just a 
wee bit less than shoulder width. 


| just saw the the most adorable Anderson 
gingham street frocks. The plaids are the 
handsomest these eyes ever looked upon. Very 
distinctively made, in one and two piece styles. 
| venture they'll be loved a lot by us gals. 


The new "hipless'' mesh panties are m-m-m! 
So brief and so light you'll like them a lot for 
torrid days. 

@ 


Swish! That's what the new taffeta ensembles 
are saying. Very cunning things — long even- 
ing coats of taffeta and trim, slim, sleeveless 
frocks underneath. | fell for it in eagle blue. 


May as well break down sooner as later and 
get that redingote! The print dress should be 
very giddy as to color, and | think the dark 
wool crépe coat (‘cos you can two-time it with 
other dresses) is most serviceable. 


Pastel tweed suits are being sought after by 
the better dressed. And are they delicious! 
Yellow is the Paris favorite; and you'll like it, 
too. 

ae 


Didn't | palpitate over some grand linen suits! 
Two-toned, they were; navy inside and natural 
outside was the theme of one affair. And the 
skirt had lots of kick pleats. 


White — and more white handbags are push- 
ing all others off the map. The washable 
leather (or the simulated kind that fools ‘em 
completely) is very tricky and can be cleaned 
up instanter, 


Can you sew a fine seam? Three cheers if you 
can. For there are heaps of lovely silks and 
cottons ready to be turned into cute dresses. 
Why not get an easy pattern and have a try? 
It's lots of fun. 

é 


If you want a newer kind of evening wrap 
ne fall for those quilted silk ones. It's a 
oney in white. 
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Sylvia Sidney wears 


sn Elizabethan ruche 





. : 
effect accompanying 
tr 


e afternoon frock. 





Pleated organdie on 
navy taffeta, worn 


by Frances Drake. 


Collar of white 
faille edged with 
red — Sylvia Sidney. 
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coat. There you may be as gaudy as you 
like, and more power to you! 


IT’S A GOOD plan, this year, to divide 
your attentions equally between cottons 
and silken fabrics. Of course, they should 
all be tubbable. And color-fast. You'll 
have no difficulty there. For our native 
looms offer as fine an assortment of quality- 
sure fabrics as you'll find anywhere. And, 
in addition, there are imported materials 
that add attractions to the fabric market. 

Here’s what you can choose from in your 
cottons. Never complain that there isn’t 
variety in this world! If you crave a plaid, 
there are legions of art moderne tartans at 
your disposal. Some of the best are found 
in the seersuckers. They run all the way 
from the tender, delicate-hued weaves, to 
big, bad, bold patterns that would make a 
brigand’s tie look timid. Then there are 
plaids in voiles and plaids in organdies, too. 
Decide on one plaid, do. You'll never have 
a better chance to be so daring. 

Or perhaps your heart yearns for stripes. 
You'll find these, too, in voiles and seer- 
suckers and piqués. Be tailored with them. 
Schoolboy blazer stripes are all in, and very 


—by NORA WHITTON 


jaunty they look. When you're tired of 
geometric figures, turn your attention to the 
floral voiles. They’re truly lovely. You may 
be brilliantly all-over in your designs or you 
may be daintily sprigged. If you want to be 
conservative, there’s nothing daintier than 
a white fleck on a dark ground, high-lighted 
at the throat and elbows with lingerie 
touches of organdie. I saw a stunning com- 
bination the other day—a sheer voile red- 
ingote in navy blue, over a colorful printed 
voile frock. That ensemble had walked in 
Paris, I know. 

To change with your numerous patterng 
you'll want one quite plain frock. But even 
the one-color materials are interesting in 
their weaves. Take waffle cloth, for instance, 
or slub linen, which is a cotton that is 
treated to look almost exactly like linen. 
There are plain-ribbed seersuckers—one 
has a silky stripe running through it 
divine for sports; and there are organdies 
that have a small check like drawn thread- 
work running through the weave. 


AND HERE'S a special note. Did you know 
that you could buy crease-resisting fabrics 
Continued on page 74 


The crazy-pavement flower and the blazer-striped leaf are both 
Rippleray cottons; the centre flower is Florella organdy, colored 
flowers on a white, shamrock-covered ground. Dominion Textile 
Co. Limited . . . The small black part of the bouquet is a Lorna 


flock print by Montreal Cottons . . 


. All the rest of the bouquet 


is composed of fabrics loomed from Courtaulds Rayon Yarns by 

Bruck Silk Mills Limited. The first leaf is red and white with a 

silken stripe of threads running through it; the second is a rough- 

surfaced, crepey fabric, white with a black pin-check; the flower 
in the corner is a navy and white checked taffeta. 
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now_Beauty PLUS Safety with 
this Radiant Flattering Finish 


In summer, above all, you need a face 
powder that gives a lasting finish without 
a trace of shine. Many powders do this— 
but often at a price! Clogged pores! 


But Woodbury’s Facial Powder keeps 
your skin smooth, cool, radiant—without 


clogging a single pore! 


Every breathing pore is kept fine, free, 
| alive, functioning vigorously. Prepared 

by skin scientists from only pure ingre- 
| dients, this powder comes easily off the 
| skin and out of the pores. It lives up to 
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Woodbury’s creed—“What’s safe for the 
skin’s health is right for its beauty, too.” 
Style experts chose Woodbury’s six per- 
fect skin harmonizing shades, approved 
its delicate texture and fragrance. 
50¢ for the box illustrated. Also in $1.00 
boxes. And in 10¢ and 25¢ sizes in the 
Five- and Ten-Cent and Variety Stores. 
WOODBURY’S ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 
As safe for the skin as the powder! Four 
smart shades. Charming green and silver 
cases. 50¢ each. Together, a lovely set. 


Woodburys 


FACIAL POWDER 


FREE...SIX TRIAL SAMPLES 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario 


Please send me—free—six samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder, one of each of the six shades—and a tube of 
Woodbury’s germ-free Cold Cream containing Element 
576, which is helpful in overcoming Dry Skin. 

Name 

Address ae ee aia 
City Province silididaaii — 


IN CANADA 
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Your hair should and can so 
easily be your most charming 
feature. ... Treat your hair to 
a Nestle Wave now. 


A Nestle Wave actually re- 
vitalizes and reconditions your 
hair and achieves a lasting 
healthy glorification 
which you will appreciate. 


natural 


The Nestle Le Mur Co. 
(Canada) Limited 


Toronto 
be ea 
ey ? 
@ Look for the Beauty Salon which displays Ved ne 
this Card. There you can get a Nestle Wave or A) r 


assured in the use of safe laboratory tested 
Nestle Made-In-Canada Quality Products. 











FOR THEIR BIRTHDAY 


EXCRAFT has been welcomed as the ideal birthday gift, providing lasting 

interest to the young people. Thousands were bought as Christmas gifts and 

the demand for birthday gifts continues. Texcraft provides unusual artistic 
training, developing the latent talent in every boy and girl. It is entirely new. In 
it are included delightful sketches of circus clowns, of Cinderella, Dutch Girl, 
Cowboy, Mexican Boy, Little Bo-Peep, Interior scenes, Windmills, Japanese Girl, 
Indian Boy, etc., etc..—24 of these. 
Ten big colored crayons enable any boy or girl to produce colored patterns on 
these outline sketches. This is done with pattern cards placed beneath the sketches. 
These cards permit hundreds of different patterns when used in combination. 
Texcraft comes in a strong box, 16" x 12"; with a richly colored cover, altogether 
an excellent, educational, inexpensive birthday gift that is highly appreciated. 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
you enclose money order for 
$1.15 and a Texcraft set will 
be mailed, post paid to any 
address in Canada. Refills are 
available at all times at 18c for 
one package, or 30c for two 
packages. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 
the British Empire by:— 


TEXCRAFT 


481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 



















Is your skin pimply, rashy 
or easily irritated? 


OAP Then start using Cuticura Soap 
for Containing medicated, emol- 

lient and healing properties, it 
soothes and comforts tender, sensi- 
7 tive skins and does much to keep 
them clear, healthy and in a vigor- 
ous condition. 






















Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Talcum 
Powder are sold at all druggists. 


Made in Canada 
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FABRICS 


DO YOU remember when ginghams were 
housey, organdies were adolescent, voiles 
were elderly and piqués were inseparable 
from tennis? It’s not so long ago. And then 
quite suddenly it seemed, cottons shook off 
their inhibitions and became sophisticated. 
You can be in the very front row of the 
fashion parade and still wear cotton, morn- 
ing, noon and night. You can even be mar- 
ried in cotton without losing caste. Crisp, 
frilly organdie with bouquets of daisies and 
cornflowers—it’s being done! 

And this is what every smart young thing, 
be she business girl or home body, should do 
when planning her summer wardrobe. 

First, she should descend on the shops in 
her vicinity and go a-gaping up and down 
the aisles. If that isn’t possible, she can still 
pore over catalogues and read all she can 
about the new styles and fabrics. After she’s 
thoroughly impressed with all the delectable 
materials she can buy, there begins the pro- 
cess of selection. Let her spend a happy 
hour or two with pencil and paper. Let her 
plot out, according to her purse, her taste 
and position in life," what she will require 
for a smart,’adequate summer wardrobe. 

Decide first upon your broad basis of 





IN PRINT 


color. You'll need a summer coat or jacket, 
won't you? Well, then, on its color will 
depend the colors of your frocks. It’s very 
dashing to choose a bright-toned coat and 
let your frocks echo its gay, challenging note 
in brilliant splashes of color upon a dull, 
neutral background. 

For instance, a wool topcoat of dull 
strawberry is a dream when worn over a 
beige-white-grey and faintly pink plaid 
seersucker. All the fascinating, subdued 
designs are yours to wear with it. Black and 
white checks, thin-lined blazerish stripes on 
a white ground, voiles in soothing pastels 
and floral colorings; a plain blue linen or 
linen rajah; maize-colored Celanese fabrics 
with broad, self-toned piqué stripes woven 
into them. White and blue rayon, pin- 
checked. Or you may prefer to reverse your 
color scheme and go adventurous with your 
frocks, wearing with them a coat or jacket 
of black, navy, beige, grey or brown. What- 
ever you prefer, you'll decide upon strong 
contrast. Better avoid checks and plaids in 
your coat, so that you can go as berserk as 
you please over your dress materials. 
There’s an outlet, anyway, for your thwarted 
passion, when you come to choose a beach 


Three of the trees are made of fabrics by The Montreal Cottons 
Limited. The first is a Piquedot, black dot on a yellow pique; the 
second has a white flock on black voile; the third is a white 
Pixie lawn, tufted with bright blue. The path is of finely checked 


pink organdie, also by Montreal Cottons . . 


. Plaid tree, striped 


roof and hillock at the side of the little house, show three Tootal 
crease-resisting voiles. The first is delicately ribbed and is 
checked with pink and two shades of blue on a white ground. 
The roof is a boldly striped black and white voile. And the 
hillock is white striped with black, green and a white silky thread. 





> 
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slim lines from hem to arm. Don’t go in for 
the exaggerated tops that are being shown 
on some of the frocks this year, but on the 
other hand aim for a certain amount of full- 
ness in your styles above the waistline. 


Varicose Veins 


I] HAVE very fine blue veins showing on my 
legs gust under my skin and they are getting 
more as I get older. My mother has them very 
bad. What causes them? Are they inherited? 


WHILE varicose veins themselves are not 
inherited, the weakness could be passed on 
from mother to daughter. Avoid anything 
tight around the legs tight garters, for 
instance and try torestas much as possible. 
By that I nean if you can do a job sitting 
down instead of standing, then by all means 
take a seat. It is constant standing which 
tends to aggravate a condition of this sort. 
For more specific advice concerning the 
treatment of varicose veins you should see a 
doctor. It would be a wise thing for you to 
see one now while you are young. He 
may be able to give you special treatment 
which will prevent their developing further. 


A Spring Wardrobe 


I WOULD like your selection of a daytime 
and an evening wardrobe to make me appear 
‘“‘chic’’ and smartly dressed. Please quote the 
colors I should wear. I am in my latter 
twenties, weigh 138 pounds and am five foot 
four and a half inches tall. I have medium 
brown, long hatr, blue eyes and a very clear 
complexion with medium petal coloring. My 
hip, bust and waist measurements are a per- 
fect thirty-six size. 





Moment of Beauty 


(Continued from page 37) 





to mention hands. For, of course, the hand 
that will receive the ring will be exquisitely 
groomed and suitably pale. A hand cream 
massaged into the skin just before your 
gloves are slipped on, will work this miracle. 


Graduation Day 


THE CO-ED who, this June, will step from 
one world to another, has a great deal in 
common with the bride. She, too, on her 
day of days, will be clothed in white. She, 
too, should be unobtrusive in her make-up. 
A radiant, healthy skin should be the secret 
of her beauty. If her skin is dull as a result 
of hectic weeks of cramming, zip it up with 
a home facial. There’s a lovely, simple one 
which uses only the white of an egg, skin 
tonic, and a nourishing cream. First, you 
cleanse the face with cleansing cream and 
pat with a pad of absorbent cotton soaked in 
skin tonic. See that the skin tonic is ice- 
cold, by the way—-it’s wonderfully refresh- 
ing if it emerges straight from the refrigera- 
tor. Then bathe the eyes just to ensure that 
“sweet girl graduate’ look, Use an eye 
lotion, or make one yourself with boracic 
powder and warm water. 

Take your white of egg and smooth it 
over the face. Use it all, and leave it on 
while you lie in your bath. The egg will 
stiffen beautifully and by the time ycu get 
to the cold douche, towel and body-powder 
stage you'll feel thoroughly graven. Now 
remove the mask with warm water and 
massage the face with nourishing cream. 
If your skin is naturally oily you can omit 
the use of a nourishing cream. Finish with 


HERE ARE my suggestions for a spring 
wardrobe. With your coloring you can wear 
a variety of attractive shades. but my selec- | 
tion would be founded on a combination of | 
black, blue and pink. I would suggest a 
black dress coat without fur. With it you 
could wear a daintily figured silk frock in 
shades of pink, soft blue and black. You 
could also wear a tailored frock in light- 
weight wool material, black, and with it 
you could wear a scarf of plaid taffeta or silk 
crépe in shades of pink, grey and black. 
Scarves are very good this spring, and I feel | 


that pink would be very kind to your! has better teeth than her husband. Foods 


coloring. 


With these colors as a basis for your| that make muscle do not necessari- 
| ly make strong teeth. What toeat (™\ 
and what todo to make strong teeth. { “y ‘ 


wardrobe, you would have no difficulty later 
on with your summer clothes Deep pink 
felt hat, for instance, could be worn with 
your black frock and with your figured frock 
in change with your more formal black 
straw, which you will be wearing with your 
coat. This same hat could be worn witha 
summer ensemble of pink frock and three 
quarter length coat of dull brown. Of course, | 
when you introduce brown into your scheme, | 
it means another set of accessories, but I | 
mention it simply as an alternative to either | 
dark blue, dark grey or black and allowing | 
a greater variety to choose from. 

Rich midnight blue would be a very 
effective color for evening wear. With it 
you could wear cherry red, either on the 
dress in the form of some decorative motif, 
or in the form of a wrap. White, for evening, 
would be lovely also. This, could be worn 
with accent of red. I would suggest garnet | 
jewellery if you wear white and deep rich | 
red for your wrap, thus making a cheerful 
and striking contrast. 


more patting on of skin tonic and attack | 
your make-up with restrained gusto. 


YOU WHOSE beautiful moment will take | 
place in the flattering glow of softly shaded 
lights or in a secluded, moonlit corner of 
the balcony, may be more daring with your 
cosmetics, for, as you know, night illumina- 
tion steals something from one’s complexion | 
so that it requires careful high-lighting. 

First, your preparations may be much 
the same as those suggested for the graduate. 
That facial I have described is a wonderful 
tonic for business-by-day and pleasure-by- 
evening faces. Like the bride and the grad- 
uate, your nails will have been manicured 
and your hair set the day before the event, 
so that only last-minute touches will be 
required. 

Your chief problem is to keep pace with | 
your darkening skin—that is, if you are 
tanning this summer. Mix your powder to 
tone with your skin, and use a liquid powder 
for your neck and arms if you would like to 
give them a lighter, alabastine appearance. 
Your rouge may be more vivid than what 
you wear in the daytime—scarlet lipstick if 
you are definitely sun-tanned; brightish rose 
if you are light or medium toned; deep, rich 
red if you are olive; raspberry red if you are 
of the dark rachel type. Use plenty of rouge | 
if your cheeks are full; very little if they are 
too thin. 

Your eyes will conquer tonight. Make 
them up as I described for the bride’s 
benefit. But you can wear mascara if you 
choose. The night justifies that. There’s a 
purple eyeshadow that is divinely slum- 
brous for brunettes. And there are all 
shades of mascara—blonde, brown and 
black, blue and blue-green—from which to | 
select your own particular glamor. To 
avoid a heavily beaded look, apply your 
mascara with one brush and remove the 
surplus immediately with another dry 
brush. Don’t touch up the lower lashes. 

One last glance in the mirror—you’ve 
never looked so lovely. Good-by and good 
luck! Your beautiful moment is surely and | 
radiantly waiting for you. | 
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| Science finds the strong man’s wife often 


The human skull shows the dam- 
age done by dental ills not easily 
apparent in real life. . 
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The teeth and jaws of some athletes are so strong they can 


support tremendous weights. 


HETHER one is a football player or 

just a fragile co-ed doesn’t indicate 
how strong teeth are. Science now finds that 
often the slender little co-ed has far harder 
and stronger teeth than her adoring suitor, 
the two hundred pound full back. 

That is explained by the fact that teeth 
and muscle require different foods. What 
teeth need most are the minerals, calcium 
and phosphorus. They also need the myste- 
rious substance known as vitamin D which 
is found _in sunshine and cod liver oil. 
Vitamin D makes it possible for the body 
to transform minerals into bone and teeth 
Without it calcium and phosphorus would 
do no good. 

But what you eat is most important be- 
fore teeth come through the gums. When 
teeth have erupted, the enamel becomes a 
dead, unchanging substance. It cannot be 
made stronger and harder in order to resist 
decay. 

The best tooth protection known to mod- 


/ern dental science is to keep teeth free of 


film, or bacterial plaque. Film is that slippery, 
sticky substance that forms on teeth. You 
can feel it with your tongue. The germs that 
cause decay-producing acid have a friend 
in film. It glues them to the teeth, provides 
a warm shelter, and even supplies them 
with food. 

Thus removing film from teeth has be- 
come an important problem for dental sci- 
ence. A notable discovery was made recently 
in the laboratories of the Pepsodent Com- 
pany when a new and revolutionary cleans- 
ing material was developed. The cleansing 
and polishing material is the part of any 
tooth paste that does the work. Herein lies 
the difference between the best tooth paste 
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Often the 
frail little 
co-ed may 
have far 
| harder and 
more decay- 
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on teeth than 
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ball hero, 
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finds. 


and inferior brands. Most cleansing materi- 
als are either so hard and abrasive that they 
scratch the tooth enamel or else they are so 
soft that they fail to remove film and stains. 

This new discovery is twice as soft as the 
material most commonly used in tooth 
pastes. Therefore Pepsodent is looked upon 
as the modern standard of safety. At the 
same time this new material stands unique 
in its power to cleanse and polish teeth. For 
this reason Pepsodent is known as the 
special film-removing tooth paste through- 
out the world. 
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—10-Day Tube | 





THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 5506, 191 George St., Toronto 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


4259 ° 


COTY nn ee a ee ly aa 
a aaa | 
City__ se | 


This coupon is not good after Nov. 26, 1934 


Only one tube to a family 


a 


PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE IS MADE IN CANADA 
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SECURITY 


EXTRA LAYERS 


WITHOUT EXTRA BULK 
DeLong Delnaps’ Pad contains 40 
Layers ofCellulose.AbsorbsMore, 
Penetrates Slower, giving Safer 
Sanitary ProtectionDayandNight. 


NON-ABSORBENT GAUZE 
DeLong Delnaps’ Gauze Will Not 
Absorb. Stays Soft, Never Chafes. 
Much More Comfortable. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box. 





DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 


DeLong 


DELNAPS 





COMBINING 5 ADVANTAGES 
® Extra Layers 

© Long-way Absorption 
* Non-absorbent Gauze 
® Softer © !nvisible 








A personal service conducted 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


Make-Up 


I AM SENDING you a snapshot of myself, 
hoping that you can help me improve my looks. 
As you can see, I have not much to start on, 
being overweight and possessing a big nose and 
straight hair. 

I use no make-up except powder, being 
afraid that I might make matters worse by not 
being able to apply it properly. I hope that 
you may be able to help me lose weight, apply 
make-up and in general become more attractive. 
Any suggestions you have to offer will be 
gratefully appreciated. I am planning on 
having my first permanent this spring, so I 
would like you to tell me how to dress my hair 
becomingly. 


YOU KNOW, you are rather fortunate. 
You have keen, friendly eyes and a nice 
generous mouth. The shape of your face is 
good, and the only thing, in fact, that I have 
to criticize about it, is the way you do your 
hair. You reveal too much of your fore- 
head as you do it at present. You have a 
high forehead which is good, but you 
shouldn’t draw your hair back from it quite 
so uncompromisingly. You do not tell me 
whether your hair is long or short, and I 
| cannot quite see from the snapshot you sent 
|me which it is. But you can adapt any of 
| the styles which I am sending you to suit 


| yourself. 


As to your make-up, apply your rouge 


| | let it be cream rouge—after you have applied 


your foundation, putting just a small touch 
on the end of your fingertips and in the 
centre of the cheekbone, and then smooth- 
ing it out over the cheeks roughly in the 
form of a triangle, blending it well out to- 
| ward the ears and keeping it above the lip- 
line. I think you are dark, aren’t you? In 
that case, I would suggest that you use an 
orange-toned rouge with matching lipstick. 
| For a foundation use a good vanishing 
cream; some women use a hand lotion and 
| find it very satisfactory. It is wise to use a 
| foundation not only in order to keep the 
powder in place, but also to protect the skin. 


A Suitable Coiffure 


| I HAVE straight, brunette hair, which I am 
| letting grow, and it ts about shoulder length. 
I have a high forehead, which is not round; a 
nose with a noticeable bump which tends to 
| make it like a Roman nose although it is not 
‘the hawk type. I have fairly large green eyes 






Your Beauty Problem | 


and peaked eyebrows. I have an enlarged | 
larnyx and not a prominent chin. My face ts 

not thin but it couldn’t be called fat. My hatr 

grows in a widow's peak and I wear it off my 

forehead, behind my ears with the ends curled. 

Is it right that when my eyes are large and my 

eyebrows naturally grow high and peaked, I 

should pluck the hair near my eyes and leave 

the natural peak? Is there some exercise that 

I could practise so as to make my jawline | 
more prominent and seemingly give me more 

chin? 


YOUR PEAKED eyebrows and_ your 
widow’s peak are both definite character- 
istics of your face, and I certainly wouldn't 
touch the eyebrows if I were you. Keep the 
stray straggling hairs away, but don’t at- 
tempt to change their shape or you will 
spoil something that is very definitely ‘‘you.” 
There is no exercise that I know of which 
will develop the jawline, but you can cer- 
tainly help matters both by the way you 
make-up and the way you do your hair. If 
you dress your hair high rather than leave 
it in its present long bob, you will havea more 
suitable coiffure for your features. And the 
high-dressed coiffure is very smart just now. 
Why not brush the hair up from the back, 
curl up the ends and pin it in loose little | 
coils at the back of the head? Draw the hair | 
back straight from your forehead as you 
are doing now and concentrate on the curled 
ends, leaving the front part straight. 


Restoring Good Looks 


I AM five foot one and a half, but terribly | 
dumpy. I was always slim until my three 
children were born and now I have hips large 
enough for two. I have a round face and heavy | 
black eyebrows. I never pluck them, as I’m 
afraid it will make them look worse. I am not | 
bad looking—vrather dark with blue eyes. Now, 
could you advise me how to get slim again: 


I AM sending you some special exercises 10 
reducing the hips. Give them twenty min- 
utes twice a day and I am sure you will 
notice a difference in a month or six weeks 
time. 

As to your clothes, just remember that in 
order to be proportionate with your hips, 
you should try to build out the top part of 
your frock. I mean by that, you shouldn't 
choose a tight-fitting blouse because, if you 
did, your hips would look that much larger. 
Fitted beltless styles would suit you, long 
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MAKE YOUR PERMANENT 
LAST 3 TIMES AS LONG 


ANADIAN women are finding that the 

secret of keeping a permanent wave is 
to reset it regularly with the new Wildroot 
Wave Powder. Naturally curly and straight 
hair are also easy to set with this inexpen- 
sive home-made wave set. Just buy Wild- 
root Wave Powder, mix with water, and 
follow simple directions in package. Never 
leaves white flakes, dries quickly, keeps in- 
definitely. Used by At all 
drug and toilet goods counters. 


35¢ 


MAKES 3 PINTS 
15¢ MAKES 1 PINT 


hairdressers. 
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New improved 


WILDROOT 
WAVE POWDER 





Conds the Catt) 


I have been 
waiting a long time for such a splendid 


“What a marvellous idea, 


gadget as the KIRBIKURL, It curls any 
stray ends arian 

















charm of present-day 
ssing is expressec n 
108e dait ty curls which 
ire 8 lesirable vet dif- 
ficult maintain The 
proble is solved if you use 
KIRD TKI RL End Curlers, 
nexpensive yet most effi- 
cient in use Slide out 
without damaging the curls 
Sold by all Hairdressers, 
Drapers and Stores. 


Made in England by the 
Patentees, KIRBY. BEARD 
& CO., LTD., Patentees of 
the Kirbigrip Bobby Pins. 


The 


hairdre 






World Patents 


THE NEW 
NON —-SMARTING 
TEAR-PROOF 
Maybelline 


Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
long and luxuriant. Goes on 
evenly. No skill required. Posi- 
tively non-smarting and tear- 
= proof. Black or Brown, 75c, at 

all toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
” buted by Palmers, Ltd., Montrea! 
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most fearsome snores. Further sleep, how- 
ever, was out of the question. 

Both she and the other lady passenger 
were up bright and early, and were having 
a quiet chat by the stove in the eating room 
before any of the men appeared. About nine 
the sleigh was brought round, and after a 
nice run they stopped for lunch at the next 
roadhouse. The meal was set at a long table 
of rough planks covered with white oilcloth. 
This was all very new to the bride, who by 
now had recovered from her disturbed 
night and was feeling quite interested in 
things, and rather hungry. 

The dining room, which was also a kitchen 
and bedroom, was rather warm, and on 
turning around she unfortunately saw the 
cook wiping the perspiration off his face 
and then vigorously rubbing the plate in his 
hand with the same cloth. This was the 
misguided man’s idea of being more par- 
ticular with the plates when there were 
women present, but naturally it was suffi- 
cient to put my friend off her meal. Not 
wishing to hurt the cook’s feelings she pecked 
at a roast potato, insisting that she was not 
a scrap hungry. 


AFTER LUNCH places were resumed in 
the sleigh and the journey continued. By 
this time a bitterly cold wind was blowing 
down the lake. The passengers huddled 
under the fur robes and managed to keep 
fairly comfortable, but my two friends 
unfortunately had chosen to ride on the 
front seat with the driver and all inside seats 
were filled, so in spite of the fur robes pulled 
high around their heads and the fur coats 
and caps they were wearing, they were so 
benumbed with cold when they reached the 
mining camp about three-thirty that the 
bridegroom ins- 
tantly forgot all 
good resolutions 
made before mar- 
riage and rushed 
down to the bar 
for a glass of hot 
rum and_ water 
with which to re- 
vive his half- 
frozen wife. How- 
ever, the bride 
had set her heart 
on hot tea and 
would have none 
other. 

After the prev- 
ious experiences it 
was decided to lay 
over for a week at 
the mining camp 
before continuing 
the journey, which 
from then on was across country by dog- 
team. This turned out to be a wise decision, 
as the bride developed an excruciating pain 
in one of her belated wisdom teeth, and this 
had to be attended to before starting on the 
trail. There was no dentist, of course; in 
these places a travelling dentist arrives for 
perhaps a month, then disappears from the 
scene until the next year. Fortunately there 
was a doctor at the small hospital, and he 
had just received a new set of appliances for 
tooth extraction from the ‘Outside.’ 

The bride was rather nervous when she 
was ushered into the doctor’s office and saw 
the shining implements waiting for their 
first victim. However, she decided against 
any kind of anaesthetic and calmly sat down 
while the nurse tied a towel around her neck 
and the doctor rolled up his sleeves in a 
most businesslike manner. The new forceps 
would not grip on the tooth and continually 
slipped off, bringing the patient to her feet 
in agony and half fainting. After a little 
more of this the doctor decided to change 
tactics, so she was taken to the operating 
room and given a dose of chloroform. The 
chloroform worked, so did the forceps, and 
the young lady woke with a very stiff jaw 
which was infinitely better than an aching 
tooth. An hour or so later she and her 
agonized husband, who, from the way he 
looked and talked, had suffered by far the 
more, enjoyed a good dinner with the doctor 
and had a merry time. 

During the following week great prep- 
arations were made for the rest of the journey, 
























































































In June the trappers came in. 





which would take about four days. A pros-|! 
pector was hired as courier to go ahead and | 
prepare camps, pitch tents for the end of 
each day's run, and have them in readiness | 
with plenty of cut wood. He was loaded up 
with half a pig, several hams, boxes of fish, 
and other food which would not keepthrough 
the spring, but which the husband claimed 
he thought his wife could eat; the excuse 
being that he had never been married be- 
fore, therefore did not understand women. 
At any rate there was to be no lack of food, 
the only lack being a large number of people 
to consume it before it became thoroughly 
uneatable. 

About nine-thirty the hotel proprietor 
rolled out of bed, a thing he had never been 
known to do before eleven—except once 
when his place was on fire—-and came out to 
bid good-by to the two wayfarers. The wife 
was securely lashed by ropes on the top of a 
well-loaded dog-sleigh, even her legs being 
tied down. There was no way in which she 
could save herself if thg sleigh turned over, 
which they have a bit of doing in the 
spring thaw. Althoughrather uncomfortable, 
to the bride everything her husband did was 
all right; so, amid much cheering, off they 
went, with four husky dogs pulling for dear 
life, bells tinkling merrily in the crisp morn- 
ing air. It was a glorious beginning to their 
trip. The dogs, after three weeks in the 
corral were keen as the wind and picked up 
eagerly the scent of rabbits and lynx which 
had crossed the trail the previous night. 

Coming on to a fair-sized lake surrounded 
by lofty mountains, they found the snow 
was piled up round the edges deep and soft, | 
there having been no travel over the 
trail since the last snowfall. The dogs began 
to flounder up to the neck and, without any 
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sides cushioned in downy 
cotton to eliminate chafing. 


holds its shape—no more 
discomfort from twisting. 


Koa scientists, with the help 
of a Consumers’ Testing 
Board of 600 women, have created 
in the 1934 Wondersoft Kotex... 
warning, over| the perfect sanitary pad. The sides 
went the sleigh} are cushioned in downy cotton to 
into about four] relieve troublesome chafing, yet the 
feet of loose wet | center of the pad is left free to perform 
snow. The bride- | its important work instantly, without 
vie life 2 = hindrance. It holds its shape. There 
the sleigh, aa a is no discomfort from twisting and 
bride, after get-| turning. And every vital Kotex 
ting the snow out | feature prized by women is retained. 


her eyes and| ; : 
of her eyes an Third exclusive Kotex patent 


mouth, strenu- 
ously objected to| % Three times in two years Kotex 
being tied down’ improvements have earned Patent 
on the sleigh any | protection. First—rounded, tapered 
longer. On top of| ends that make protection non-de- 
this she found that | 

her watch had| tectable. Second—the famous Equal- 
heen emached on | izer, that controls lengthwise absorp- 
a buried stump of| tion and increases efficiency. Now 
a tree; it was a| the third and greatest improvement 


present from a|—the new 1934 Wondersoft Kotex. 

former beau) The Wondersoft pad retains all 

whom at one time she had very nearly mar- of the priceless Kotex features you 
ried, or so she said. The look of remorse h: an k It h h 

which should have been on her husband’s} [#V€ @!ways Known. It has the 

face was conspicuously absent and headvised | Equalizer and it has the tapered 

her to throw the rotten thing away. ends, as before. In addition the sides 
of Wondersoft Kotex are skilfully 

cushioned to give greater comfort 

than ever. There is no other sanitary 
pad like this new Wondersoft Kotex. 








THE JOURNEY was continued now under 
different circumstances, the blankets and 
food being the only things roped on. The 
bridegroom broke a trail ahead of the dogs 
with«his snowshoes until well out on the 
lake, where the going was hard and firm, 
while his better half was alternately riding 
and holding on to the handles of the sleigh. 
That night they camped by invitation 
at a friend’s cabin of two rooms and a 
kitchen. This would be absolutely the last 
link with civilization, and the last white 
woman they would see for many months. 
After a welcome supper and reminiscences, |} 4 5 exctusive Kotex features that sahataiteiai 
bed was suggested. The host appeared with | not be copied because all three are protected by 
a candle and led the bridegroom to a shed | Patents. You will be disappointed if you accept 
: : ; something claimed to be “just as good.” 
outside, where he slept with his host and ; 
7 : ; oad Illus,.and text copr. 1934, Kotex Co. 
said things below his breath. The next 
morning the dogs were hitched up and they 
were accompanied for a few miles by their 
host and hostess, who had their own dog- 
team. Good-bys were said, and this time 
the bride sat on the front of the sleigh and, 
when the snow became deep, had to get off 
and walk; not having been able to secure 
snowshoes or moccasins the going was pretty 
hard. They continued this way until lunch. 
Under a large tree on the southern slope 
they found a dry place, bare of snow, to 
camp for an hour. [Continued on page 81} 





A new package for your protection 


The Wondersoft Kotex package is new 
in shape, color and design. It no longer 
looks like a box of sanitary napkins. Ask 
for Wondersoft Kotex at your dealer's 
today. And, remember, there is no in- 
crease in price—in fact you get the new 
1934 Wondersoft Kotex at the lowest 
price ever asked for Kotex in Canada. 
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J /i\ WHY POLLY! 
\ | HARDLY KNEW \/ 
~e@ & You. ARE YOU 
IN TERRIBLE 
PAIN? 


ITS THE TIME OF MONTH 
My DEAR! IT HAS HIT ME 
ALL OF A SUDDEN. I'M ON 
My WAY HOME. 


FOR GOODNESS, SAKE! 
1S THAT MIDOL! HOW 
CAN A TINY LITTLE 
TABLET END SUCH 
TERRIFIC PAINS 





SPENT ONE 
DAY EVERY 
MONTH IN 
BED 


TAKE THIS 


(NM BACK AGAIN 
7 TO FINISH MY 
SHOPPING. THE 
PAIN IS ALL GONE. 
MSO GRATEFUL 


et 


Se, SUN 
iS ALL THAT ‘KEEPS 
ME_ON MY FEET 
THE DAYS } USED 
TO BE ABSENT 





T CARRIE I'M 
SOMEBODy E1se! 
1 FINISHED MY 
DAY IN TOWN, 
AND IM OFF TO 
THE THEATRE. 

| NOT A TWINGE OF 
PAIN SINCE | TOOK 

1 THAT MIDOL. 


MADE IN CANADA 


: / 
ly VWtidol Free : 
For free trial box, postpaid in plain wrapper. 


clip and mail this coupon to General Drug 
907 Elliott St., Windsor, Ont. 


Name — 


Ted ciceleiahaancrinnsiiinininaat me 





Helps Out an Old Friend) 











DON' Avoid the embarrassment of gray, faded 
bleached or streaked hair, Tint it easily 
HAV E and instantly to its natural shade, fron 
lightest biond deepest black. Just 
GS RA Y comb through harmless, odorless Browr 
atone. Guaranteed results Does not pre 
H Al R vent perfect waving of the hair. At al! | 
dealers, 50c. Or send 1l0c for trial bottle. 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE38, Windsor, 


Ont. | 


BROWNATON E 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
Se 
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The lake was surrounded by mountains. 


A YUKON 
HONEYMOON 


by Caroline Copeland 


WE HEAR of a great variety of ways and 
| places in which to spend honeymoons. Gen- 
erally the happy parties visit some famous 
watering-place—Niagara Falls, Banff, Hon- 
olulu, or perhaps some great city. The most 
}unique honeymoon of which I have ever 
| heard was that of two friends of mine. The 
| bridegroom lived in the interior of the 
Yukon, about 200 miles from the town 
where his bride-to-be resided with her rela- 
tives. This necessitated a trip, and March, 
the only time he could leave his post, was 
decided on as the month he was to come out 
to fetch his bride. They would return over the 
trail by dog-team to this isolated trading 
post, where there would be no other white 
people but themselves until June, when the 
trappers came in from their trapping ground. 
The journey out for the bridegroom was 
uneventful, with one exception. On his 
way through a small mining town he met a 
friend. At that time of the year the streets 
are very much like glaciers, and while talk- 
ing to his friend the bridegroom happened 
to slip and strike his head on the edge of the 
pavement, which caused him to arrive in 
town three days before his wedding with two 
black eyes. This, I may say, was regarded 
with great suspicion by the girl’s relatives; 
and quite naturally so, although the unfor- 
tunate man maintained that he had indulged 
in nothing stronger than grape-juice since 
he left his post. Anyway, he spent most of 
the remaining three days in the Jap barber 
shop, while the hungry husky dogs looked 
enviously through the windows at the ten- 
der bits of raw beefsteak over his eyes. 
After the marriage ceremony and the 
usual small-town reception and inevitable 
“chivariing’”’ by the younger section, the 
happy but bewildered couple started on 
their trip into the wilderness. The first 
day’s journey was uneventful and was made 
by train, with a stop overnight at a small 
hotel in a town of a hundred inhabitants, 
Indians and whites, who were all keenly 
}interested in the newly married couple. 
| Next morning they boarded the horse sleigh, 
|} which was to take them, with other pas- 









| 
| 


sengers, to a small mining camp about 
eighty miles away, and would necessitate a 
two-days run over the frozen lakes. Wrap- | 
ped up in fur robes, they made an enjoyable | 
trip. In the early afternoon the sled drew up | 
at a roadhouse: the travelling was finished 
for the day. The passengers disentangled 
themselves from the furs and went inside, 
while the driver unhitched the horses and 
stabled them for the night. Apparently 
one man ran this place, cooked, did the, 
washing and kept it fairly clean. It was the 
usual type of roadhouse, built of plain logs 
with rough flooring, a few chairs and tables | 
around, kept warm by a large heater in the 
centre of the room and lighted by coal-oil 
lamps. | 

The supper which followed, of soup, moose 
meat and pie, was not too bad, and as'| 
everyone was famished after the long drive | 
they did great credit to the culinary art of 
the roadhouse keeper. Pipes were lit after 
the dinner, tales of previous sleigh trips were 
told, and presently everyone was yawning 
and commenced looking around for the 
sleeping accommodation. The genial host | 
came along and each guest was shown to his | 
or her sleeping quarters. Here our bride 
received her first shock, forinstead of a room. 
each person was shown into what looked | 
like a small cubicle with partition boards | 
running two-thirds up to the ceiling; on one 
side there was a sleeping bunk with just 
sufficient standing room by the side of it to 
disrobe. By standing on the bunk a very | 
short person could look over into his neigh- | 
bor’s stall. However, the bride, though | 
rather nonplussed, resolved to take things 
in the true Yukon spirit, and being told by 
her much-concerned spouse that things 
might have been worse, washed in the ena- 
mel bow] and lay down hoping to get a little 
sleep on the thin straw-filled mattress. 

All went well until about midnight, when | 
she was awakened by the most hideous | 
noises imaginable, but she decided it was 
not murder being committed, and was 
nothing more than a dozen or so male 
travellers wrapped in slumber and emitting | 


A prospector went ahead to prepare the cabin. 
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Crystal-pure Deodorant and Non-Perspirant 


PREVENTS ODOR @ PROTECTS CLOTHES 


Dew definitely does end the otherwise 


constant risk of romance-destroying, 
friendship- breaking offensive perspi- 
ration odor. Dew inspires confidence— 
ends danger of aheeionine spots. 
Applied in an instant, Dew dries in an 
instant — becomes effective at once. 
And the Dew flask 

: Dew instantly and com- 
is so adorable. (ciety deodorizes sani) 


tary napkins. 


ULTRA DEW... protection for 
3 days or more. Use it at bedtime. 







REGULAR 
FULL SIZES 


ip 


AND 


0) 


LARGE 
ECONOMY SIZE 


Love, romance, friendship, 
science has discovered, are very 
definitely won or lost through 
odors. A confidential booklet on 
the subject in a plain envelope 


Look for this 


ccunter display in 


your drug of ‘ 7 
ill be sent free. Write Marion 
department store. Lambert, Inc., (of Canada ), 
Limited, 41 Caledonia Road, 
Toronto. 










Removes HAIR 


Put X-Bazin Cream on, wash 
it off —and your arms, under- 
arms and legs will be hair-free! 
Quick, Easy, 
Safe! 












Try this easy way 
e . 
to improve ugly skin 
Cleanse the skin well with pure 
Resinol Soap. It refreshes, refines 
and will not irritate. Then apply 
soothing Resinol Ointment to 
pimply irritated spots. Its effective 
medication quickly relieves the sore- 
ness and promotes healing. This 
simple, reliable treat- 
ment used daily has 
cleared many seem- 
ingly hopeless 
skins. 











Get Resinol Oint- 
ment and Resinol 






Soap from your 






druggist and give 






yourself a Res- 







inol Facial to 
day. You will 
likeit. 
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enormously rich, and therefore I did not 


make my fees too low, especially since we 


had small sympathies with the lamas as a 
class. Their chief trouble seems to be due 
to unclean habits 

“At the end of our vacation, one of the 
brothers returned for good, taking with 
him my order for various drugs and appli- 
ances, made upon a firm in Calcutta. We 
stayed on—and we are still staying. 

“I’m morally certain that I am the only 
woman doctor in Tibet. I am equally cer- 
tain that we have been able to do an amazing 
amount of good, both in the monasteries 
and among the humble tribespeople. 

“We have to combat stupid superstitions. 
Tibet is the most superstition-ridden coun- 
try in the world, and sometimes we are 
called upon to suffer a good bit of hardship. 
But the work is fascinating and in every 
way worth while.” 

I met Miss Ecker, not in Tibet but in 


Manipur, Assam, whence she was travelling 
south on a holiday. Thus it was that | 
learned of perhaps the strangest job held 
by any Canadian. When she is not journey- 
ing through the monasteries, she is to be 
found in her large timber-built hut on the 
slopes of the Amnyi Machen valley, among 
her books, her impressive stock of drugs 
and her equipment. 

And that completes my portrait gallery. 

It is an inspiring and comforting thing 
for a Canadian traveller to find Canadians 
bobbing up in such remote and unexpected 
corners of the world. They do so unfailingly, 
and even when I had once travelled for two 
months without grasping a Canadian hand, 
I remember walking into a bungalow in 
wildest Sumatra, where I surprised an old 
Scotsman reading a tattered magazine. 

The magazine was Chate/aine—three 
months old —and even the Scotsman couldn’t 
give me an idea of how it had got there! 
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Children’s 
KNITTED 
SOCKS 


a 


by 
Mary c. Sieburth 


These instructions are easy lo follow and satisfactory in results 


Note: I worked out these socks for my 
children, and they fit so nicely that I feel 
sure other mothers will be glad to have the 
directions. Many people do not care to 
tackle socks and stockings, being under the 
impression that they are very difficult. 
However, anyone who can do plain knitting 
can do socks and stockings as well. These 
directions are explicit and do not leave one 
guessing. 

It has been my experience that bought 
socks wear through at the heels and toes 
within a few days owing to the lack of rein- 
forcement at the points of wear. I have 
guarded against this by starting to reinforce 
with a mercerized cotton well above the 
shoe line and continuing throughout the 
heels and toes. These socks mav be knitted 
in any good make of four-ply fingering 
yarn with a firm twist. 


Child's Sock—(Age 3-4 Years) 


Knitting yarn, 4-ply white 
(3 Ounces makes two pairs) 
Few yards of contrasting 
color 
2 Sets of steel knitting 
needles, sizes 12 and 13 
2 Balls of white mercerized 
cotton, 3 strand 

Measurements: Length of leg, 9 inches 

Length of foot, 6!» 
inches (or longer if 
required) 

Using No. 12 needles and white wool, 
cast on 52 sts, 18 on the first 2 needles and 
16 0n the 3rd. Change to No. 13 by knitting 
in one needle at a time. Knit the top in rib 
of k. 1, p.l as follows: 

2 Rounds white; 
1 Round white; 
2 Rounds white; 
2 Rounds white; 
1 Round white; 
3 Rourds white; 


Materials: 


5 Rounds yellow 
5 Rounds yellow 
1 Round yellow 
5 Rounds yellow 
5 Rounds yellow 
Break off yellow 
thread 


Knit in plain knitting for 13 rounds, 
knitting the last st in third needle in 1 purl; 
this is for the back seam. In the next round 
k. 2 tog., k. plain to the last 3 sts in round, 
k. 2 tog., p. 1. K. 5 rounds plain. Repeat 
these 6 rounds three times more. In the 6th 
round after the last decrease * Knit to the 
last 12 sts in round, join in 3 strand mercer- 
ized cotton and knit in with the wool for the 
next 24 sts, still knitting the back seam st 
in purl. These 24 sts are for the heel. Drop 
cotton to the back of work, knit the remain- 
ing sts as usual. Bring the cotton back to 
where it was joined, leaving enough at back 
to work comfortably, and knit the 24 heel 
sts as in the previous round. Continue in this 
way for 14 rounds. You are now ready for 
the heel. 


Heel: 


Place the heel sts 24 on one needle, clasp 
the remaining sts on 2 safety pins. Knit the 
heel sts in alternate rows of purl and plain 
for 23 rows, slipping the first st in every row, 
and discontinuing the back seam stitch. 


Turn the Heel: 


Sl. 1, k. 13, sl. 1, k. 1, pass the slip stitch 
over the knitted stitch, turn: sl. 1, p. 5, 
purl 2 tog., turn: sl. 1, k. 5, sl. 1, k. 1, pass 
the slip st over the knitted; turn. Repeat 
the last two rows until all the stitches are 
knitted on to one needle. Break off the 
mercerized cotton. Take a spare needle and 
slip off three of the heel sts. 

With the needle on which the other heel 
sts areon, knit up 12 sts from side of heel, 
place instep sts carefully back on a needle, 
and knit. With the needle on which the 
other 3 heel sts are on, pick up 12 sts from 
the other side of heel and knit. 


Decrease for Instep: 


Knit to the last 3 sts on first needle; k. 2 
tog., k. 1. Second needle knit plain; third 
needle k. 1, k. 2 tog., knit to the end of 
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It was having Children 


that made me take pyorthea seriously 
( prevention MEANS something in their case ) 


EW women pass through the time 

before a child arrives without gum 
trouble of some degree of seriousness. 
Dentists treat these cases with great care. 
They are treating not merely a temporary 
condition but working to prevent a 
dangerous chronic disorder. 


The modern mother is watching her 
children’s gums. Pyorrhea is not likely 
to be so prevalent among the rising 
generation as it is among adults today. 
It is said that four out of five people past 
the age of forty now have this gum 
disease. 


You may not know 
you have it 


In the past, people did not understand 
pyorrhea. They did not know that it 
might be working in the gums five years 
or ten years without being seen or felt. 
The knowledge of this secret under- 
mining process and the _ dentist’s 
warning about the importance of 
prevention are fast helping the public to 
deal with this disease. Even at the 
present time, however, pyorrhea is 
estimated as the cause of half the adult 
teeth which are lost. 


Stay close to your dentist 


Don’t let more than six months go 
by without a dentist’s examination. He, 
and only he, can detect pyorrhea in its 
earlier stages. Don’t feel a false security 
—because you keep your teeth clean and 
there is no outward sign of decay. 





Pyorrhea is no respecter of teeth that are 
simply “clean.” Your teeth are no 
sounder than your gums. And you may 
lose your teeth by twos and threes if your 
gums become undermined. 


The dentist’s dentifrice 


For special pyorrhea treatment at the 
chair, thousands of dental surgeons all 
over the country use the professional 
formula of Dr. R. J. Forhan who has 
devoted 26 years to pyorrhea research 
and practice. Then, in addition, there is 
Dr. Forhan’s home treatment formula 
embodied in Forhan’s Toothpaste which 
these dentists are recommending as a 
preventive measure between visits. 
Prevention is most important. 


Delay is dan gerous 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums or other 
warnings. Preserve your teeth by getting 
ahead of gum trouble. See your dentist 
twice a year and put the whole family on 
a twice-a-day schedule of Forhan’s 
Toothpaste. Besides being a fine tooth- 
paste for cleaning teeth, it has a distinct 
plus value for the care of gums. Forhan’s 
comes in a big tube—and it lasts a long 
time. At all drug stores. Forhan’s, Ltd., 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Serious thought about teeth 
and gums leads to the use of 


Forhan’s 








| question fired off at me that floors me, these 

|are much less frequent now.”’ 
| Good fortune smiled again. Frequent 
visits to the picturesque bazaars down the 
| Mouski had given Mary a very discerning 
insight into Oriental craftmanship. She 
grew to recognize the trash—and also the 
masterpieces, when these showed themselves. 
She delighted her clients in helping them to 
buy; occasionally one would write from 
| America or Canada, asking her to buy some- 
{thing similar and relying entirely on her 

| good judgment. Then, best of all, came an 
j offer from an American firm which deals in 
household and decorative treasures. She 
now buys for the firm regularly. 

What a pleasant business for a woman! 
|To be able to wander among fascinating 
carpets, shawls, brasswork—all the amazing 
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servant came back with the news that he was | 
one of the blackest scoundrels in the district, 
and that if I were to go, I would suffer a 
grotesque fate, while my servant would be 
killed and the gold taken for himself by the 
Moro. 

“So one has to be cautious! Since my 
husband's illness I have had to conduct the 
trading on my own for months on end. 
Hundreds of natives run out to sea in their 
open vintas to dive for pearls; then they 
come ashore and look us up. Now that we 
have established a reputation for: fair-and- | 
square dealing, they come quite regularly. | 

“These people have a great respect for 
the white man’s medicine. They often 
come to me with some ailment, and since 
they often bring a small pearl with them, | 
why nothing could please me better than to 
help them, quite apart from the humanit- | 
arian aspect of the thing!’’ 


A dangerous but enchanting life, set in| 


wondrous country where the sunsets have) 44 
a flaming magnificence almost unbelievable. BLO N DE “4 A ! R 
| 
PERHAPS Dora Ecker, formerly of British | FE L TER 





Columbia, holds the record for the strangest | 
job of any Canadian girl. She originally | 
held a post in Bombay. Here she met two} 
adventurous English brothers, and travelled | 
with them into Tibet on a camping holiday 
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YOUNG 
WIVES 


ARE NOT SO TIMID 


(Wes OF TODAY are far better offin some 
respects. They live in a franker world and 
they have lost the timidity of their elders. It 
is very refreshing to see the modern young 
woman go seshight after any information she 
wants. Take the intimate neue of marriage 
and feminine hygiene. The older woman 
would have heard snips and snatches of con- 
versation, half-truths and contradictions. But 
she never had the modern wife's courage (or 
Opportunity) to clear the subject up! 


Poisonous antiseptics feared 


Doctors have always known the dangers of 
isonous antiseptics if used for feminine 
ae Yet for many years there was no 
ective antiseptic, no real germicide, except 
the old-fashioned poisons like carbolic acid, 
for instance. So there was a dilemma. Either 
way, the choice was discouraging. 

Today, few of these poisons remain onsale, 
butthere has appeared a new antiseptic-germi- 
cide called Zonite, which is non-poisonous, yet 
effective and powerful. In fact, it is far more 
powerful in its effect upon germs than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be used on 
the human body. 

A generation ago it would have seemed 
a that such anantiseptic could exist, 
as harmless as pure water, yet with this im- 
mense germicidal power. But it is here, 
available to practically every woman in 
Canada no matter how remote from the big 
cities her home may be. 

Theaction of Zonite is gentleand soothing. 
No searing effects. No hardening and de- 
sensitizing of tissue. No danger to children 
if they do happen to get their hands on it! 


Non- poisonous Zonite—two forms 


Zonite comes in two forms. The liquid in 
bottles, 30c, 60c and $1.00; the semi-solid 
papeneese at $1.00 a dozen, each sealed 
individually. Many women 

use both. 


Tell your friends about 
Zonite, for sale at all drug 
stores, or send for frank, 
scientific, explanatory 
booklet all women /, 
should have. Use cou- //, 
pon. Write today. ! 








Zonite Produc:s Corporation, Ltd. 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 


() Facts for Women 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
ADDRESS oessessssee pisiessnottbaiossabenaiessavesestiienaniasisies 
CO ins PROV ern 






craftsmanship of the East, and to be able to 
say, confidently, ‘‘I will have that,’’ when- 
ever something charming appeals to her 
|trained sense of beauty and proportion! 

Another triumph for Young Canada. 
Miss Brockes has now a busy office and a 
isecure position in Cairo. 


AND NOW for other girl Canadians, I 
have a great many from whom to choose. 
I remember a very jolly meeting in Colombo 
with Peggy McKay, formerly of Stafford- 
| ville, Ontario, who has entered upon tea- 
| planting with the greatest success. We had 
|a long, pleasant chat about things “‘back 
home,”’ in the Galle Face Hotel, while I 
consumed a priceless curry and watched, 
opposite me, a girl who might have been a 
living advertisement of Young Canada— 
healthy, calm, self-possessed, alive and 
good-humored. 
| It was through Miss McKay that I heard 
| of Nellie Blanchard, of Ottawa, who is busy 
carving out a business for herself in Tokio. 
She has a responsible position in a company 
| that controls two cinemas in Tokio! I had 
|her address, and it was unfortunate that 
we were unable to meet, for my time in 
Tokio was short and Miss Blanchard was 
away. I remember gratefully, however, a 
very cheery correspondence, and the com- 
radely way in which this fellow-Canadian 
made things easy for me in Tokio by putting 
me in touch, by letter, with the very people 
who could help me most. 

Mrs. Robert Blane—formerly Miss Molly 
|McClung, of Winnipeg—is her husband’s 
“right-hand man,”’ and travels for him fre- 
quently between Penang, Singapore, Saigon 
and other ports of the South China Sea. 
Mr. Blane is a well-known pearl expert. 
He and his wife-and-partner buy pearls for 
some of the biggest Paris houses, and it 
lis quite probable that some magnificent, 
| lustrous pearl which you may happen to see 
on the Rue de la Paix passed through the 
| hands of Mrs. Blane. 
| “A romantic business,’ says Mrs. Blane, 
“but highly dangerous, too. It involves 
trading with Moros, Filipinos, and rascally 
cut-throats of all descriptions. Once, when 
I was conducting business for my husband, 
ia big Moro came along and showed me a 
pearl of extraordinary lustre. I bought it. 
He said there were hundreds of Moros with 
| lovely pearls to sell in the islands from which 
he came. He then asked me to sail with 
him in his vinta to see them. 
| “It was tempting. My husband was away. 
I could go fully armed, and with a trusted 
servant. Yet I hesitated, and reflected that 
I should necessarily be forced to take a great 
deal of gold and money with me, which the 
Moro had no doubt foreseen. 

“T didn’t like the man’s manner, either. 
I got my servant to run and ‘check up’ on 
him among the friendly Moros at our place, 
while I engaged him in conversation. The 





of exploration. She tells strange tales of the 
monasteries, and the rascally lamas whom 
she characterizes as an immoral, lazy crowd, 
who prey on the simple peasants, exacting 
gifts in return for “‘blessings,’’ and pro- 


tection from the awful demons which sup- | 


posedly people the Tibetan country. 


‘Some of the monasteries received the | 
travellers very hospitably, and it was while | 
staying for the night at a monastery in a} 
valley of the high-crested Amnyi Machen | 


range, that Miss Ecker was told of a young 
prince of the Ngura tribe, who was danger- 
ously ill, or, as the Tibetans put it, ‘‘visited 
by demons.” 

Miss Ecker, who had studied medicine 


for three years, announced that she would | 


travel out to do what she could for the 
prince. She was strongly dissuaded by the 
lamas, who insisted that the Ngura were a 
fierce tribe of robbers, with a murderous 
hatred of ‘‘foreigners.”’ 

Nevertheless, Dora went along with the 
brothers and found the Ngura after a day’s 
tramp. Picturesque ruffians of tribesmen- 
soldiers, with immensely long spears, guarded 
the village. They came forward menacingly. 

“‘We didn’t understand their dialect, and 
things might have taken an unfortunate 
turn but for the letter which we had with 
us, written by the Buddha in the monastery, 
explaining that we had come in the hope 
of bringing about the recovery of the young 
prince,’’ said Miss Ecker. 

“We were led to a hut, in which the prince 
lay. 

‘“‘The young ruler was not in the desperate 
straits which we had imagined. He had 
broken a leg during a walk in the mountains, 
and had a mild fever resulting from the 
night of exposure which had followed his 
fall. He would have recovered in any case, 
but was obviously grateful for my attention. 
He had enormous faith in white people’s 
remedies, for tales of the white man’s 
wonders get very much exaggerated as they 
percolate into Tibet. 

“We stayed there for three days, during 
which the prince made big steps in recover- 
ing. He was convinced that it was due to 
me alone! Perhaps he was partly right: we 
learned that some of the visiting lamas had 
been frightening the prince about the ser- 
iousness of his condition just before we 
came. 


and they are not above doctoring the vic- 
tim’s water so that his recovery can be 
regulated profitably by the “holy men!” 
The prince rewarded us with many gifts, 
and with a safe-conduct for our journey 
through the more dangerous parts of Tibet. 
In some cases, news of his ‘“‘miraculous” 
cure had travelled ahead of us, exaggerated 
in the usual Tibetan manner. We received 
requests to visit sufferers at the monasteries, 
and from one monastery we obtained intro- 
ductions to another. The monasteries are 


They do this in order to get gifts| | 
in exchange for their blessings and prayers, | 


AND LOVELIER™ 


Says Mrs. J. W. T. 


“T WAS so discouraged by my muddy-looking 

hair. It added years to my appearance. Then 
a friend told me about BLONDEX. The very first 
time I shampooed with Blondex my hair actually 
showed new life and color, looked shades lighter 
and brighter!’’ Use BLONDEX is good advice 
for blondes whose hair is darkening, losing its 
golden charm. Blondex, the fine rich-lathering 
powder shampoo (not a dye), helps bring back 
the youthful gleam of radiant gold, alluring soft- 
ness and sheen to dull, faded, stringy light hair. 
Try it today. BLONDEX comes in two sizes 
the economical $1.00 and inexpensive 25c pack- 
age. At any good drug or department store. 
NEW: Have you tried Blondex Wave-Set? Doesn't 
| darken light hair. 
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“T was afraid you wouldn’t be all right,” 
George said. 

“I knew you would be,” said Carey. 

“How did you know that?” she said. 

“Because you have stars in your hand,” 
he said. 

“How did you know about that?” 

“You gabbled,” said Carey. ‘‘You’re the 
sort of girl who gabbles before she faints.” 

“Nobody believes it,” said Angela. 

“As long as you believe it,”” George said, 
“that’s all that’s necessary.” 

She looked at him, and then at Carey. 

“TI believe it,’ Carey said. 

The questioning look in her eyes turned to 
one of gratitude. Suddenly she smiled. 
“You would,” she said. ‘You have that 
kind of nose.” 

Carey said, “It’s that I’ve got that kind 
of insanity.” 

“It always shows in the nose,” Angela 
said. 

George shifted from one foot to the other. 
“‘We'd better go now and let you rest,” he 
said. 

“She won’t rest,”” said Carey. ‘She'll 
cry. The tip of her nose is quivering right 
now.” 

“The tip of my nose is not quivering right 
now,” Angela said, and it quivered harder 
than ever. 

“You're quite sure you'll be all right?” 
George said. 

“Quite sure,”’ she replied. 

“But she'll cry, all the same,” said Carey. 

“You'll stay for the party, won’t you?” 
Angela said. ‘‘Minna said you would. We’re 
going to be here a week.” 

“I didn’t intend to stay,’ 
“but I do now.” 

Carey grinned. “In his subtle way,” he 
said, “he’s informing you that you’ve 
captivated him.” 

“Are you going to stay?” Angela asked. 

“Of course. I have my song to finish.” 

“Of course,”’ she said. 

They left her to her solitude, her stars and 
her tears. 


, 


said George, 


GEORGE AWOKE the following morning 
with a feeling of tremendous elation. Aftera 
moment, he placed the source. He was in 
love. Turning the face of the clock in his 
direction, he found that it was eight o’clock. 
The Strechams didn’t rise before ten, and 
they always invited guests who had the 
same bad habits they had, so there would 
be no unnecessary fuss and apologies 
expected. Here was a glorious fall morning 
which he might have all to himself. He was 
fully prepared to emerge whispering a name 
like Angela to the birds and the flowers. He 
plunged into his shower, dressed and went 
downstairs. Breakfast could wait. He 
headed for the back door and took the 
sloping path down the hill toward the 
brook. 

Reaching the brook, he paused. There, 
on a wide, flat rock, sitting perfectly still 
and gazing pensively at the water, sat 
Angela. Her bright, crisp hair burned vio- 
lently in the sun. She wore a white frock 
which was much too large, and had unmis- 
takably been hooked from Minna’s clothes 
closet. George approached cautiously as 
though she were a bird poised for flight. She 
looked up without surprise. ‘“‘Hello,”’ she 
said. ‘You did stay.” 

“Of course I stayed. How’s your head?” 

“My head’s done nicely for twenty-one 
years,”’ she said. “‘How’s yours?” 

“You really shouldn’t be out of bed, you 
know.” 

“Don’t fuss,” she said. “Sit down. 
There’s a turtle on that rock. I don’t want 
him to get frightened. They slide off when 
they’re frightened. I’ve seen boys throw 
stones in the water to make them slide off.” 

“Sliding off doesn’t hurt them,” George 
said, sitting down beside her. “They just 
swim a bit and then climb up on another 
rock.” 

“I know,” she said, turning a steady, 
grave gaze in his direction, ‘“‘but the other 
rock’s almost always like the first one and 
it seems so much bother. Besides, I like to 
watch this one, and if he slides off I'll have 
to move to watch him and I don’t want to 


move.” 


“You're going to get yourself sunburned,” 
George said. 

She looked at him again. ‘You do think 
of the most expected things,”’ she said. “I 
like being sunburned.” 

“I’m in love with you,” George said then, 
without preamble. 

“How nice,” Angela said. “It’s a funny, 
fuzzy feeling, isn’t it?” 

“You shouldn’t take it that way.” 

“‘How should I take it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. 
something.” 

“T did say something. I said ‘How nice.’ 

“Something, I mean, that applies.” 

“That applies, if you take it the right 
way,” she said. 

“But it’s not encouraging,” said George. 

“It wasn’t meant to be.” 

“Angela, are you in love with anyone 
now?” 

“No,” she said patiently. 

“But you have been in love?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied simply. ‘‘With an 
aviator once. He had an accident. I hate 
hospitals, don’t you? I waited at the 
hospital. I hadn’t hated them before, but 
when they told me he was dead, I started 
hating them and I’ve hated them ever since. 
Now when my friends are in hospitals I 
don’t go to see them. I always used to.” 

He had the sudden and overwhelming 
conviction that she was past being touched. 
She sat in the middle of the universe accept- 
ing things. Smiling her cryptic and be- 
wildered smile, gravely accepting her 
tragedies like a child holding forth a bleeding 
but trusting hand for the iodine. 

He said: “I didn’t know cats ate polli- 
wogs.” 

“I’m not sure he did, but he was a 
peculiar cat. He died.” 

“That doesn’t make him peculiar. I hada 
cat that died.” 

“Had you?” she said. 

That seemed to end the cat conversation, 
because Angela sighed herself into silence. 
The turtle slid off the rock. She rose. “I’m 
hungry. Have you had breakfast?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Let’s have breakfast, then. Minna 
won't be down before ten and I always get 
hungry at nine-thirty.” 

The breakfast room was flooded with 
sunlight. The table was laid with yellow 
dishes and the centrepiece of flowers was 
a bow! of blue iris. 

Angela ate in the dainty, precise fashion 
that characterizes a small girl who is just 
becoming conscious of her femininity. At 
ten o’clock Minna trailed in, attired in 
green pyjamas, and shortly thereafter was 
followed by an assortment of guests made 
up of social registerites, charming loafers, 
and members of that great, mysterious 
world known as the artistic. Minna’s genius 
for assembling a motley party was un- 
rivalled. 

Carey came in after everybody else was 
seated and half through breakfast. ‘‘Crickets 
around here,” he said in a complaining tone 
and jabbed a spoon into his grapefruit as 
though the crickets were directly Minna’s 
responsibility, and she had planted them the 
moment she knew he was staying for the 
week. 

George happened to look at Angela. He 
caught her staring intently at Carey with 
her fork poised in mid-air. Suddenly she said 
straight at him, ‘“Good morning.” 

Carey looked up and then down again. 
“Good morning,” he said. 

“If I were a cricket,’ Angela said then, ‘‘I 
think I should find you a most desirable 
person to annoy.” 

“That's precisely the situation,” Carey 
said. As he reached for the salt, his eyes 
caught hers. “But you’d probably be the 
loudest cricket of the bunch.” 

“T wouldn’t be in a bunch,” said Angela. 
“I'd do my annoying alone.” 

Carey left the breakfast table and went 
directly to the piano. Angela, followed by 
George, wandered toward the terrace out- 
side and sat in wicker chairs by the open 
French windows. There was visible of Carey 
only his hands. She watched them and 
twisted her handkerchief with a peculiar 
tenseness. 


You might say 


” 
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NUMBER FIFTEEN IN A SERIES OF FRANK TALKS BY EMINENT WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


Infection...the most 
dangerous kidnapper in the world 








It steals health through keyholes. 
But the checkmate is simple; 
any mother can use it. 





“Every mother fears that kidnapper of 
health called InFEcTION—and the gang- 

| sters that do its bidding—the germs and 
bacteria of disease. 


| “T want to impress on mothers the im- 

portance of using “Lysol” disinfectant in 
| their housecleaning . . . in washing hand- 
kerchiefs and bed linen . . . particularly 
during the epidemic season. Germs sel- 
dom live in the same house with “Lysol.” 


“Lysol” is almost a religion with me. I 
use it in my hospital work and private 


ape 





S¢ Disinfectant 


yw RADE MARE “\rSOK” MEGINTEREO 


“Lysol kills germs. J2’s safe. It’s an cffective 
germicide at ALL times. For fifty years it has 
had the full acceptance of the medical profession 
throughout the world. It’s the standard antiseptic 
in modern hospitals in every country. Its con- 
tinued leadership is based upon the confidence of 
the most pron:inent doctors. No other antiseptic 
enjoys such absolute trust or ts so widely recom= 
mended for home use. 


practice. For I know “Lysol” kills 
germs under any conditions, including 
contact with organic matter, which is 
the severest test of an antiseptic. Yet, 
it is safe and soothing in the delicate 
operations of childbirth, where the 
tenderest tissues are involved. 


“Curiously, I know of many mothers 
who use “Lysol” regularly for marriage 
hygiene, but who neglect to give their 
households the advantage of its health 
benefits. Isn’t that a bit thoughtless 
.-.or even... selfish?” 


(Signed) DR. BERTHE PINKOUS 


Former chief of the Children’s Department 
of Baviér Clinic in Liége, Dr. Berthe Pinkous 
ranks as one of Belgium’s most distinguished 
pediatricians. 


Be careful! Substitutes of “Lysol” are being 
offered. “Lysol” disinfectant is in brown 
bottle and yellow carton marked “Lysol.” 


GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 

Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. C4 

9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 


Please send me the “Lysol” Health Library, consist- 
ing of “‘Keeping a Healthy Home,” ‘‘Marriage Hy- 
giene” and ‘‘Preparation for Motherhood.” 


Name . scectinaiieasaiiaiallial 
Street ~ estimate 


City. : Province 


“HALL OF FAME” on the air every Sunday night, 10:30 P.M. Eastern Daylitht Saving Time, 
| N. B. C. network including CFCF, Montreal—CRCT, Toronto—WBEN, Buffalo—WW4J, Detroit 
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Wins man 
who said “I want unpainted kisses 


“l 


HE knew the minute she met him that he 
was the man of her dreams. But he did 
not seem attracted to her. It was her own 
brother who guessed what was wrong, and 
brother-like, told her the truth: “Stop using a 
lipstick that makes you look painted,” he said. 
Her brother was right. Men don’t like paint. 
Yet men are attracted by beautiful lips. The 
question is: How to give,color to lips without 
risking that painted look? 
The answer is Tangee Lipstick. It isn’t 
paint. Yet Tangee has the remarkable prop- 
erty of intensifying natural coloring. 


LOOKS ORANGE=ACTS ROSE 


In the stick Tangee looks orange. But put it 
on and you'll see that it changes on your lips 
to the one shade of blush-rose most becoming 
to you... your natural color. Tangee becomes 
a very part of you, instead of a greasy coating, 
hence is longer-lasting than ordinary “paint” 
lipsticks. Moreover, Tangee is made with a 
special cream base so that it soothes and softens 
lips while it adds to their allure. No drying, 
cracking or chapping when you use Tangee. 
Get Tangee today...sold in two sizes. 
Also in Theatrical, a deeper shade for 
professional use. (See coupon offer below.) 


UNTOUCHED—Lips left un- 
touched are apt ro have a faded 
look..make the face seem older. 


PAINTED — Don’t risk that 
painted look. It's coarsening 
and men don’t like it. 


TANGEE— Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, 
ends that painted look. 


New-—Tangee Face Powder gives skin a soft 
underglow. Contains the magic color-change 
principle. Prevents powdery, mask-like effect. 





: . switched! Insist 
Dont tegen And pani 
the store that gives you what 
you ask for. 








*% MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 
PALMERS LIMITED 

750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature 
Tangee Lipstick and Rouge Compact. 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). 
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| needle Next round knit plain. 


Tons INDIFFERENCE 


| or more if longer foot is required. 


Repeat 
these two rounds two times more. 
Continue in plain knitting for 38 rounds, 


Decrease for Toe: 

Starting from the centre of sole, knit to 
the last 3 sts of first needle. K. 2 tog., k. 1. 
Second needle, join in the mercerized cot- 
ton, knitting silk and wool together for the 
remainder of sock. K. 1, k. 2 tog., knit to 
the last 3 sts on needle, k. 2 tog., k. 1. Third 
needle, k. 1, k. 2 tog., knit to the end of 
needle. Next 2 rounds knit plain. Repeat 
these three rounds two times more. Next 


| round k. 1, k. 2 tog. all the way round. 


Divide the sts on two needles, and graft 
them together as in previous sock. Fasten 
end securely, turn sock inside out; darn in 
all ends. Cut the cotton threads in centre 
of heel, and secure by tying two strands 
together up each side of the heel. 

Work another sock in the same manner. 





Stars in Her Hand 


(Continued from page !1) 





died.” Guy was silent for a moment and 
then drew a deep breath. ‘“‘When she pulled 
herself together, she said that maybe it was 
better that he died before they were married 
and had a baby.” 

“She seems to get herself in love quite 
often,” George said. 

“Any decent person,” said Carey, pulling 
shirts from Guy’s drawer and inspecting 
them, “gets himself in love as often as 
possible.” 

“T never saw you getting yourself in love,” 
Guy said. 

“I’m not a decent person,” Carey said. 
“I’m a swine of a song writer.” 

Then Guy answered George’s remark. 
“She’s really been in love only that once,” 
he said. ‘She’s been engaged twice since, 
but she broke it off the first time because 
she knew she’d made a mistake, and the 
other time was this Simms thing I told you 
about. That didn’t matter much to her, 
either. She was just tired, so she said she’d 
marry him.” 

“That’s too bad,”’ George said. 

“What's too bad?” Carey said. ‘That 
she was tired, or that she didn’t marry him? 
If she had married him when she was tired, 
she’d probably have divorced him later and 
I don’t approve of girls like that being 
divorced. Not that it makes any difference 
whether I approve or not, but—”’ 

“Her mother died in Europe six months 
ago,”” Guy said, “‘and when her father got 
word of it, he killed himself.’”’ 

“She’s Grant Rorke’s daughter?”’ Carey 
said. 

“Yes. They were separated—the Rorkes, 
I mean—three years ago, but Rorke never 
could make himself believe that she wouldn't 
come back to him. I don’t think the kid 
ever meant much to either of them. She 
was just an incident in their crowded mutual 
life.” 

“Umpty, 
hummed. 

“For Pete’s sake, stop it!”’ George cried, 
and got to his feet to pace the room glaring 
at Carey. 

Carey stopped in the process of unbutton- 
ing one of Guy’s clean shirts. “Stop what?” 

“That infernal tune. She may be dying.” 

“She’s not dying,”’ Carey said. ‘“‘She’s 
going to be all right.” 

“How do you know she’s going to be all 
right?” 

“I just know,” Carey said simply. 

George turned to Guy. ‘Oughtn’t the 
doctor to be through by now?” 

“It’s only been seven minutes.” 

“Tt seers hours.” 


ump, bom, bom,” Carey 


Ankle Sock: Same Size 


Materials: 1 Ounce white fingering 
Few yards contrasting 
color. 
ast on 52 sts as directed for the preceding 
Cast on 52 st 1 ted for the pr lin 


Knit the cuff, k. 1, p. 1, as follows: 


3 Rounds yellow 
3 Rounds yellow 
1 Round yellow 

3 Rounds yellow 
3 Rounds yellow 


sock. 
2 Rounds white; 

1 Round white; 

3 Rounds white; 

3 Rounds white; 

1 Round white; 

4 Rounds white; 
Break off the yellow, turn the work inside 


out, and start knitting in the opposite di- 


rection. 
along the needle you have just knitted. Knit 
this round plain, decreasing 8 sts, as follows: 

K. 4, k. 2 tog., k. 5, k. 2 tog., to the end of 
round. Continue in rib of k. 1, p. 1 for 20 
rounds. From now on, follow directions 
from * in the preceding sock. 


“Stop shaking,” Carey said, ‘‘you’re un- 
nerving me.” 

“If I'd only started ten minutes earlier,”’ 
George groaned, “‘I’d have been around that 
curve before she hit it.”’ 

“If a thousand people left ten minutes 
earlier or ten minutes later every day,”’ Guy 
said, “‘there’d be a thousand others to meet 
their fates.”’ 

“You'd be a good guy to have around in 
case of a war,’’ Carey said. 


That is, you will now be knitting | 


The doctor knocked and then came in, 
snapping things on his little black bag. , 


“‘She’ll be all right,’’ he said. ‘“‘She had a 
nasty knock on the head. Keep her in bed 
tomorrow if you can.” 

“‘Now may I sing?” Carey said. He pulled 
the clean shirt over his head and started 
buttoning it. 

“You're the others?” the doctor said, 
looking at George and Carey. 

“Yes,” said George. Carey did not 
answer. 

“She’s asking about you. Better go in and 
reassure her.” 

“You're sure she’s all right ?’’ George could 
not conceal his eagerness. 

“She’s as sound as you are,” 
doctor. 

Carey snorted audibly. 

“May I go in now?”’ George said. 

“Surely.” 

“Was this a private accident?” Carey 


said the 


| 


enquired. “I’m going too, but not with my 


shirt tail out.” 


THEY WENT in together. The room was 
large and filled with taffeta. She was lying 
directly in the centre of the bed. 
a large bed, and the lace spread came exactly 
and precisely to her chin. Under it, the neat, 
exquisite lines of her body were clearly 
outlined; her arms flat to her sides, her 
limbs stretching in a straight, unbroken line 
to the tips of her toes. Her eyes were very 
wide and excited. 

The bright, crisp hair had been parted in 
the middle and combed flat. The abrasion on 
her cheek had been washed and was faintly 
and pitifully pink. She had not boggled 
her head around, but had made a soft, clear 
indentation in the middle of the pillow and 
the rest of the pillowslip stretched out to 
either side as a frame for her face. 

“I’m writing a song about you,’”’ Carey 
said. 

“How nice,” she said politely. 

“Are you really all right?’’ George said. 

She moved her head up and down affirma- 
tively. ‘Are you?” 

“Quite,”” George said. 

“Oh, quite,” said Carey. ‘‘We haven't 
had so much fun since we killed six kids on a 
scooter. They were on the wrong side of the 
street and we thought it would teach them a 
lesson.” 

She laughed. “I was afraid you wouldn’t 
be,” she said. “I was in the centre of the 
road. I was a little worried about it.” 


centre of the road,”’ said Carey. 
“T mean afterward,”’ said Angela. 
“That’s no time to worry,”’ he said. 


It was | 


“But not worried enough to get out of the 
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is secured by all women who 
overcome the limitations put 
upon their activities by adopting 
the modern method of personal 
hygiene. Absolute protection 
with unequalled comfort is guar- 
anteed with ‘* HOSEZENE” 
Sanitary Towels, obtainable in 
3 forms: 


PERFECT. The Cotton Sani- 
itary Towel with the knitted 
loop ended cover imitated for 
40 years, but stijl unequalled for 
absolute reliability and comfort. 


SOLUBLE. For easy disposal 
when travelling, on holiday, 
ctc.; there’s nothing to equal 
“HOSEZENE” SOLUBLE. 


COMPRESSED. The « Per- 
fect”” Sanitary Towel in com- 
pressed form for carrying in 
handbag. Most convenient 
when travelling. 
Your Drapery Stores can supply 
Canadian Representatives: 
THE T. EATON CO., LTD., WINNIPEG 
THE HUDSONS’ BAY COMPANY 
Calgary Victoria Winnipeg Vancouver 
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Chatelaine, June, 1934 
crisp and long over her shoulders and she 
shrank from things which were harsh and 
real. He knew, without telling, which fairy 
stories she had told her dolls and which she 
had held dearest for herself. He realized 
what a blessing the fortune teller’s prophecy 
had been, in that it had relieved her of all 
responsibility of consequences. 

Going downstairs, he found her clad in 
the thinnest of chiffon confections and 
hoarse with an oncoming cold. He noticed 
that while she avoided his eyes studiously, 
her hand rested in George’s overlong. 

Her thinness and delicacy had fallen 
away, leaving only a slightly hoarse young 
woman with exceedingly bright eyes. When 
they left the dinner table she looked tired. 
She was strangely quiet and had regained 
her old air of acceptance. Carey went to 
the piano and the servant brought his 
cotfee there. Angela sat with George on the 
love seat. Carey sought her eyes from 
across the room, but the intensity with 
which she concentrated on George and his 
words left her no wandering glance for 
Carey. He saw them get up and leave the 
room. In the hall, George put her cloak 
over her shoulders. Carey played on, dully. 
What was she up to, this one with the stars 
in her hand which would not stay faithful if 
she were so rash as to be false with herself? 

He wandered across the porch and stood 
looking around. The flare of a match came 
in the summer house. Slowly and deliber- 
ately, Carey made his way to the summer 
house. He concerned himself very little in 
the matter of ethics. Standing just outside, 
he listened to the conversation. 

George was saying: ‘‘But, Angela, you're 
not a child now. It’s no use to go through 
your life with a lot of silly notions.” 

“I know,” she said. ‘From that first 
night you've thought me silly. Just because 
I happen to believe 

“Well, Angela, lines in a person’s hand 
can’t ward off evil. You know it’s childish, 
don't you? One has to grow up some time.”’ 

“And being grown-up, I’d marry you?” 
she said. 

“Why not? There's nothing standing in 
the way of our making a go of it. I love you: 
you'd learn to love me. I daresay you’ve 
started loving me already but you don’t 
know it.” 

She seemed not to hear him, but said in a 
harsh, muted voice: “‘Do you know, George, 
sometimes I find myself getting afraid?” 

“Afraid of what?” 

Now, thought Carey, 
sibly accept him. 

“Everything,” Angela's voice said, help- 
lessly and hopelessly. ‘‘Now right 
now I’m afraid not to say I'll marry 
you. I'm tired—tired.’’ Carey knew, with- 
out seeing her, that she would cry at any 
moment. 

“Then say it,’’ George urged. Carey's 
hands itched to close around George's 
throat. Say it because you're tired, he 
thought scornfully. Say it because you've 
found everything else unsteady and unreli- 
able. She was starting to cry. Carey knew 


she couldn't pos- 





Three 
and a Sailboat 


(Continued from page |6) 





and, yes, slowly but surely driving the 
helpless Oyster farther out into the lake. 

He looked down at the girl in his arm. 
“Philippa,” he said softly, “Philippa, 
dearest" Her head sank back, sagging 
limply against his arm. The red zigzag had 
spread to an ugly smear. 

“What are we going to do, Tom?”’ called 
Perry again across the water. The brief 
force of his fury spent, his voice was thin. It 
almost wailed his anxiety. 

“We're going to get her to a doctor!” 


the gulping sounds. He knew now that 
nothing could save her except an interrup- 
tion. He went around and leaned in the 
entrance of the summer house. ‘‘Have you a 
match, George?”’ he said. 

George gave him a match. Carey sat 
down opposite them. “Beautiful night,”” he 
said. 

“Yes,’’ said George. Angela said nothing. 
Her eyes bored into Carey’s, wild and 
glistening with unshed tears. 

“Night for romance and mandolins.” 
Carey said. ‘‘I wonder if there’s a mandolin 
around.” 

“Now that you’ve finished the song,” 
George said, ‘I suppose you're pretty 
happy.” 

Carey dragged thoughtfully at his cigar- 
ette and shook his his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said, 


“T’ve almost decided to abandon it. I’m 


not satisfied with it.” 

“Why?” Angela cried out. 

Carey looked at her for a moment. “I’ve 
found a fundamental weakness in the con- 
struction,”’ he said. 

“And you'd give it up rather than work 
on it?” 


“I’d work on it if I thought it would do | 


any good,” Carey replied. 

“Oh, why fuss?” George said. ‘“‘A song’sa 
song. There are thousands of melodies 
floating around. One’s much the same as 
another. Get yourself another song, Carey, 
and forget about this one. I don’t like it 
much either, frankly.” 

‘“*That’s because you don’t understand it,” 
Carey said. 

“A song’s a song,’’ George reiterated. 
“There isn’t much difference in any of 
them.” 

“I disagree,’’ Carey said. ‘‘Some of them 
are worth working over, and others aren't. I 
happen to be fond of this one.” 

Angela drew her wrap closer around her 
shoulders. ‘‘I’m getting cold,’’ she said. 

Carey and George rose. Each took one of 
her arms and they all walked back to the 
house. At the door Angela said to George; 


“Will you go in? I’ve something I want to 


talk about with Carey.” 

George went in, and they looked at each 
other. 

‘“*‘What’s the weakness?”’ she said. 

“T heard you out there,’’ said Carey, ‘‘and 
in another moment you'd have had yourself 
engaged.” 

“Is that weak?” 

Carey shrugged and put his hand on the 
door knob. ‘‘Maybe I’m wrong,” he said. 

“Wait,”’ said Angela. ‘Would it have 
made any difference to you?” 

“Would I have interrupted if it hadn’t?”’ 

“You interrupted because you were sorry 
for me.” 

“IT interrupted because I hated seeing a 
good song go to waste on a bad musician,” 
Carey said, ‘“‘and, incidentally, because I 
wanted it to be my song.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Don't be silly,’’ Carey said. “I can’t be 
tender and I won't, but stop your crying and 
kiss me, angel.” 


Whence the ring of confidence in Tom’s | 


words? 

Perry’s drawn mouth moved again. ‘“‘Is 
she—is she that bad?” 

“‘She’s bad enough so we can't keep her 
out here any longer than we have to.” 

“But they'll be sending help, won’t they, 
Tom?” 

“Eventually. 
can’t wait.”’ 

“You mean—?”’ 

“One of us will have to swim for it.” 

—_ 

Tom looked hard at Perry. He seemed 
scarcely able to steady himself against the 
slapping waves. But it was Perry who was 
the better swimmer of the two. ‘‘Want to 
try it, Perry?” 

A minute of silence. Then: ‘Well, I 
Got the wind pretty well knocked out of me 
Scarcely got it back yet ¥ 

Yes, Tom should have known Perry was 
like this. But Philippa did not know. She 
must never know. He spat the words across 


But it may be hours. We | 
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pool and other facilities for sport events 
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STOPS NAGGING PRESSURE 
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; and Angela were sitting on the terrace. 
| The music inside stopped abruptly and a 


Give a the joyful comfort 
that Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads insure 
and those twinges of pain from 
friction and pressure of shoes will quickly 
stop. Aching corns, painful callouses, 
throbbing bunions, tender joints, sore 
toes, irritated insteps or chafed heels are 
relieved almost like ae by these thin, 


soothing, healing pads. 
END THE CAUSE 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
end the cause by cush- 
ioning and protectin 
the feet and toes, an 

reventcorns, sore toes, 

listers and abrasions. 
Shoes that painfully 
bind, rub or pinch are 
madeeasy, enabling you 
to walk, golf or dance 
with comfort. 


REMOVE CORNS 
and CALLOUSES 
Now, to quickly re- 
move acorn or callous, 
use Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 

ds with the separate 

edicated Disks in- 
cluded in every box for 
that purpose. One or 
two app ications and 
the hard, dead skin is 
safely loosened and eas- 
ily, painlessly lifted 
right off! Safe and sure! 
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“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
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Scholl's, 112 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 
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‘He plays well, doesn’t he?”’ she said 

‘All his energy and enthusiasm are di- 
rected into that channel,” 

‘He's not in love, then?” 

“Carey? No, he’s not in love.” 


George said. 


THREE DAYS passed. Angela haunted the 
terrace outside the French windows. Carey 
played, arranged, rearranged, cursed and at 
odd moments was seen to leave the house 
and plunge off in the general direction of 
the woods. George, who had become Angela’s 
shadow, saw her gaze longingly after him 
on these occasions, but she never said 
anything. During those three days, George 


| proposed seven times and was seven times 


refused sweetly. 

On the fourth day, Carey had finished 
writing the lead sheet of “Stars in Her 
Hand.”’ He went around humming it, and 
even jumped up from the table several times 
to rush to the piano and make a change. 
Whenever anyone came within shouting 
distance of the piano, Carey bludgeoned 
him into listening to it again with the 
change. To the untutored ear it usually 
sounded the same, but with infinite patience 
Carey would play it the way it was before 
and the way it was with the change, saying 
at a certain point, ‘“Here —now listen 

It had become the theme song of the 
party. Minna swore that she sang it in her 
sleep. 

On the evening of the fourth day, George 


moment later Carey banged the front door 
and started for the woods. Angela popped 
from her chair and went after him. It was 
dusk, and the air was crisp and chilly. The 
collar of her little blue Angora sweater 
jogged fuzzily into the shadows. George 
sighed and went indoors. 

She caught him up at the top of the path 
where it started winding down toward the 


woods. Carey turned and looked at her 
gloomily. ‘You're going to be cold,” he 
said. 


“No I’m not,” she replied stubbornly. 

They walked on. He did not suit his pace 
to hers. She had to keep up. She did, 
although her absurdly high heels caught on 
the small tufts of grass and the hard lumps 
of earth. 

They passed the fringe of the woods and 
the path led them through deeper thickets. 
Silently he held the branches away so that 
she might pass. It had grown dark, and 
they were now only two voices. Angela was 
cold and her legs ached. Her slippers were 
scuffed and muddy but she plowed on. She 
did not know why. She only knew that she 
would go on plunging through thickets and 
soggy bogs beside this man until she froze to 
death or her legs refused to move another 
inch. 

He was aware quite suddenly that she 
was crying. She wasn’t making any noise, 
but he could hear the little gulping sounds 
that start in a child’s throat when it has 
reached the limit of its endurance. 

Reaching down, he swung her into his 
arms and started back. She made no protest, 
but held her head stiffly upright refusing the 
comfort of his shoulder, and all the while 
her tears dripped horribly on to his coat 
lapel. 

Out of the woods once more, and with the 
lights of the house shining at the crest of the 
hill, he put her down and said gruffly: “‘Out 
with it.” 

“Out with what?” she said, in a choked 
and furious voice. 

“What you’re crying about.” 

“Why should I tell you?” she demanded, 
and turned her head away. 

“You did me the honor to cry for me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I might as well have the fun of 
knowing your secrets.” 

“You know my secret,”’ she said, in that 
same cold and furious tone. 

“T’m not a detective.” 

“T hate you,” said Angela. 

“You haven’t made that any secret,” 
Carey said. “Every time ! look at you, your 
eyes are burning fire into my forehead. 
What have I ever done to you besides being 
party to a motor accident? We didn’t even 
fall into the same ditch.”’ 


being « a cold, lazy, unfeel- | 


‘That's what I hate | 


you for 
she said. 


“T hate 
ing brute,”’ 
you for.” 

“That’s enough,” he said. ‘‘What makes 
you think I’m cold and unfeeling? Of course 
I’m lazy. Everybody who’s worth anything 
is lazy.”’ 

“George isn’t lazy,’’ Angela said. 

‘He isn’t worth anything,’’ Carey said. 
He reached into his pocket, took a package 
of cigarettes out and lit one, offering her one 
silently before he lit his own. She refused it 
He put the package back and struck a 
match. 

“Look here,”’ he said, ‘just because 
George and I were in the same car and the 
same accident doesn’t mean that I’m going 
to be held up on a pair of scales with him. I 
don't like George.” 

“You don’t like anything but your rotten 
music,”’ she said. 

“My music’s not rotten,” said Carey. 
“My music’s good. If it sounds rotten to 
you, don’t listen to it.” 

“T don’t,” she said. 

“Then how do you know it’s rotten?” 

“There isn’t anything in the world worth 
as much as you put into that—that awful 
song.” 

***Stars in Her Hand?’ ” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“When I like a thing, I put all I have into 
it,” said Carey. “I can’t be halfway. I 
wasn’t made that way.” 

“And in the meantime, 
there’s such a thing as 
suffering, and moonlight and 
things that go to make up living.” 

“That’s my loss,” Carey said. 
see why you should cry over it.”’ 

“Can't you?” said Angela. “Well, I'll 
tell you. I can cry over it because I’m sorry 
for you. That’s the only reason, that I pity | 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

He looked at her for a moment, rather | 
strangely. ‘‘That’s the only reason?” he 
said. 

“The only reason,” 

“Angela 

“What?” 

“Nothing,” said Carey. 

‘‘What were you going to say?” 

“It’s rather foolish,”’ he said, “but what I 
was going to say is that, standing there, you 
make me think of my song. I had a feeling, 
for a moment, that you and—and my rotten 
song were all the same. You're the high 
notes and the low notes, and the harmonies.”’ 

“T hate that song,”’ she said. “I won’t bea 
part of it or have it a part of me.”” She 
started walking rapidly away. He followed 
her. 

“You can’t help yourself,” he said. She 
did not answer him. He said then: ‘Better 
get yourself a hot bath and slip into some- 
thing warm. You'll have a cold if you 
don’t.” 

Her answer came in a quick, hard and 
angry gasp. ‘Why should it make any | 
difference to you if I have a cold?” she | 
demanded. 

He put his hand on her arm. His eyes 
were queerly warm and different, but she 
did not look at his eyes. Her own, swimming 
with tears, were fixed on the stream of light 
which came from the back entrance to the 
house. “I don’t like to hear pretty ladies 
sniffle,”” Carey said softly. 

She tore away from him and went in 
without looking at him again. Carey sat 


” 


you forget that 
love, and 
. all the 


“T can't 


she said. 





down on the top step of the back porch and | 


lit another cigarette. 
hands carefully in the half-light. He said 
aloud to himself: ‘‘Nothing much to offer, 
really. These, and more irresponsibility 
than any other human my age.”’ Then he 
sighed and hummed a snatch of his song. 


UPSTAIRS, ANGELA'S light went on and 
he watched the patch of light, a distorted 
square, which it made on the grass below. 

He went in to dress, presently, and while 
he donned his borrowed dinner jacket he 
thought of Angela; of the little matchstick 
fences she had built around herself pain- 
stakingly; of the quick, 
that came so readily and at the same time 
so unreadily. He went back carefully and 
found her as a child, where her hair hung 


He examined his | 
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Why suffer from tired, heavy, burn- 
ing eyes after motoring or other ex- 
posure to sun, wind and dust? For 
a few drops of Murine will instantly 
ease the discomfort and help prevent 
an unsightly bloodshot condition! 
Murine is approved by Good House- 
keeping Bureau, costs less than a 
penny an application, and is sold 

by druggists everywhere. Write | 
Murine Company, 65 Front St. E, | 
Toronto 2, for free book on eye care. 
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helped to the wharf, surrounded, and 
immediately, thanks to Ted White's enthusi- 
astic tongue, proclaimed a hero 

It was a new role and not to his liking. 
Silly, this business of handshaking and 
congratulating, while Philippa, still limp 
and helpless and suffering none knew what 
injury, was being lifted from the boat. 
Peremptorily they claimed Philippa from 
him, carried her off, and Perry followed. 
Their going left Tom stranded, to shake 
more hands, receive more congratulations, 
while his head swam and his knees melted 
beneath him. 

As soon as he decently could, he escaped 
to the hotel and locked himself in his room. 
A warm bath, some food, bed, and he would 
be able to face whatever the morning 
brought forth. But still his deed pursued 
him. The telephone rang incessantly. More 
praise. The newspapers had already got 
hold of the story. He instructed the office to 
put through no more calls, ordered dinner 
in his room and prepared for bed. But he 
could not sleep for thinking. Perhaps he 
should go back to town and leave Philippa 
and Perry to work this thing out between 
them. Perhaps, on the other hand, Philippa 
had more need for him now than ever. 
Perhaps. . He tossed on his pillows and 
winced as his sore muscles protested, and 
listened to the beat of wind and rain against 
his windows and cursed Perry Kearn. 

Early the next morning he put in a call. 
“Yes,’’ a strange and sleepy voice assured 
him, “Philippa is out of danger. Just that 
nasty cut and shock, as you must realize. 
Two or three weeks of quiet and the proper 
care . Mr. Kearn? Oh, he seems to be all 
right. He kept calling up for news all night 


and he’s out in the living room now, waiting 
to see her. Say, this isn’t Mr. Sheldon is it? 
Oh, Mr. Sheldon, I want to tell you how 
perfectly wonderful . ie 

Wearily Tom turned away from the 
phone. He stood a moment gazing in dejec- 
tion at the carpet, then turned and com- 
menced to pack his bag. Yes, it was best for 
him to go. Philippa and Perry would have 
to work it out for themselves. 

Three weeks, and no word from Felton 
Beach. Four, and the processes of the law 
ground on but slowly in the deadening heat 
of middle August. Tom, leaning back in the 
swivel chair before the desk in his office, 
fingers in the top pocket of his vest, felt 
leather beneath his thumb and drew forth 
his bill fold. From it he extracted a ragged 
newspaper clipping: “Blonde Amazon 
Rescues Fiancé from Drowning.”’ A black- 
ened fold cut across the oval perfection of 
Philippa’s face. Firmly he seized the clip- 
ping, tore through it once, twice, three 
times, and let the fragments float down into 
the wastebasket. Now, perhaps, he could 
force his mind back to the case of Rawlinson 
vs. Hotchkiss. 

Someone was standing in the door, some- 
one in pale green, smiling at him. Tom 
started to his feet. ‘‘Philippa,” he said. No 
sooner had he said it than he knew. It shone 
from her eyes; it glowed upon her cheeks. 
She was radiant again, his Philippa. 

In wonder he crossed to her, touched her 
outstretched hands, took her in his arms 
“Darling,’’ she whispered, ‘‘they don’t come 
much dumber than I am, do they? It’s taken 
me a long time to find out. But I know now.” 
She laughed softly against his cheek. 
**Monsteur, je tends la joue!”’ 
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Upon the leaves of this book there lie 
The flaky mysteries of pie; 

The fluffiness of salad cream, 

The puffiness of a pudding theme, 
The meltingness of a meringue dream, 
The airy nothingness of ccke 

That a fairy bakes for a fe!low’s sake. 


Read and ponder the thrilling pic: 

How a beautiful Sunday roast was bought 
And fell to the depths of the stewing-pot 

By Monday noon!—ah, 'tis plain enough, 
The dark dénouement of being tough— 

Of how and why and where and when 
Soufflés may torture the teeth of men; 

The sad, sad fate of a loaf of bread; 

Why the rising hopes of a bun fall dead, 

Or sleeping — stilled by a chill — at yeast. 


Oh, here are sweetness, and spice, and thrills, 
Suspense, and climax, and curdling chills. 

The great adventure of learning to cook 

By hook or crook, you may read in this book— 
Solve the sequel! born of an orange wreath, 
"'O heavens above, O waters beneath, 

What on earth shall | cook for Keith?" 
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Can you lay aside 


ten dollars a month? 


Are you saving this much, or 
could you if it had to be done? 


Do you know where to place it 
to best advantage? 


You may want it to secure your 
financial independence in future 
years. 


Or for those who now share your 
income, if death should remove 
that support. 


Have you ever asked what we 
can offer for your ten dollars (or 
some other figure)? 


Get our quotations on a selection 
of plans. Pick the one you like 
best. 


Start now on a definite program. 
It will surely help you in many 
ways, and— 


You know that you are safe with 


The Prudential. 


CONSULT ANY LOCAL AGENT OR 
OFFICE OR SEND PRELIMINARY 
INQUIRIES TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK,N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CANADIAN CITIES 
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ERE is the new easy-to-use de- 
odorant, Instantly it gives pro- 
tection for the day! Never before has 
the problem of perspiration odor been 
so neatly and effectively solved. 


Just hold Perstik like a lipstick—and 
apply. Fingers and nails never touch 
the deodorant itself. No wonder the 
beauty advisers to more than 10 million 
women hail Perstik as the perfect way 
to underarm freshness. 


Awarded the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval 


The wives of thousands of American physi- 
cians prefer Perstik because it cannot irritate 
the skin, even after shaving. Nor can it 
injure fabrics. Use it the first thing in the 
morning, and slip right into your dress. 


Say goodbye forever to the fear of abhor- 
rent body odor. The daily use of Perstik 
keeps you sure of yourself at all times. 


In buying Perstik, be certain to get real 
Perstik, in the handsome new black-and- 
ivory case with the name “Perstik” right on 
the silver label. 50c. at department stores 
and druggists. Or, write McGillivray 
Brothers, 117 Harbour St., Toronto, Ont. 


Genuine PERSTIK 
has the name 
right on the cap 








Awarded the 
Good Housekeeping 
SEAL OF APPROVAL 
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|the water: ‘You're not afraid, are you, 
Perry?” 

“There’s no sense being foolhardy, is 
| there? Our best bet is to sit tight. They’ll 
be sending out help.” 

“When! You know what these squalls 
jare. By the time they get worried enough to 
send someone out, it will be so dark and 
| rough they'll be a long time finding us. And 
meanwhile, Philippa 

Silence, while the Oyster swayed franti- 
cally in the agitated water, and its wet 
{canvas sucked loudly at the surface. The 
| black clouds had already cleared the line of 
trees on shore, others in their wake. They 
threatened the sun. In the peculiar half- 
| light, the shoreline seemed to recede visibly. 
| ‘Well, Perry?” A new firmness sent 
|Tom’s voice sharp above wind and water. 

“Listen, Tom. I’ve been thinking. Why 
don’t we wait for a while at least . . .?” 

“Wait! Why, man, we're getting farther 
from shore every minute, and the lake’s 
| getting rougher. Look here, Perry. Can 
you hoist yourself on top of that hull? Well, 
get there! Now, then. Got a good hold? 
Can you keep it? I’m bringing Philippa 
over.” 

Hanging to the hull beside Perry, Tom 
saw Philippa lifted out of the water and 
held in one of those well-shaped, muscular 
arms. It occurred to him that it was not 
thus he had intended to give Philippa back 
to Perry. Funny. Where was Philippa’s 
brave plan now? But there was no time to 
think of that. 

“Tom, you're crazy!’’ Perry exclaimed 
when his intentions became clear. Perhaps 
it was but the cold, or the sickish reflection 
of the conquered sun that lent his face that 
bluish hue and made it ugly. “‘You’re risking 
your life, Tom.” 

Strange, how one man’s fear can feed 
another man’s courage. ‘It’s Philippa’s life 
that I’m thinking of,’’ Tom could say very 
calmly. 








ONE MINUTE he clung motionless to the 
hull to get his breath, and then he started 
out. He swam slowly, carefully, lifting his 
face to avoid the belligerent waves, measur- 
ing each breath, each forward push of legs 
and arms. After weary minutes he found 
himself clear of the Oyster, with an unbroken, 
endless stretch of chopping water between 
him and the bulk of the headland, the 
nearest point of shore. It was all of two 
hundred yards away already, perhaps more. 
He tried not to look toward it more often 
than was necessary to keep his direction. 
Something demoralizing in looking up to 
find the distant dune still distant, shrouded 
in an unearthly gloom, and cold and careless 
of human fate. He tried not to notice how 
black the sky had grown, or how high the 
waves, or that the wind had strengthened 
and was forcing him, in spite of all his 
efforts, to the south. He tried instead to 
concentrate on each wave, each stroke 
individually. As if with his mind he could 
conquer the difficulties before which his 
bodily strength was already failing. 

The water, running toward him before 
the wind, held him back. Sometimes it 
seemed that a stroke carried him only up 
and down with the heave of the water, and 
backward. His breathing was labored now, 
and his body unutterably weary. Yet his 
mind drove it on, slowly, carefully—bend, 
push, bend, push. He lifted his head to look 
for the headland. Still distant as before, 
seemingly, and moved despite him much too 
far to the north. He shifted his course again. 
Bend, push, bend, push. Slowly all existence 


| became concentrated in the excruciating 


agony of that rhythm. In that, and the 
memory of Philippa’s still, white face. 

“But it’s Perry I love. It was fine of you 
to try to save me, but nothing can alter my 
love for Perry.”” Bend, push. A greyness 
had settled before his eyes and the passing 
| waters gurgled and hissed in his ears. “I’m 








dead, Tom. I didn’t want to die. But I 
might as well be dead, since it was you and 
inot Perry . . .”” Bend, push. The greyness 
deepened to black, velvet black shot with 
crimson. His legs would no longer obey his 
mind. Bend, his mind told him, but they 
would come only halfway up. Push. But 


there was no force when he straightened 
them. The waters roared in his ears now, a 
steady thunder of sound punctuated by a 
series of sharp explosions growing steadily 
nearer. 

When the boat came, he did not know. 
Suddenly it was there, a white hull directly 
above him, and strong arms were lifting him 
from the water. He sat in the bow, shivering 
under somebody’s raincoat, and he knew he 
was safe and alive. 

‘All right now?” asked Ted White bend- | 
ing over him. 

Tom nodded. 

“Then, for Pete’s sake, what happened?” 
Tom told him. The scene had cleared by 
now. The world was blotted out by dark- | 
ness, tormented by beating winds, loud with 
moving waters, and the outboard motor | 
boat in which he sat was putting its uneven 

way at the very mouth of the harbor. 

Ted had already turned its nose into the 
open lake. “You say where,” he said grimly. | 

The same wind that had borne him| 
beyond his goal and into the harbor mouth | 
where Ted had found him, would have | 
carried the Oyster east and a good deal south | 
by now, Tom explained. | 

“Lucky wind for you, though, my boy,” | 
said Ted. “It would have taken just that 
much longer if you’d had to walk around 
the headland and rout someone out.” 

“If I could have walked at all,’”’ supple- 
mented Tom. 

“Oh, you could have walked. A man who | 
could make a swim like that, could do| 
anything he had to. Good thing I found 
you, though. Just happened to be crossing 
the harbor to see if the Heron was tied up 
right against this squall.” 

““You hadn’t missed us, then?” 

“Oh, some of them may have. But people | 
here are used to squalls. It would have been 
some time before anyone got worried enough 
to do anything about it. And by then they'd 
have had a sweet time finding you.” 


THEY HAD a nightmarish time, as it was. 
Even when, seeming hours later, they over- 
took the Oyster and had Philippa and Perry 
on board, and were fighting their way back 
to land, the nightmare did not lift. Tom | 
bent over Philippa as she lay in the bottom | 
of the boat, under the coat that had previ- 
ously wrapped him, and with his own cold | 
hands chafed her colder ones. When the 
miracle took place and she turned her head 
slightly, the weight on his heart grew no 
less. Instead, a feeling almost of physical 
illness came over his shaking, exhausted 
body. When she opened her eyes, it would 
be for Perry. For Perry, huddled and silent 
in the bow. What must be done about 
Perry? 

In the end there was nothing Tom could | 
do about Perry. The little boat bounced and 
fought its way, foot by foot, into the harbor. | 
Philippa turned her head again, her lips | 
moved. Tom strained forward, watching 
her. Suddenly her eyes were open and intent 
upon his face. There was a strange look in 
them, as though in the darkness she had not | 
recognized him. At any minute now she 
would ask for Perry. Tom gripped his 
hands tight on the sides of the boat and 
waited for the question. To his surprise, 
Philippa said: ‘I’m all right, Tom. And 
you?” 

There was no time to answer. Ted White, | 
in relief that they were now in the calmer 
waters of the harbor, grinned sardonically | 
from the stern. ‘What a picture!” he | 
shouted. ‘‘Beauteous lady emerges from 
swoon to confront her rescuer. Know what 
this guy has just done for you, Philippa?” 

He proceeded to tell her. Told her in 
detail and with embellishment. Cold and 
illness gripped Tom about the throat and 
claimed all his attention. He could do 
nothing about Ted. And Perry, a black 
shape in the bow, was silent. 

Here at last was the wharf, alive, it 
seemed, with people and winking with 
flashlights. Evidently someone had seen 
Ted and Tom go out of the harbor and 
spread the news. Already the boat was 
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nosing the pilings, eager hands reached down 
to stay it, and the motor died in a diminu- 
endo of putts. Tom found himself being | 
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Mercolized Wax 





Keeps §kin Young 


Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of aged skin are freed and all 
defects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 


Powdered Saxolite- 
Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 


witch hazel and use daily as face lotion, 





LIFE LONG FRIEND’ 
Keeps Them Fit a¢ 70 


THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 







This safe, all-vege- 
table laxative—NR 

has been as de- 
pendable as a family 
doctor during their 
trying ‘‘after forty”’ 
years. NR keeps 
them regular — year 





—with never any 
need to increase the 


dose. No wonder 
their ‘‘evening of 
life’ is so free from 


complaints. Mil- - - - 
lions of people welcome the aid of this reliable 
corrective. For Nature’s Remedy strengthens and 
the entire eliminative tract—safely 
carries away the poisons that bring on headaches, 


colds, biliousness. Get a 
New gold & blue Ine rzists’. 

FREE! Noy «ed bive] 25c box. All druggists 

Thermometer — samples 


NR and Tums. Send TO-NIGHT 


name, address, stamp to 
TOMORROW ALRIGHT 




































The Lewis Medicine Co. 
Desk HR-97 

67 Crawford Avenue 

Windsor, Ontar 


“— U MS 
Cuts and Burns need 





cid indigestion. 


44 Quick relief for 2 hn, Only 10c. 


sour stomach, heart 








uu 


dependable 


birst Aid 


Wise mothers — a jar of ‘Vaseline’ 


Petroleum Jelly handy for the in- 
evitable cuts and scratches, bumps 
and burns which children seem to 
fall heir to. It’s the safe, dependable 
treatment recommended by doctors 
the world over. Soothes, keeps 
the sore spot clean, promotes 
the growth of healthy tissues. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 
If you don’t see it you are not getting 
the genuine product of Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, Cons'd., 
5520 Chabot Avenue, Montreal. 


Vaseline 


TRADE-MARK 
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My little girl, twenty-one 
months, weighs 20 lbs., height 
30 inches. She seems in th 
best of health and has ten 
teeth, none till one vear. She 
won't walk. The trouble is 
that she doesn’t seem to grow 


enough and put on enough Fa’ 

fat. She is very active. [ x 
think if I knew the proper Bigs 
diet to use it would he Ip. ? 
(Mrs.) a on W., Macrorie, 

Sask. 


The average weight and height for a girl 
of twenty-one months is 24 Ibs. 8 oz. and 
3114 inches respectively, so while your child 
is underweight she is pretty well off in height. 
There seems to be no occasion for worrying 
about her. The food you are using is all 
right. I send Department Baby Book for 
your further guidance. 


My little girl, twenty-two months old, is not 
walking yet. She walks around by chairs. She 
doesn’t atlempt to say a word, but seems 
healthy and sleeps soundly. She has twelve 
teeth. She is bright.—(Mrs.) W.G. D., Port 
Dover, Ont. 


Some children are very slow in walking 
and talking, but when otherwise bright, 
mothers should not worry about this. Fifteen 
to eighteen months is the ordinary time of 
walking, but some do not walk until two 
years and are perfectly healthy. The fact 
that your child tries to walk by the aid of a 
chair indicates that she is progressing satis- 
factorily. If she shows an effort to make 
sounds, speech will soon follow. See Baby 
Book sent for proper foods. 


My boy, twenty-seven months, weighs 3114 
lbs. He ts very restless at night. He usually 
sleeps well the first part of the night, then 
wakes up crying. He kicks and squirms and 
sometimes there ts a notse in his bowels, and 
his heart seems to pound. His bowels are 
regular. He seems well enough in the daytime 
but ts sometimes pale. He ts very intelligent 
and has a good memory. He has swollen 
glands under his left ear, which are worse in 
winter. Has he worms?—(Mrs.) M. A. C., 
Hadleyville, N. S. 


Your boy isa little overweight. His weight 
is the average for a child of three years. 

The causes of sleeplessness in infants are: 

Bad or irregular habits, bad air, insuffi- 
cient or excessive clothing, too much excite- 
ment previous to bedtime, soiled diaper or 
cold feet, thirst, hunger, indigestion due to 
improper food, or to irregular, excessive or 


insufficient feeding. In older children: 
anaemia, malnutrition due to improper 
feeding, tonsils and adenoids producing 


snoring, cough, disturbed sleep and “‘start- 
ing” spells, hip disease or other illness. 
Check up the feeding. See if the diet 
corresponds to that advised in Baby Book 
sent under separate cover. If regulation of 


How to keep 


. . In these columns every month, Dr. 
McCullough, Chief Inspector of Health 
will contribute a brief article on some phase 
baby's health. He w sddition, be pre 
answer quest ent to Chatelaine by 
care of their bat J other put al tt 
Dr. McCullough will not prescribe 

; A stamped f-addressed er 
enciosed if 4 f£ at : r 3 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


... Through the co-operation f the Canadia 
on Child and Family Welfare ; 

pre-natal and post-n stal letters are available 
charge, to readers of Chatelaine. These |e 
issued monthly by the Coun ve a 

Hyaiene Section and the Department f Put 
and they cover very thoroughly the er 

first twe a months »f life. if \ would like t¢ 
to: MOTHERCRAFT SERVICE, CHATELAINE 





J. W. S. 
for Ontario, 


ers on the 


the diet fails to give relief, 
consult your doctor par- 
ticularly about the swollen 
glands and 
anaemia. 

One could only give a 
worth-while opinion after 
examination of your boy. 

Worms, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, are not very 
common in children. You 
would probably see them if 
your boy has worms. 

What are growing pains? Are they danger- 
ous in children? Have they anything to do 
with infantile paralysis?p—(Mrs.) C. J. P., 
Alle nford, Ont. 


“Growing pains” are not due to growth. 
They are probably due to rheumatism and 
are associated with a heart affection called 
endocarditis and acute rheumatism of the 
joints. Children with “growing pains’’ are 
liable, if not properly cared for, to have 
heart disease and rheumatism in later years. 
Children with these pains should be kept in 
bed until the pains have disappeared. The 
pains have nothing to do with infantile 
paralysis. 


My boy, nearly seven, weighs 71 lbs., is 52 
inches tall and ts in perfect health. He goes to 
bed at 9 or 9.30 but cannot get to sleep for 
“pictures” (as he calls them) such as black 
snakes, bears or blood. He dreads waking in 
the night because of these horrid visions. He 
seldom goes to shows. He wakes early and 
behaves normally in every other way, goes to 
school where he gets on well. What can be done 
for this condition?—(Mrs.) T., E. Kildonan, 
Man. 


Your boy is above the average in height 
and weight for his age. He probably has a 
lively brain and a strong imagination. There 
is nothing seriously wrong with him. Calling 
up these colorful pictures was begun for his 
own amusement. He finds they have created 
an interest and they will continue as long as 
your interest is aroused. Children are far 
cleverer than they are given credit for. 
They are often able to impose on their 
elders. When the “pictures’’ you mention 
fail to excite, they will disappear. A very 
bright child should not be pushed too much 
at school. Lots of outdoor play is useful in 
such cases. So, too, are light evening meals, 
a warm bath and early to bed. 


My baby, born November 1933, is fed, in 
addition to the nurse, with a bottle of cow’s 
milk mixed with water at bedtime. Please 
send diet for five-months baby. Orange juice 
seems to constipate him. Does milk of magnesia 
weaken the muscles of the bowels?—(Mrs.) 
B. M., Bluevale. 


The Departmental Baby Book sent you 
will tell you about baby diets. Orange juice 
does not constipate. The magnesia given 
occasionally has no ill effect. If the bowels 
move once a day, the baby needs no laxative. 
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Sometimes the world 
turns against a baby 


XOMETIMES the endurance of two strong, 
S healthy grown-ups goes down to de- 
feat under a tiny two-year-old’s seeming 
naughtiness. 

And yet, Mother—discipline may not 
be what she needs. Her disobedience 
may be only Nature’s way of saying, 


” 


“‘Something’s wrong! 


A warning signal—heed it! 


That ‘‘Something’’ may be one of many 
things. Acid stomach, flatulence, sour 
stomach, or the first uncomfortable stages 
of “catching cold.” Often it is constipa- 
tion—for this disorder affects 90% of all 
children, even those seemingly “regular.” 

Usually, the wisest treatment for any 
of these upsets is a laxative. But it is 
important to select a child’s laxative! For 
often laxatives made for grown-ups are far 
too strong for children! 


Give your child Castoria 


Castoria is made specially for children. 
Unlike castor oil and other harsh cathar- 
tics, it does not become an irritant in the 
bowels. It is a gentle intestinal stimulant 
—acting chiefly on the lower bowel. 
Therefore, it never disturbs digestion. 

Castoria tastes so good that children 
take it gladly! It is the ideal laxative for 
little tots, as well as youngsters of eleven 
--. gentle... safe... and FREE FROM 





NARCOTICS. Get a family-size bottle 
—it is more economical. 

Mother, whenever your child needs a 
laxative—for colic due to gas, for diarrhea 
due to improper diet, for sour stomach, 
flatulence, acid stomach, constipation, 
and for the beginning of a cold—there is 
no safer, surer laxative than Castoria. 

Don’t miss the elaborate, tuneful Cas- 
toria Music Festival—Albert Spalding, 
Conrad Thibault, Don Voorhees’ Or- 
chestra, and the Castoria Singers. Every 
Wednesday evening, 10.30 to 11 p.m. 
(E.D.S.T.) Columbia Network. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


At 
ah ( 


from babyhood to 11 years 
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@ “Got my foot on the first 
rung of the ladder, allright! 
Grandpa says it’s kind of a 
hard climb. But not for 
athletic fellers like me! I'll 


999 


get there! 





@ ‘*Cooh—going up! 
’Course this stunt might 
bother some kids—butit’sa 
cinch for me! No matter how 
hard I exercise, I never get 
chafed and uncomfortable, 
*cause I use plenty of the 
best kind of baby powder— 


999 


Johnson's: 





@ “Wheee—right next to 
the man-in-the-moon! And 
I wasn’t hardly half trying! 
My trainer certainly keeps 
me in championship condi- 
tion with those Johnson 
Baby Powder rubs. And that 
reminds me—I’ve got a tip 
for all you Mothers...” 


“Try different baby powders 
between your thumband finger, 
just like this. Some of ’em feel 
gritty—but Johnson’s is soft as 
silk! And our doctor told my 
mother, ‘There’s no zinc-stear- 
ate in Johnson’s—and no orris- 


root.’ ”’ 


eSend 10c for samples of Johnson's Baby 
Johnson & 


Canada, 


Powder, Soap and Cream. 


Johnson, Limited, Montreal, 


Gobo +fohnrw Limited 
wontrean U canava 


“obz/ POWDER 





JOHNSON’S 
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UNDER SIX years of age the common 
|affections of children are of four classes, 
inamely: prenatal, gastro-intestinal, res- 
piratory, and infectious. 
| Many babies lose their lives because the 
| mothers have lived under unfavorable con- 
| ditions before the birth. The pregnancy may 
| not have been supervised, the diet may have 
| been an improper one, the mother may have 
|been suffering from tuberculosis, heart 
| disease or some other illness, or there may 
| have been lack of proper care at the birth. 
The correction of all these ills is embraced 
under prenatal care. Every pregnant woman 
should have careful supervision throughout 
her pregnancy by a competent physician 
or by a prenatal clinic which most of the 
best hospitals provide free of cost. 
Gastro-intestinal diseases are due to bad 
feeding. Diarrhoea and vomiting are usually 
prominent symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
disturbance. The disturbance is due to food 
| poisoning. These symptoms are the efforts 
| of nature to get rid of the poisonous material. 
| Often the trouble is caused by dirty milk; 
there may be too much sugar in the food. 
| The disturbance is particularly seen in the 
| hot summer months. The best home treat- 
| ment is to stop the use of food, particularly 
| milk; to administer a couple of teaspoonfuls 
| of castor oil and to give the baby plenty of 
boiled water, and send for the doctor. Food 
| poisoning may come from the use of utensils 
that are not clean, from the hands of the 
|mother or nurse. The remedy is obvious. 
When the attack is over the full diet should 
be reached gradually. In the hot days the 
| food should be cut down. The greatest care 
| should be taken to obtain clean milk. Even 
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N DISEASES 


if pasteurized, a further precaution is to 
boil all milk and reinforce it by orange or 
tomato juice. The fruit and vegetable juices 
replace the vitamins destroyed by heat. 

Bronchitis and pneumonia are very de- 
structive of infant life. These sometimes 
follow measles and whooping-cough. Every 
precaution should be taken to prevent chill- 
ing of the surface of the skin. At the earliest 
sign of a cold or bronchitis the doctor should 
be called in. 

Many mothers have accepted the per- 
nicious doctrine that all children must have 
the various infectious diseases. In some 
cases children are deliberately exposed to 
such diseases. Every mother should exert 
herself to prevent her child contracting such 
affections as measles, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, whooping-cough, etc. Many children’s 
lives have been sacrificed, many permanenty 
weakened, because of needless exposure to 
the communicable diseases. A little care on 
the part of the mother will serve to protect 
her baby against contagion. The infant and 
young child should not be the subject of 
indiscriminate handling, fondling and kissing. 
The baby is best kept at home, particularly 
in the winter season. It should not be loaned 
to kindly neighbors. One learns of cases of 
hip disease, spinal disease and other tuber- 
culous affections due to leaving the baby in 
the hands of kindly but delicate neighbors. 
If outbreaks of scarlet fever, measles or 
other infectious diseases prevail in the 
neighborhood, the baby must be kept away 
from the infected families and from crowds 
and visitors. At no other time of life is 
prevention of disease so easy and so effectual 
as in childhood. 


De. McCullough’s Question Box 


| 
| My two-year old daughter is forming the 


| habit of biting her finger nails. She is healthy 
}and robust and not nervous. What can I do 
| about it?—(Mrs.) G. E. P., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


| Keep the child busy and do not pay atten- 
tion to the nail biting. If the habit is made 
the subject of constant correction. this will 
fasten the habit and make it worse. Get 


the child a pair of blunt scissors and an old 
magazine and set her cutting out pictures. 
Provide a variety of amusements and never 
mention the habit. She will soon forget it. 

Will prune stones swallowed by a fourteen- 
months-old baby, pass out or remain in the 
alimentary canal?—(Mrs.) J. R. S., Stony 
Plain, Alta. 


They usually pass without any trouble. 
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NO LONGER ASHAMED 


TO HANG HER WASHING OUTDOORS! 


(M ASHAMED TO 
HANG THEM OUTSIDE. 
THEYRE SO GRAY. 

1 JUST CAN'T GET 
THEM WHITE, NO MAT- 
TER HOW HARD! RUB! 


WHY ON EARTH 00 
YOU HANG CLOTHES 
IN THE BASEMENT 
'! A OAY LIKE THIS? 


OXYDOL? NOI 
HAVENT TRIED IT. 
BUT | KNOW FPOM 
EXPERIENCE A 
SOAP CAN'T MAKE 
MUCH DIFFERENCE! 


I'LL BET YOUVE NEVER 
TRIED THIS..OR YOU'D 
HAVE YOUR LINE OUT 
IN THE SUN RIGHT NOW! 














PUT THAT WASHBOARD 
AWAY ! YOU DONT SCRUB 
THINGS WITH OXYDOL . 
LOOK-WHITER THAN IF 
You'd BOILED THEM. 










GRACIOUS ! 1 MUST 
ADMIT | NEVER 

1 SAW SUCH THICK, 
creamy sups ! 





READ MRS. 
GUDGER’S 
LETTER 







“I used to hang my 
wash in the basement 
so no one could see 
it, until one day I 
heard about Oxydol. 
Now you couldn’t get 
me to use anything 
<~ else and my dish tow- 
nS Eels and hand towels 
Mrs. J.D. Gudger gre as white as my 
lovely table linen. My colored clothes, too, may 
fade from the sun, but never from Oxydol.” 


HE amazing new discovery of the world’s 
most famous soap experts, the makers of 
Ivory—this new and improved OxyYDOL does 
these things no other soap can do or has 
ever done: 
(1) Soaks out dirt in 15 minutes. Without 
boiling or back-breaking rubbing. Hence— 
cuts washing time 25% to 40% in tub or ma- 
chine, giving you your afternoon free! 
(2) Gets clothes 4 to 5 shades WHITER, by 
the scientific whiteness-measuring Tintometer 
test. Whiter EVEN than other granulated 
soaps (heretofore considered “‘whitest wash- 
ing’) can do in TWO washings! 
(3) Yet, due to its utterly mew and improved 
formula, colors won’t fade; fabric won’t wear 


THE NEW MULTIPLIES iF 
RON OXYDOL 500 TIMES (ice 
IMPROVED IN SUDS = Fic mark Yi 
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(AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE FROM REAL LIFE) 


Towels, Linen Sparkling White Now 
Colored Clothes Unfaded—Thanks to Oxydol! 


| KNOW WHAT 
YOU NEED! WAIT 
A MINUTE... 


\F ITS SOME NEW 
FANGLED SOAP, 
NEVER MIND ! IVE 
TRIED DOZENS. 


COME ON! TRY IT. HLL 
BET YOU A MOVIE 
THEYRE SOPKED 
SPOTLESSLY CLEAN 
IN 15 MINUTES! 


ALL RIGHT-- BUT 

YOULL NEVER GET 

THOSE SHEETS WHITE 
THAT WAY ! 
















| WOULON'T HAVE 
BELIEVED IT POS- 
SIBLE ! HOW SWEET 
THEY SMELL-- AND 
THROUGH BY NOON! 
'M NOT THE LEAST 
BIT TIRED, EITHER. 


THERE ! THE WHITEST 
LINE ON THE BLOCK! 
AND COLORED THINGS 
BRIGHT AS NEW ! -- 
YOU'LL FIND EVERV- 
THING LASTS AGES 

LONGER, TOO. 
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out! Even cotton prints and children’s 
dainty frocks are safe. Yet, despite its amaz- 
ing cleaning power, it /eaves hands soft, finger 
nails lustrous and uncracked. 


Thick 3-inch Suds in Any Water 
The new, improved Oxypor will make thick 
“soft water suds’’ in any water, hard or soft. 
Without added “softener” or washing prep- 
arations. This is why: 

To make OxyYDOL, improved soap elements 
are scientifically combined with specific agents 
to soften hardest water. Thus combining in 
one package the effect of both water-softener 
AND soap. 

You can see the results in the suds. OxyDoL 
multiplies 500 TIMES in suds—suds as rich 
as whipped dairy cream! Which means at 
least twice as much ‘“‘soap action” as from 
old-style soaps. 

And OxypoL is economical. Many ordinary 
granulated or flake soaps 
cost 8% to 30% more 
for the same amount of 
soap! 


Get OxyDoL today from 
your grocer. You'll be 
gladyoudid!TheProcter & 
& Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 














Must the 
Children Suffer? 


Continued from page |3) 





reference to these appointments that govern- 
mental and municipal interference has 
been most disastrous. Most people know of 
the patronage system so rife all over Can- 
ada, under which it is the policy of govern- 
ments to give vacant positions to their party 
workers only, irrespective of whether the 
person appointed knows anything about the 
work he or she is supposed to do or not. 
So appointments have been made and ap- 
proved by governments in positions dealing 
with child welfare work, where the man or 
appointed has had no training or 
and in some cases no 
Quickly following suit, 
probably believing that 
pay th r should call the tune, 
insisted on making the appointments 

t of the local children’s aid 
generally resulting in a job for an 
r reeve who knows nothing at all 
is supposed to do. Here is one 
interesting story of how a certain munici- 
pality. a county council, made one of these 
appointments. The council was one of those 
which had taken entire charge of children’s 
aid activity, and volunteer interest or effort 
was non-existent. An appointment was to 
be made for an important executive position 
paying a good salary. A committee of the 
county council was duly appointed to make 
the selection, and the reeve of one of the 
townships was made chairman. Included on 
the committee were four other menbers of 
the county council, one of whom was also a 
reeve of another township. Both the com- 
mittee chairman and the other reeve were 
staunch supporters of a certain political 
party then holding power in the government 
of that province. The appointment, when 
made, had to be approved by this govern- 
ment. 

The position was advertised in the Iccal 
newspapers and in response came one hun- 
dred and sixty written applications for the 
position. Many of these were from trained 
social workers with experience, who had 
gone to a lot of trouble in securing refer- 
ences as to their past work. The committee 
met to consider these applications and 
selected four out of the one hundred and 
sixty to be personally interviewed at a later 
date. The appointed day came and the 
committee very seriously interviewed the 
selected applicants, one after another, and 
went thoroughly into their experience and 
qualifications. After the last one had been 
seen, the chairman turned té&the rest of the 
committee members and said: 

“Well, gentlemen, in view of the impor- 
tance of this position, I have decided, with 
your permission, to take it myself, and I 
will see the Honorable Mr. So-and-So at 
the Parliament Buildings tomorrow and get 
his confirmation of the appointment.” 

Then did the other reeve on the committee 
speak up and say: 

“No, you won’t Bill. 






ence, 








I have already got 


the job and I have the Honorable Mr. So- 
and-So’s confirmation in my pocket. You 
will see it announced inthe papers tomorrow 
morning.” 

Neither of these men had ever had any 
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training for, or experience in, work for 
children. What a farce! 


IT IS in such places as these that you get 
your scandals. The Royal Commission on 
Public Welfare in Ontario, 1930, reported: 

“The work of a local inspector re- 
quires an exceptional man or woman, 
both in ability and character. He or she 
should be both shrewd and cautious, 
industrious and persistent, and should 
be of an anxious, kindly dispostion. 
Such a person should not be regarded 
as a cheap person. The work he or she is 
expected to do is of great importance.” 
Then again: 

“A danger exists that the important 
position of an executive officer may be 
used merely to provide a berth for some 
well-meaning person who needs it. The 
officer should be both a capable and ac- 
tive man or woman, and a person with 
some training for the work. There 
should be provision, therefore, that any 
person who occupies, or is to occupy 
such a position must have a course at 
a Social Training School.” 

And further, regarding a paid staff: 

‘Desirable qualifications of the staff 

of a children’s aid society include: 
(a) Judgment as to what to do with a 
child. (b) Ability to give: (1) Good 
child guidance service for both parent 
and child. (2) Good home finding ser- 
vice. (3) Good supervision when the 
child is in the shelter or the boarding 
home and afterward.” 


Surely this sounds like common sense. 
When you are ill you send for the doctor 
because he has the necessary training and 
experience to attend properly to you. When 
unfortunate children need care, they are 
much more likely to get it from those who 
have been trained in that class of work than 
from those who know nothing at all about 
it. When you have to be operated on, say for 
appendicitis, you are very careful to have a 
good surgeon perform the work. You 
wouldn't want a farmer, dry goods dealer 
or politician to do it, would you? Then be 
just as careful with these many unfortunate 
children who need your care—these little 
Oliver Twists of our time. 

This story has been written in the sincere 
hope that it will interest our Canadian 
women enough to create the desire to join 
in this splendid work in goodly numbers. If 
it does that, it has served a double purpose, 
because if the women will become sufficiently 
interested then these scandals and stories 
of maladministration will soon become a 
thing of the past. Attend the next meeting 
of your local children’s aid society if there 
is one. If you have any doubt about it, or 
are uncertain with whom to communicate, 
a letter to Chatelaine will bring you the 
information, Discuss child welfare organi- 
zations and systems at your women’s meet- 
ings—ladies’ aid, or auxiliary, of your church 
at your lodge meetings, or at the meeting of 
your local branch of the National Council 
of Women. Invite competent social service 
workers to give you a talk on the subject, 
and tell you exactly what is being done and 
what should be done in yourowncommunity. 
Use your own common sense in considering 
these questions and don’t be confused or 
frightened by any of the “isms” or “‘ologies”’ 
that may be thrown at you in some quarters. 

I have used one infallible rule in dealing 
with these matters. I have simply asked 
myself: ‘‘Would I be satisfied if my own 
children were being brought up in circum- 
stances like this?”” You cannot go wrong 
with a rule like that, 
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+ NeW MOFFAT PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ELECTRIC COOKING 





- The. Drawer. THAT SAVES A THOUSAND STEPS... ! 


HAT A NERVE-WRACKING energy-wasting out at a touch ... closes just as easily . . . holds an 


“past-time” it is hunting for pots and pans all unusually large number of pots, pans, bowls and other 
over the kitchen. But a surprisingly large number of kitchen aids. In other ways, too, the Moffats Electric 
modern women still do it, even though Moffats have Range assists kitchen efficiency. The Therm-O-Matic 
helped thousands to solve this kitchen problem. These Oven Heat Control; Cook-Quik Element; Warming Oven 
thousands realize that the Moffats Electric Range has sup- and Super Insulated Even-Heat Bake Oven all help to 
plied this kitchen need . . . the deep, roomy utility lighten household duties, and make cooking so much 


drawer keeps their utensils at their finger tips. It draws aey easier . . . so much more pleasant. 
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MOFFATS ELECTRIC RANGES 
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T’S ALL very well when you set out to buy an article, 
to think it’s good and worth the money. But it’s a lot 
better to be sure. 

How can you tell? Of course, if it bears the name of a 
reliable manufacturer you have reasonable assurance of 
value. If, furthermore, it has been tested and approved by 
the Chatelaine Institute you may be confident that it lives 
up to the claims made for it; that it does efficiently the job 
for which it is designed and will give good service. For the 
Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval is awarded only to a 
product which has been carefully studied under conditions 
as near to normal as possible, and found to be satisfactory. 
In the case of kitchen equipment, the appliance is installed 
and used day by day, according to the manufacturers’ 
directions—as it would be in your own home. Careful check 
is kept of its performance, its good points noted and its weak 
features criticized. Further than that, it must pass the 
observant eye of the Institute engineer who has a Doubting 
Thomas attitude toward things and takes nothing for 
granted. He must be shown, by means of instruments 
which check with scientific precision, that the material is 
good, the construction sound and the operation satisfactory. 
No guesswork about it! 

As an example of the thoroughness with which examina- 
tion is made in the Chatelaine Institute, let us take the 
test of an electric ventilating fan, manufactured by a 
Canadian company and submitted for test. A simple enough 
device, surely. 

This fan is designed for use in the home, especially in the 
kitchen to remove cooking odors and to keep the air fresh. 
It is a twelve-inch fan mounted on a frame to fit any window 
from thirty-six inches to forty-six inches wide with a rever- 
sible motor and switch cord. Other sizes were available. 
The fan was installed in the Institute kitchen and made use 
of daily for a period of some weeks. We found out in this 
way that it operated smoothly and conveniently and that it 
worked well in both positions—to exhaust the heat and 
steam and to draw in fresh air from the outside. 

But that was only part of the test; down it came and was 
sent to our engineering laboratory for further study. 

The chief problem was that of measuring the amount of 
air handled by the fan, to see if it could be relied upon for 
satisfactory ventilation of the average-sized kitchen. We 
knew that this depends upon the pressure on the two sides 
of the fan and especially on the difference of pressure if 





“Teste 


Like Amos 'n' Andy, 
we "check and dou- 
ble check," again. 


such exists. In other words, a strong wind blowing against 
it from the outside when the fan was in motion would set up 
more resistance when the fan was in a position to exhaust 
air than there would be on a calm day, or when the wind 
was not blowing in that direction. So it was considered 
advisable, for the sake of accuracy, that the test be made in 
a room with still air—and the pressure equal. 

It is necessary to confine the air that is being measured, 
and for the purpose a wind tunnel was constructed of gal- 
vanized iron, approximately sixteen inches in diameter by 
thirty feet long. It was made in two sections and the centre 
portion joined with a short length of transparent celluloid 
so that the anemometer, which was securely tied in the 
centre of the tunnel could be read with ease and accuracy. 
The dimensions of the tunnel were a matter of careful con- 
sideration, for it must be made small enough that the vel- 
ocity set up could be measured by the anemometer and yet 
not so small that a back pressure would interfere with the 
efficiency of the fan. It must be long enough so that the 
air passing the measuring device would be as nearly astraight 
line as it is possible to obtain. The fan was placed in posi- 
tion at one end and we were all ready to test its efficiency in 
normal and reversed positions. 

The anemometer used is a small windmill, the friction of 
which has been reduced to a minimum and with a rate of 
rotation proportional to the velocity of air passing through. 
When the fan is turned on, it registers exactly and tells the 
story of how much air is drawn into or out of your kitchen. 

But like Amos ’n’ Andy we “‘check and double check,” so 
another instrument—the Pitot tube—was used to measure 
the velocity pressure, from which we compute the amount 
of air handled by the fan. 

At the same time the amount of current used was noted 
in order that we might know whether or not the operating 
cost was in proportion to the usefulness of the fan. This was 
done with the voltage regulated at 110 volts—the average 
for most places, although in your locality it may be slightly 
higher or lower. 

Now what did we find out after calculating our figures? 
That the cost of running the fan is low and would make very 
little change in your monthly electric bill; that the capacity 
is sufficient for the average kitchen—even the quite large 
one; and that it is well designed for lasting service. It 
operates without undue noise and responds instantly to a 
mere pull of the cord. 
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The fan must, however, be used with judgment and com- 
mon sense. In the first place buy the size suited to your own 
kitchen; too big a one is wasteful of heat. Then, if you have 
it on in position to draw air from your kitchen longer than 
necessary, it may mean a loss of heat from the house. Then 
too if there is a very strong wind blowing from the outside 
against the fan, pressure from outside may po:sibly be 
greater than the fan can combat and it may not be at its 
maximum of efficiency under these conditions. Under 
ordinary conditions, however, it removes steam, odors and 
hot stuffy air from your room and makes a more comfortable 
and healthful kitchen. You will find that draperies, walls, 
ceilings and other parts of the house are easier to keep clean, 
and that there is no advance notice at the front door of what 
you are having for dinner. 

Because this ventilating unit has met the Chatelaine 
Institute’s requirements in practical, mechanical tests and 
has passed its examination, it has been given our Seal of 
Approval. It, and other products which bear the Seal, or 
use it in advertising, may be bought with the assurance that 
the manufacturers’ claims for it are justified and that they 
will do the job for which they are intended, efficiently and 
well. Provided, of course, that you take care of them and 
use them according to directions 





The anemometer registers exactly how much 
air is drawn in or out of your kitchen. 
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how much better fruit pies taste when the 
pastry is DIGESTIBLE Crisco pastry! 
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Patsy, Aunty, you're best cherry “no sir’ 

here goes ——"# risking any piel hope to if this pie CHERRY-RIPE PIE 

diet while trouble. This STRAWBERRY JULEP PIE eat! I bid crust wasn't It’s made with digestible pastry, so don't be afraid to gorge! 

I enjoy pie is made “Cool and dainty"’ expresses this digestible pie for another made with 1 quart red cherries 2 or 3 tablespoons flour 

this pie! with digestible 3 cups strawberries 1% tablespoons piece. digestible 1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon salt 
cRISCO. 1% cups sugar unflavored gelatine Crisco. \% teaspoon almond flavoring 







































1% cups water dissolved in 

4 to 6 sprigs mint or \% cup cold water 

4 teaspoon mint flavoring 1% teaspoon salt 

Wash and hull strawberries. Drain well. Bruise mint. 
Mix sugar, salt, water and mint. Bring slowly to a boil. 
Simmer slowly 10 minutes. Remove mint leaves. Pour 
over soaked gelatine. Stir until dissolved. (If mint flavor- 
ing used, add here.) While syrup is still hot, pour over 
strawberries. Stir. Let stand until gelatine is ready to 
set. Pour into baked Crisco pastry-shell (see single- 
crust proportions in Master Recipe for Digestible Crisco 
pastry). Chill in refrigerator. Before serving, cover 
with sweetened whipped cream, 


Wash and stone cherries. Mix sugar, salt and flour. Mix with 
cherries, then add almond flavoring. Line pie-plate with Di- 
gestible Crisco Pastry (see double-crust proportions in Master 
Recipe). Brush bottom crust with melted Crisco to prevent 
soaking. Fil! with cherries. Cover top with Crisco pastry 
Ne (plain or criss-cross). Dampen edges and crimp together. Bake 
a> in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes. Lower heat to moderate 
Bg one \ (350° F.) and bake 20 to 25 minutes longer. Serve with hard 
4 sauce. 
ONLY 10¢ brings you Winifred Carter's new ‘‘Favorite Rec- 
ipes."’ 98 tested recipes—33 colored illustrations! Send name 
and address (plus 10¢ in stamps) to Dept. XCH-64, 170 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ontario; 


































CRISCO! Any 












34 teaspoon salt 5 tablespoons ice-water 


Sift flour and salt. Cut in 44 cup Crisco very coarsely. (Always 
use the sweet vegetable shortening—it's digestible!) Add only 
enough water to hold ingredients together. Roll out on lightly 
floured board to 4 inch thickness. Spread evenly with Crisco. 
Fold two edges till they meet in center—bring two opposite 
edges to meet in center, too. Roll out again. Repeat this 
process until Crisco is used up (about 3 times in all). Chill 
pastry ice-cold. Then roll out \% inch thick and cut into cir- 
cles 3 inches across. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes. 
When cool, put 2 rounds together with fresh raspberries 
(or diced fruit) and custard filling. 

Custard—Heat 1% cups milk in double boiler. Mix 34 cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch, 4% teaspoon salt. Add slowly to milk, 
stirring constantly. Stir and cook until custard 
thickens. Stir in 2 beaten egg yolks. Cook 1 
minute longer. Remove from heat, add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Cool. 
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cubed juice 


Wash and stem berries. Mix with drained 
pineapple. Mix sugar, flour. Add to fruit. Add 
lemon juice. Line pie plate with Digestible 


makes pastry made ARTFUL TARTFULS ARCADY PIE blackberries and pineapple were made for each other! 

digestible Crisco is the secret of this flaky pastr; : : 
mh with CRISCO . y A ° 2 cups ripe blackberries % cup sugar Crisco Pastry (see double-crust proportions in 
pastry is light and DIGESTIBLE MOCK PUFF PASTRY: or dewberries 2 tablespoons flour Master Recipe). Brush bottom with melted 
80 flaky? digestible! 139 cups flour 34 cup Crisco 1% cups pineapple, 2 teaspoons lemon Crisco to prevent sogginess. Fill with fruit. 


Cover top with pastry. Slash top to let steam 
escape. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 min- 
utes, then lower to moderate (350° F.) and 
bake 20 minutes longer. 


DIGESTIBLE CRISCO PASTRY (Master Recipe) 


(use this recipe to make all your favorite pies digestible!) 


DOUBLE-CRUuST: 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
3g cup Crisco, 6 to 8 tablespoons water. 


SINGLE-CRUST: 114 cups flour, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 44 cup Crisco, 4 to 6 tablespoons water. 


Crumbly Crisco Crust—Sift flour and salt. Do 
not chill Crisco, the digestible vegetable short- 
ening. Cut in Crisco finely. Add just enough 
cold water to hold mixture together. 


Flaky Crisco Crust—Sift flour and salt. Chill 


ey 








Crisco, the sweet digestible shortening, Cut in 
Crisco coarsely. Add ice-cold water, just 
enough to hold mixture together. 

From here on, the method is the same:— 
Roll pastry % inch thick on lightly floured 
board. For baked shell, cover inverted pie- 
plate. Prick bottom and sides. Bake in hot 
oven (450° F.) 15 minutes. For two-crust pie, 
bake 10 minutes in hot oven (450° F.) then 
reduce to moderate (350° F.). Bake until 
filling is done, 


MADE IN CANADA. Crisco is the registered trademark of 
a shortening manufactured by the Procter & Gamble Co 
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Bread in Many ldles . . 


O HAVE EARNED a reputation as the “staff of 
life’’ is no mean achievement for any food. It takes 
some doing, for it isn’t as though there were no 
competition. 

And aside from the nutritive qualities of bread, there are 
virtues aplenty in the loaf. Economy, for one thing—and 
convenience. Flavor, too, when you sink your teeth in a 
soft, fine-grained, delicately crusted slice you know the 
reason for its popularity. Then variety, both in kind and in 
forms of service, which brings us to the main point of this 
article. 

For bread need not be a bit prosaic; you can do all man- 
ner of interesting things with it. First of all, serve different 
kinds—white, Graham, whole wheat, rye, and those in 
which other meals are used. And for additional novelty in 
the menu, use the fruit and nut loaves, the rolls, sweet 
buns and coffee cakes which are, after all, but variations of 
the theme. But that’s not all. Even the plainest loaf has 
possibilities, more than you'd suspect until you give your 
mind to it. 

Toasting is perhaps the first thing that occurs to us when 
we consider variety in bread service. Nothing could be 
simpler, but the fine points are important if you are to have 
a superlative product. Use a sharp knife to cut smooth, 
even slices of whatever thickness desired. Leave the crusts 
on for breakfast or the late supper; trim them off when you 
want something special as the accompaniment to a cup of 
tea, the soup, salad or other dishes in a meal. If you like 
soft toast, cut thick slices and brown them quickly. On the 
other hand, thin bread and slow browning will give you 
crisp, crunchy toast. An electric toaster is, of course, a 
great convenience and nearly every kitchen boasts one. 
The automatic kind does away with burning and pale sur- 
faces, for you can set it for whatever degree of brownness 
you prefer. 

Follow the directions for using your particular toaster 
and keep it free of crumbs and shiny—an ornament to your 
table. 

It pays to have the butter softened ready for spreading 
evenly while the slice is piping hot. When toast is made at 


the table, each person butters his own, but if prepared be- 
forehand don’t stack the slices for they become limp and 
soggy; better use a toast rack or spread them out on a large 
serving plate. The bread for toasting should be at least a 
day old. Whole wheat or Graham bread usually takes a 
little longer to brown while raisin or other fruit bread should 
be watched closely to prevent burning. Split rolls are 
popular when toasted lightly and served hot for breakfast 
or any other meal. 

So much for plain toast. Now for the more glorified 
versions and the more formal réles. Cut in fancy shapes 
and toasted on one side, bread is the foundation for a variety 
of canapés which herald the dinner. Be sure the base is 
small and the topping savory. In the different courses you 
will find a use for bread or toast to garnish a dish and provide 
a bit of crispness. With the soup or salad try Melba toast 

-very thin slices of day-old bread dried in the oven until 
curly and delicately browned. Serve unbuttered. Or serve 
bread cut in rings, strips or any desired shapes, toasted or 
fried until crunchy and flavorful. Croutons, an interesting 
soup accompaniment, are simply tiny cubes of bread cooked 
for a few minutes in hot fat and drained before serving. 
They may be put into the soup or passed, as you wish. 
Larger slices in fancy shapes can be browned in butter in 
the oven. 

If you want something quite tasty for a bland soup or 
green salad, cut thin slices of bread with your cookie 
cutter, spread with a savory cheese mixture and pop them 
in the oven until delicately browned. Or, to be more unusual, 
sprinkle thin slices—one-quarter inch-with seasoned, grated 
cheese; fold over opposite corners or shape like a cornucopia 
and fasten with a toothpick, then brown in a hot oven. 
Remove the skewers and serve piping hot. The toasted 
cheese rolls which have long been a favorite at afternoon 
teas and late suppers are appropriate for service in the 
dinner menu with the salad course. Mock Parker House 
Rolls are delightfully different and are made of slices of 
very fresh bread cut one-third to one-half inch thick. 
Remove the crusts and fold over carefully like a Parker 
House Roll. Fasten the edges together with a toothpick, 
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then spread the top with creamed butter, brown under the 
broiler or in a very hot oven so that the outside will be 
crusty and the inside soft and tender. Take out the tooth- 
picks and serve immediately. If you like, the bread may be 
cut into rounds with a large cookie cutter, folded and browned 
in the same way. It takes only a few minutes to make these 
novel accompaniments, and they are sure to be a hit with 
the housekeeper and with the guests. 

Many main course dishes are more interesting served or 
garnished with toast or fried bread — poached eggs, fresh 
asparagus, rarebits, for instance. Often the bread is cut in 
triangles for extra decoration, but toast in any shape will 
taste as good. As a change from patty cases or pastry shells 
serve creamed or @ /a king mixtures in croustades made from 
day-old bread. To prepare them, cut slices about 1!% to two 
inches thick; shape into diamonds, circles or squares with 
a sharp knife or the cookie cutter. Cut around the top about 
one-quarter inch inside the outer edge, then carefully 
remove the centre with a fork almost, but not quite to the 
bottom. Fry them in deep fat or brush with melted butter 
and brown them in the oven, turning frequently to have 
them uniform. When done, dip the edges in melted butter, 
then in chopped parsley and fill the centre with creamed 
chicken, fish, chipped beef or ham, or with any vegetable 
heated in white sauce. An excellent idea for the use of left- 
overs, by the way. 

Then there are the plain and toasted sandwiches in which 
bread and the filling share the honors. Don’t forget the 
different loaves which offer opportunity for variety in 
appearance and flavor; it isn’t only the filling that counts 
when you want a bit of novelty. 

But how does bread fit in with the dessert course, the 
afternoon tea, or the evening party? You’d be surprised. 
When in doubt you can always fall back on cinnamon toast 
—and be sure to make plenty. Have the slices one-quarter- 
inch thick, trim off {Continued on page 68) 
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| At the Sound 
Of the Wedding Bell 


IMPLICITY in everything is the sensible rule which 

governs social functions today; and when planning a 

wedding, as when planning any other event, simple 

arrangements which conform to the position and 
means of the bride’s family are in the best taste. 

Invitations. For formal weddings, invitatiéns engraved in 
black script or other types of lettering in vogue at the time, 
on heavy white paper, are posted in double envelopes two 
or three weeks before the ceremony by the parents of the 
bride or some older member of her family. The outer 
envelope bears the name and address of the lady of the house. 
The inner one bears her name with her husband’s and the 
names of other members of the household who are included 
as guests. For large weddings, cards to be presented at the 
church are sometimes enclosed, as also are cards of invitation 
to the breakfast or reception following the ceremony. These 
are engraved on white cards in the same type as the invita- 
tions. Very frequently, however, in the lower corner of the 
invitation are found such words as these: ‘‘And afterward 
at 9 Brook Street.”” When the home is the setting, the 
invitation states the time and place and naturally includes 
both ceremony and reception. 

For informal weddings the bride writes personal notes to 
those whom she wishes to be present. 

Invitations which include the reception should be ans- 
wered as soon as possible after they are received. Personal 
stationery is used and the reply worded in a manner similar 
to that of the invitation—formal acceptance or regrets in 
the one case, a friendly note in the other. 

Announcements. On paper and with engraving the same 
as the invitations, are sent out after a small wedding by the 
parents of the bride to those who have not received invita- 
tions. These are posted in double envelopes on the day of 
the wedding or immediately after, may contain a joint 


visiting card with “‘At home after July fifteenth—29 Lake 
Street, Brandon, Manitoba” written in the lower left-hand 
corner, and require no formal reply. 

Gifts. It is customary and gracious for those who receive 
invitations to a wedding ceremony and reception, or to a 
reception only, to send a gift—which would be large or small 
according to the sender’s means, but chosen with a thought 
for the bride’s taste and the circumstances in which the 
couple will live. Those to whom announcements are sent 
are not obliged to send a gift. However, the sending of 
wedding gifts is largely a personal matter, and those who 
are intimate with the families, or particularly friendly with 
the bride or groom, will want to show their good wishes 
with a gift—regardless of invitation or announcement. 

Gifts which are monogrammed or engraved would bear 
the initial of the bride’s last name, married or single. The 
majority of brides now prefer to have the married initial, 
especially on such articles as silver, and others which may 
last for generations. 

Gifts should be sent at least three days before the wedding, 
preferably a week in advance with the sender’s card enclosed, 
and should be acknowledged by the bride on her personal 
notepaper as they come. If, however, she finds this impos- 
sible, notes of thanks may be written during or after the 
wedding trip. These may be very short, but should be 
personally written by the bride. 

Wedding gifts may be displayed or not, according to 
personal taste. If they are, it is somewhat more unobtrusive 
to have the cards removed. 

Time and Place. The favorite hours are four o'clock in 
the afternoon, high noon (twelve o'clock), eight o’clock in 
the evening, and sometimes, for a simple ceremony, ten- 
thirty in the morning. The place, like the hour, is a matter 
of choice and convenience. The church is favored for formal 
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weddings; a small informal ceremony may take place in the 
home, and a bride with no home or near relations often 
chooses the church parlors or the rectory. Receptions in the 
home are most favored, although for large weddings a hotel 
or clubhouse may be the setting. In suitable weather, out- 
door ceremonies and receptions are charming. 

Decorations. For a simple wedding the church would have 
a few palms and ferns and vases of cut flowers in the chancel 
and on the altar, white ribbons across the aisles to mark off 
the reserved pews. The more elaborate ceremony would have 
masses of palms and ferns and blooming plants. More cut 
flowers would be used, and bouquets at the ends would 
indicate the reserved pews. At a simple home wedding, 
decorations consisting of greens and seasonal flowers would 
be concentrated where the ceremony was to take place— 
in a fireplace alcove, a large window, or other suitable spot. 

A more elaborate home wedding might have an improvised 
altar, suitably decorated with greens, flowers, etc. An aisle 
leading to this altar could be marked off with white satin 
ribbon. 

Dress. For a church wedding at noon or in the afternoon 
the bride wears a wedding dress of prevailing fashion and 
veil, simple jewellery ornaments, and carries a shower bou- 
quet or sheaf of flowers, or sometimes a beautiful prayer 
Her attendants wear afternoon dresses in color and 
style chosen, but not paid for by the bride, with matching 
hats and accessories. They carry bouquets, nosegays, or 
maybe tiny muffs fashioned of dainty material. Gloves may 
be worn if they complete the costume, or left off if desired. 

The groom, his best man, and ushers wear morning 
clothes—finely striped trousers, black or oxford grey cutaway 
coat, matching waistcoat or one of grey or beige, grey four- 
in-hand or Ascot tie, silk hat and white boutonniére. 

For an evening wedding, [Continued on page 74} 
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Ten Thousand Times! 


10,000 of these signs—everywhere in 
Canada—say: ‘‘Here are good places to buy 
gasoline and motor oils.” 


Each sign says: “Here isa selected Imperial 
Oil dealer. He is a man with a stake in the 
community. He wants to serve you well. 
He believes that the way to build business 
is to sell good products—to make steady 
customers.” 

Each sign says: “Buy here with confidence. 
This dealer is chosen because he believes 
that quality counts—because he will go 
out of his way to please you. He is part of 
the country’s biggest oil company. Only 
Imperial Oil has the equipment and 
experience needed to make gasoline and 
oils of Imperial quality.” 

Time after time people have said to us: 
“Why don’t you get some standard sign that 
will identify good dealers so we'll know 
their places at a glance wherever we go?” 
The red-white-and-blue Imperial oval sign 
is our answer. Wherever you see it, it marks 
a good—and a safe—place to buy gasoline 
and oils. 


IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 
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LESS THAN 1: WORTH OF 
MAGIC ASSURES SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


.. - don’t risk failures with 
inferior baking powder! 


VER stop to think how Jittle the 
Magic Baking Powder you use in a 
cake costs? 

Just check over the recipe for a tempt- 
ing, spicy Spanish Cake. Your list of 
prices* will run about like this:—Eggs 
14¢, Butter 5¢, Sugar 8¢, Pastry Flour 6¢, 
Milk 2¢, and MAGIC BAKING POWDER 
less than I¢. 

Think of it... only a fraction of a 
penny spent on Magic—yet it assures per- 
fect, fine-textured cake every time! 

Any cake is only as good as the ingredi- 


MARTHA,CAN'T | HELP? ; 


NEVER 
TOO YOUNG 
TO LEARN 


SURE, HONEY, 

JUST HAND ME 

THAT TIN OF 
MAGIC 


*Costs vary, of course, 
according to locality. 


ents you put into it. Surely then, it 
doesn't pay to use expensive butter, 
eggs, sugar and flour—unless you 
use the best baking powder. 

It’s really wasteful to experiment. 
Cheap, doubtful baking powder invari- 
ably gives you poor-quality cake. And it 
can easily cause a complete failure—the 
loss of all your good ingredients. 

Why take a chance? Bake with Magic and 
be sure! Canada’s foremost cookery author- 
ities use and recommend Magic exclusively. 
They know from long experience this famous 
baking powder is absolutely dependable. 


yOU WILL, TOO, 
SOME DAy IF yOu 
ALWAYS REMEMBER §& 
TO USE i 
MAGIC 


a 


Delicious, Spicy SPANISH CAKE 
with Sea Foam Frosting 


CAKE.—Cream % cup shorten- 
ing; slowly add 1 cup sugar beat- 
ing in well. Add 2 eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each. Sift 
together 2 cups pastry flour (or 
134 cups bread flour), 3 teaspoons 
Magic Baking Powder, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon. Add to first mixture 
alternately with 14 cup milk. Mix 
well. Bake in greased tube pan in 
moderate oven 350° F. about 1 
hour. Makes 1 eight-inch cake. 
e 


FROSTING:—Boil 34 cup light 


anc 
weosetaee 
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brown sugar with 1 cup granu- 
lated sugar, 14 cup water, 2 table- 
spoons strong Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffee and 14 teaspoon Gillett’s 
Cream of Tartar, without stirring 
until syrup spins long thread at 
248° F. Remove from fire. Beat 
2 egg whites stiff. Add syrup 
very slowly, beating continually. 
Add % teaspoon salt. Beat until 
thick. Add 14 teaspoon Magic 
Baking Powder. Beat until thick 
enough to spread on cake with- 
out running. 


Made in Canada 


**CONTAINS NO 
ALUM.” Thisstate- 
ment on every tin is 
your guarantee that 
Magic Baking Pow- 
der is free from 
alum or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME—be sure you have 
the new Magic Cook Book handy. Practical tested 
recipes for all kinds of delicious cakes and tempt- 
ing baked foods. Mail the coupon. 


GILLETT PRODUCTS, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 
Please send me free copy of the famous Magic Cook Book. 


Name_ 


Street— 
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1 BREAKFAST 


Chilled Tomato Juice 

Cereal 

Stewed Rhubarb 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 





: 


Sliced Bananas 
Milk Toast 

Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 





3 (Sunday) ; 
Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Parsley Omelet 
Toast Jelly 
7 Cocoa 





4 Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Cocoa 





5 Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Bacon 


Toast Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Coffee 





6 Fresh Pineapple 
French Toast 
Maple Syru 
Coffee ocoa 





7 stewed Prunes with Lemon 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs 
Coffee 


Toast 
Cocoa 





8 Stewed Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Date Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 





9 Orange Juice 
Fish Cakes 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





10 (Sunday) 


Tomato Juice 


Cereal 
Fried Ham and Eggs 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Cocoa 





1 1 Sliced Bananas 

Cereal 

Coffee Cake Honey 
Coffee 7 


Cocoa 





12 cerea! with Fresh Fruit 





Bacon 
Toast Marmala-ie 
Coffee Cocoa 
1 3 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Corn Bread Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 
1 4 Pineapple 


Bread and Milk 
Soft-cooked Eggs _ Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





1 5 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Scones Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 








LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Mushroom Soup ; 
Spring Vegetable Salad Boiled Salmon 
Hard Brown Rolls Egg Sauce 


New Potatoes Spinach 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Canned Pears 
Fresh Spice Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Steak 


ere e ers 
Frankfurter Boiled Potatoes 


Sauerkraut _ d Buttered Carrots 
Ire: > > , sy < 
Prepared Je oy wen caopp Molded Rice with Fresh 
ie Nita Pineapple 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
os Consommé 


Roast of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 
Browned Potatoes Asparagus 
Maple Bavarian Cream 
Nut Wafers 
Coffee Tea 


Sliced Cold Ham 
Potato and Celery Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Cocoanut Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Toasted Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 





Lamb Croquettes 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Raisin Cup Cakes 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Carrots 
ggs Parsley Potatoes 
Sliced Bananas with Cream Stuffed Onions 
Rolls Shredded Cabbage 
Tea Coffee Butterscotch Pie 
Coffee Tea 





Fresh aes and Poached 





Veal Stew 
Boiled Potatoes 
Diced Beets 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Creamed Asparagus Tips 
on Toast 
Green Onions Radishes 
Canned Plums 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Asparagus Soup 


Tomato Jelly Salad Baked Ham Slice 


Cheese Crackers Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Jam Tarts Fruit Cup 
Tea Cocoa Small Cakes 
Coffee Tea 





Spaghetti and Tomato Sauce 


Tener Meeaal Pan Boiled Fresh Herring 


Mashed Potatoes 


Celery Beet Greens 
Junket with Toasted Pineapple Tapioca 

Almonds Coffee Tea 
Tea Cocoa 





Liver and Onions 
Parsley Potatoes 
Stewed Corn 
Maple Cottage Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Scotch Broth 
Beet and Celery Salad 
Jellied Rhubarb 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Assorted Cold Meat 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Shredded Cabbage and Lettuce 
Salad 


Fruit Cup 
Roast of Beef 
Individual Yorkshire Pudding 


| Caz Browned Potatoes Peas 
a. Fresh Strawberry Ice Cream 
- Cofiee Tea 


Chilled Ginger Ale 





Mock Turtle Sou 
Cold Roast Bee 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee Tea 


roiled Brook Trout 
Lemon Slices 
Boiled Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Prune Whip with Custard 
Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Sausages 
Pickles 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Canned Fruit 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Shepherd's Pie 
Chili Sauce 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 





Pork and Beans 


Mixed Pickles Baked Meat Loaf 


Scalloped Potatoes, String 


Brown Toast Bez 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut Deep Rhubarb Pie 
Plain Cake | Coffee Tea 


Tea Cocoa 





Tomato Bouillon 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Potato Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Ginger Snaps 
Tea Cocoa 


Broiled Steak 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Fruit Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Celery Soup 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Stuffed Potato 
Sliced Beets Asparagus 
Shredded Cabbage 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Sardines and Tomatoes 
on Toast 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Berry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Meals of the Month 


Thirty Menus for June 


16 BREAKFAST 


Stewed Apricots 
Cereal 
Toast 
Cocoa 


Bacon 
Coffee 


1 7 (Sunday) 


Grapefruit Juice 
Wafties 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





18 cereal with Chopped Dates 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 





1 9 Strawberries 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


20 Oranges 


Cereal 





Conserve 
Cocoa 


Toast 


Coffee 


91 Tomato Juice 
Grilled Sausages 
Toast Apple Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


99 


Cereal with Fresh Fruit 


e 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Spanish Omelet 
Head Lettuce 
Pineapple 
Filled Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Bouillon 
Jellied Vea! Mo'ds 
Raw Vegetable Salad 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Ginger Ale or Fruit Punch 





Bacon 
Fried Potatoes 
Green Onions Radishes 
Rhubarb 
Chocolate Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Corned Beef (Canned 
Dill Pickles 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Warmed Muffins Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Soufflé 
Brown Rolls 
Strawberries and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Cottage Roll 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Canned Fruit Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Noodle Ring with Creamed 
Mushrooms 
Fresh Pineapple 
Brownies 
Tea Cocoa 





Raisin Muffins Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 
93 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 


Coffee Cocoa 


94 (Sunday) 
Chilled Watermelon 
Cereal 
Puffy Omelet 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


35 Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


26 Stewed Rhubarb 
Pan-fried Perch 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 


97 Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 
Johnny Cake 
Coffee 


Syrup 
Cocoa 


28 Orange Slices 
Cereal 
Bacon 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Toast 


Coffee 


29 Tomato Juice 
Bread and Milk 
Raisin Scones Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


30 


Cereal with Fresh Fruit 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


Scalloped Fish in Ramekins 
(leftover) 
Watercress and Radish Salad 
Hot Biscuits Honey 
Tea Cocoa 





Assorted Sandwiches 
Celery Olives 
Fruit Salad 
Cheese Straws 
Tea Cocoa 





Chicken Soup 
Lettuce and Cream Cheese 
Sandwich 
Canned Fruit 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Jellied Fruit 
Whipped Cream 
Plain Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


a 


Fresh Bologna 
Mustard Piciies 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 

Apple Sauce Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Clam Caowder 
Crackers 
Prune and Cheese Salad 
Strawberry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Mixed Raw Vegetable Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Gingerbread 
Marshmallow Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Chipped Reef 
Radishes Green Onions 
Strawberries 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 
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DINNER 


Pot Roast of Veal 
Dumplings Spinach 
sanana Shortcake 
Cottee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
Lamb Chops, Sausage, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes 
Boiled Potatoes with Parsley 
Butter 
Stuffed Celery 
Coffee Strawberry Roll Tea 


Mock Duck 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Blanc Mange 

Apricot Sauce 

Coffee Tea 


Broth 
Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes 
Dandelion Greens 
Fruit Jelly Whip 
Coffee Tea 
Baked Cottage Roll 
Creamed Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Cherry Cobbler 
Coffee Tea 


Corn and Chicken Pie 
Asparagus Salad 
Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Baked Lake Trout 
Boiled Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 

Maple Nut Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Bean Soup 
Browned Hamburger 
Fried Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Rhubarb Crisp 
Cofiee Tea 


Baked Ham Slice with 
Savory Dressing 
Parsley Potatoes 

Green Beans 
Creamy Rice 
Strawberry Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 


Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Baked Cocoanut 
Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Jellied Meat Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Spinach 
Cottage Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Kidney Stew 
Boiled Potatoes Carrots 
Pineapple Sherbet 
(Cake from Tuesday) 
Coffee Tea 


Steak and Onions 
Mashed Potatoes 
Asparagus 
Vanilla Soufflé 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Fried Salmon Steaks 
Tartar Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Beet Greens 
Fresh Cherry Pie 
Cotfee Tea 


Baked Pork Chops 
Potato Cakes 
Harvard Beets 
Sago Pudding 

Coffee Tea 


The meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month, 
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OW would you like to make a White Cake so 
feathery light and tender and perfect, that all 
who taste it will marvel at your skill? 

You can. Just make up this White Moon Cake to-day. 
(It’s a recipe you'll treasure.) 4nd be sure to do as the 
recipe says—using Swans Down Cake Flour. 

For no ordinary flour can give you such velvety tex- 
ture, such delicate deliciousness! In White Cake, in all 
sorts of cake, Swans Down gives you results you simply 
can’t get with ordinary flour! 


How can Swans Down make such a difference? 


The reason that Swans Down can give you such perfec- 
tion in cakes is this. All wheat 1s not alike. Ordinary 
flour designed prim: arily for bread-making is milled from 

wheat that has a tough, elastic gluten. It takes a strong, 
elastic gluten to withstand the mixing and kneading and 
rising that bread dough undergoes. 

Swans Down, on the other hand, is made from wheat 
that has tender gluten gluten which is quite ideal 
for the delicate quick expansion of a cake mixture. 

Now you can see why Swans Down is m: ide of tender- 
gluten wheat. Sifted and re-sifted till it’s 27 times as fine 
as ordinary flour, Swans Down gives you a lighter and a 


WANS DOWNS 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 


WHITE MOON CAKE 
delicately pepilh J 


a died of ligh {near 


YOU CAN'T GET CAKE LIKE THIS WITH ORDINARY FLOUR | 


Sia ectaneenatstenmetieie at nutencattea neretemam ae 


finer cake than it is possible to get with ordinary flour. 
Try Swans Down for White Cake, for all butter cakes, 
angel foods, sponge cakes. It makes even the most eco- 
nomical cake deliciously light and tender. And for your 
“company” cakes, you owe it to your reputation as a 
cake-maker to use Swans Down Cake Flour. 


White Moon Cake (5 egg whites) 


3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Ts te aspoon s alt 


p butter or other shortening 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

I teaspoon vanilla 

§ egg whites, stifly beaten 


; 3 Cut 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add flour mixture, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth, Add vanilla; fold in egg whites, Bake in three greased 
g-inch layer pans in slow oven (325° F.) 1§ minutes; then increase 
heat slightly to moderate (350° F.) and bake 15 minutes longer. 

Spread Moon-glow Lemon Frosting between layers and on top and 


sides of cake. 
Moon-glow Lemon Frosting 


yolks, unbeaten 


Grated rind of 1 lemon (2 egg 
cups confectioners’ sugar (about) 


4 tablespoons lemon juice 


Add lemon rind and juice to egg yolks. Stir in sugar until of right 
g g 1g 
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consistency to spread. Makes enough frosting to cover tops and sides 
of three g-inch layers. 4// measurements are /evel. 


Two Bargains! Don't delay 


For 25c, see what you get! First, a cake decorator that 
has Soe different tips, so that you can decorate your 
cakes with big swirls or little ones, and get all sorts of 
lovely effects. And along with it, a copy of “ New Cake 
Secrets,’ ’ a 48-page booklet that everyone says is the 
best cake book they ever knew! 
Or, if you already have a cake decorator, get “New 
Cake Secrets” alone for just 10c. It’s a wonderful booklet. 






TWO BARGAINS! 
(Check the offer you prefer; 
we'll pay the postage.) 

Consumer Service Dept., 

General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ont. 
(CO Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I am to receive a copy of 

*“‘New Cake Secrets’. 

© Enclosed is 25c for which I am to receive a cake decorator and 4 tips, 
Also a copy of ‘‘New Cake Secrets” 


Name 
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JOHNNIES 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


GOSH MOM-IM STARVIN’ 
HURRY UP WITH THE 


OINNER -WILLYA? 


BOY-THAT WAS SOME 

MEAL- I'M FILLED T'THE 

NECK-NO DESSERT FOR 
ME.MOM 


WHASSAT ? Y'GOT 
COCONUT CAKE 2? 


AW GEE MOM WHY NCHA 
TELL A FELLER- YOU KNOW 
HOW MUCH | LIKE 
COCONUT CAKE - N'NOW 
1 CAN'T EAT ANY- NO 

MORE'N A 





Never any “leftovers” of 
cakes and pies made with 
coconut. Baker’s three 
styles are always fresh 
and handy —in pack- 
ages, tins and by the 


pound, 


AS-34M 


BAKERS 
COCONUT 
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By 
M. Frances Hucks 


WE HAVE SPACE this month to give youa 
few recipes for dishes mentioned in ‘“The 
Meals of the Month.”’ We have chosen some 
of the less familiar ones, but even these will 
undoubtedly be well known to many readers. 
As is nearly always the case, the list of less 
familiar names is made up almost entirely of 
desserts, not because there are so many new 
desserts but because there are so many dif- 
ferent names for the same concoction. You 
already have the recipes for many of the 
other dishes mentioned. Do you remember 
the chilled lemon pudding? If you like it as 
well as we do, you will not have forgotten it. 
You can make it from a lemon pie filling 
recipe but don’t stint on the lemon, and fold 
the beaten egg whites into the cooked 
mixture instead of using them for a mer- 
ingue. Maple cottage pudding had its 
picture taken for an issue not long ago; 
directions were given, too, which are easy 
and quick for summer cooking. Rhubarb 
Crisp was a great favorite with us last 
spring; that’s the one, you remember, with 
the crumbly top, two, four and six, we call 
it—two measures of butter, fourof sugarand 
six of flour spread over the cut rhubarb in a 
pie plate or deep dish. And here are the 


others: 
Maple Bavarian Cream 


1 Cupful of maple syrup 

2 Egg yolks 

1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 

3 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 


Heat the maple syrup, pour gradually 
over the slightly beaten egg yolks and heat 
sufficiently to cook the eggs. Pour this hot 
mixture over the gelatine which has been 
soaked for five minutes in the cold water. 
When the mixture begins to set, fold in the 
cream which has been whipped until stiff. 
Turn into a cold, wet mold and allow to set. 
Serve unmolded with a garnish of whipped 
cream and chopped nuts. This amount will 
serve ten persons. 


Lamb Croquettes 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of finely minced 
onion 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of meat stock, consommé, 
or bouillon cube dissolved in 
water 
1 Cupful of left-over lamb, cut 
in small pieces 
24 Cupful of cooked, cubed potato 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 Teaspoonful of finely 


chopped parsley 


Brown the onion very lightly in the 
butter, add the flour and cook, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture is smooth and 







Maple Bavarian Cream 


Trv THESE ON YOurR 


Recipes for some of the more unusual dishes included 


thick. Add the stock gradually and cook 
until thickened. Add the meat and potato, 
season to taste and allow to simmer until 
the liquid is all absorbed. Add the parsley 
and allow to cool. Shape into croquettes, 
dip in crumbs, in egg and again in crumbs, 
and fry in deep fat which has been heated 
to 390 degrees Fahrenheit. Drain and serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Yorkshire Pudding 


1 Cupful of sifted flour 

14 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of milk 

2 Egg yolks 

1 Tablespoonful of melted fat 

2 Egg whites 


Mix and sift the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Combine the milk with the beaten egg 
yolks and the melted fat, and mix with the 
dry ingredients. When thoroughly com- 
bined, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into muffin tins which have been well 
greased with dripping from the roast and 
bake in a hot oven—425 degrees Fahr.— for 
fifteen to twenty minutes. They may be 
basted with dripping from the roast after 
they are well risen. Serve on the platter 
with the roast. 


Apricot Sauce 


1 Cupful of apricot purée 
Powdered sugar 
1 Egg white 
14 Cupful of whipping cream 
Few drops of almond extract 


Prepare the apricot purée by pressing 
cooked dried apricots through a sieve. 
Sweeten to taste with powdered sugar and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg white. Add the 
cream whipped until stiff, and the flavoring. 
Serve with ice cream, blanc mange, or 
cottage pudding. 


Cherry Cobbler 


2 Cupfuls of pitted cherries 
Sugar 

1 Cupful of boiling water 

2 Cupfuls of pastry flour 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

6 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
About 34 cupful of milk 
Cinnamon 
Butter (about one tablespoonful) 


Cover the cherries with sugar, mix thor- 
oughly and allow to stand. Drain thor- 
oughly, pour the juice into a baking pan, 
add more sugar if it is not sweet enough and 
add the boiling water. A few drops of red 
coloring may be added if a deeper color is 
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desired. Bring this syrup to a boil and boil 
for five minutes. In the meantime, make 
a rich biscuit dough by sifting together the 
flour, salt and baking powder, cutting in 
the shortening and adding liquid to make a 
dough that can be handled. Roll into a 
rectangular shape about one-third of an 
inch thick, spread the drained cherries over 
the dough, sprinkle lightly with cinnamon, 
dot with butter and roll up like a jelly roll. 
Place the roll in the pan of hot syrup and 
bake in a hot oven—450 degrees Fahr.— for 
about twenty-five minutes. Serve the roll 
on a serving plate, with the syrup poured 
over it. Cut in slices and top with whipped 
cream if desired. 


Strawberry Roll 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla or 
lemon flavoring 
1 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
Pinch of salt 
1¢ Cupful of boiling water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


Beat the eggs until very light, add the 
sugar gradually and continue beating. Add 
the flavoring and the dry ingredients which 
have been sifted together. Combine the 
boiling water and the melted butter and add 
to the mixture. Pour into a shallow pan— 
about ten inches by fourteen inches—which 
has been lined with greased paper, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven—375 degrees 
Fahr.—for fifteen to twenty minutes. Turn 
out on to a damp cloth, remove the paper, 
cut off the crisp edges and spread with a 
mixture of crushed strawberries and whipped 
cream sweetened to taste. Roll up like a 
jelly roll, wrap in waxed paper or a cloth 
and leave until it will hold its shape. Serve 
cut in slices and garnished with whipped 
cream and whole berries. 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


114 Squares of unsweetened chocolate 
1g Cupful of confectioner’s sugar 

14 Tablespoonful of flour 
11% Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Egg yolks 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Pinch of salt 
2 Egg whites 


Melt the chocolate over hot water, and 
add the sugar and flour which have been 
combined. Blend thoroughly, remove from 
the heat and add the butter and the egg 
yolks which have been slightly beaten. Add 
the vanilla and salt, and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Turn into a greased mold, 
cover tightly and steam for half hour. Serve 
hot with chocolate or marshmallow sauce. 
Six servings. 
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Anyone in your household will be glad to get hungry 
for the sheer pleasure of eating the delicious foods you 
can furnish from the Heinz Shelf. Here are savoury, colourful, 
enticing foods which run the whole scale of taste preference. 


The magical Heinz Shelf includes Heinz own Mayonnaise, 
Heinz Salad Cream and enticing, aromatic sauces that make 
salads sing. You will never be at a loss for delectable sand- 
wich fillings Peanut Butter—Olives, plain or stuffed— 
Pickles, sweet or sour—Heinz Relishes—and Sandwich Spread. 


To entice the appetite every single day, there are Heinz 
Chili Sauce and Heinz Tomato Ketchup; made from pedi- 
greed, vine-ripened tomatoes that are picked, cooked and 
bottled between sunup and sundown the same day. There are 
Heinz oven baked Beans, cooked Spaghetti and ready-to-serve 
Soups to give body to a summer meal. And everything Heinz 
makes is so good, so dependable! Each Heinz product gives 
you Nature’s own full, true, garden-fresh flavour. 


Get rid of that 3-times-a-day worry about what to give 
them next. Put the question up to the Heinz Shelf. You'll 
get the right answer every time. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Established 1909, at Leamington, Canada 
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“My New 2-in-1 


Casserole 


cooked this whole 


meal in twenty 


A > P 
minutes! 


“FRED, | GOT HOME 
JUST TWENTY MIN- 
UTES AGO-AND 
COOKED THIS WHOLE 
MEAL IN THIS CASSE- 
ROLE. ITS REALLY Ff 
TWO DISHES IN ONE_ 
AND SAVES ME HOURS 
IN THE KITCHEN!” 


Whole meals can be cooked in this Pyrex 
Casserole—in twenty minutes!—with the 
special Quick Pyrex Menus. Here’s asample. 
Escalloped Chicken Hot Biscuits 
Cucumber & Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Brownies 
The Corning Test Kitchen has available 


other delicious and practical 20-30 minute 
menus. 








Here’s the Pyrex 2-in-1 Casserole in its 
réle as a covered baking dish. Just think of 
thesavingin time when you can bake, serve, 
and put away food in the refrigerator, all in 
the same Pyrex dish! 









Above, the bottom part of this versatile 
dish is used alone as a casserole. You can 
eliminate the danger of scorched or under- 
done foods with Pyrex Ware, because you 
can see how food is cooking. 





Take the cover off this Pyrex Casserole— 
turn it over—and, presto! you have a hand- 
some pie plate. Your aiclous fruit pies 
won’t “taste of the pan” when cooked in 
Pyrex Ware. 


Pyrex Brand Ware can make important 
fuel savings for you, because it absorbs heat 
rapidly and efficiently. Very reasonably 
pone. Utility Dishes, 75¢ to $1.50. Pie 


lates, 60¢ to $1.00. Casseroles—round, 
square or oval—60¢ to $2.50. Custard Cups, 
10¢ each. Stock up now! 


SPARKLING 


Viaje a" OVENWARE 


Saves money, saves time, cooks foods better 











Bread 
In Many Roles 


(Continued from page 60) 








the crust and brown. Then brush with 
melted butter and sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon which you can buy in tins 
ready to use or mix in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon to four or six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Place under the 
broiler for a minute or so, then cut in circles, 
sauares or any shape you like. For a different 
flavor spread the prepared toast with 
softened butter, then with honey or honey 


| butter and sprinkle with finely chopped 


nuts. Serve without further heating. Or 
touch the untoasted bread lightly with corn 
syrup, then cover with cocoanut and brown 
delicately in the oven. Again, fingers of 
bread with condensed milk, roll in cocoanut 
and toast under the broiler. These taste 
much better than they sound and are worth 
trying. We have found toasted rolls spread 
with cheese and marmalade a favorite for 
Sunday suppers end informal occasions. 
Split the rolls, butter and brown lightly, 
then spread with softened cream cheese and 
over this a thin layer of orange marmalade. 

Here’s another idea which one house- 
keeper recently sprang on her family to 
their great delight. She began by slicing a 
very tresh loaf of bread lengthwise in one- 
half-inch slices and spreading with well- 
creamed butter. Over this she sprinkled, 
rather generously, brown sugar mixed with 
a little spice and a few chopped 1aisins. 
Then she rolled the long strips like a jelly 
roll, sliced into 11!5-inch slices and fastened 
each piece securely with toothpicks. In the 
bottom of muffin tins she put half a table- 


| spoonful of butter, two tablespoontuls of 


brown sugar and halves of walnuts and 
placed one of the bread rolls in each, with 
small bits ot butter over the top. It just 
remained to pop the pan into a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes or so until the 
sweet mixture melted and the outsides 
browned nicely. Pecan roll—with a dif- 
ference. 

But what about all those odds and ends of 
trimmings that are left when you make these 
bread tidbits of fancy but rather extrava- 
gant shape? Don’t, on any account, throw 
them away; that’s sinful waste. If you can 
think of nothing better, dry them out in a 
very slow oven and roll, for the jar of bread 
crumbs which is always convenient to have 
on hand—for puddings, for crumbing fish, 
veal cutlets and the like, for topping escal- 
loped dishes, thickening stewed tomatoes, 
and a dozen other purposes. 

If part of a loaf becomes too dry for 


: e. ° fa ovtis Srench 9S 
serving as it is, give the family French toast 


for breakfast or supper with bacon or with 
jam, jelly, honey or syrup. You know how 
to make it—dip fairly thick slices in egg and 


milk (one egg to one-half cupful of milk), 
then pan fry slowly, turning to brown each 
side. 

Interesting possibilities, all of them! 
there are innumerable times when a slice of 
good bread with a layer of good butter 
can’t be beaten. When fresh strawberries 
are “in,” for instance. But those 
need no words of mine 


3ut 


occasions 


Caramel Bread Pudding 


14 Cupful of granulated sugar 

t Cupfuls of milk 

2 Cupfuls of stale bread crumbs 
2 Eggs 
2¢ Cupful of sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 Cupful of chopped pecans or 

walnuts, (omit if desired) 


Melt the sugar in a heavy pan and brown 
slightly. Add to the milk which has been 
scalded in a double boiler and stir until dis- 
solved. Then add the bread crumbs and 
allow to stand for half an hour. Beat the 
eggs slightly, add the sugar, salt and vanill 
and combine with the caramel mixture. 
Add the chopped nuts, turn into a buttered 
baking dish and bake for about one hour in 
a moderate oven—350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Serve with whipped cream which has been 
lightly sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 


Eggs Papeete 


1 Cupful of tomato soup 
34 Cupful of water 
1 Cupful of bread crumbs 
14 Cupful of cooked or canned 
-as (left-overs) 
2 Tablespoonfuls of finely 
minced onion 
4 Eggs 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Grated cheese 


Dilute the tomato soup with the water 
and add the bread crumbs, the peas and the 
minced onion. Turn into a greased baking- 
dish. Break the eggs carefully on the top, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and cover with 
grated cheese. Bake in a slow oven—275 to 
300 degrees Fahr.—until the eggs are set 
(fifteen to twenty minutes). 


Bread Fritters 


(A good way of using the crusts and scraps 
left when making fancy sandwiches) 


1 Cupful of crusts and scraps 
of bread 
Cold water 
1 Cupful of milk (or halt milk 
and halt liquid from boiled 
rice) 
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14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Egg 
1 Cuptul of sifted flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder 


Cover the bits of bread with cold water 
and let stand for ten minutes. Squeeze out 
all the moisture between the hands and add 
the bread to the milk. Add the salt and the 
well-beaten egg and mix thoroughly. Add 
the flourand baking powder which have been 
sitted together and bake on a hot griddle 
having the fritters about the size of an 
ovster or a little larger. Serve at once with 
a bit of jelly on top of each one. This amount 
should make from eight to ten fritters. 


Ground Beef Broiled on Toast 


1 Pound of ground raw beef 
Butter 

8 Slices of Bread 
Salt and pepper 


Toast the bread on one side and spread 
the untoasted side with butter. Cover each 
slice with a layer of ground beef, spreading 
it right to the edge of the slice. Dot with 
bits of butter and cook under the broiler 
flame for about five minutes. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper and serve at once 
with a pickle relish. 


Fresh Cherry Mold 


Stale bread 

Butter 

Fresh cherries (stoned) 
Sugar 

Lemon juice 
Cinnamon and nutmeg 


Cut stale bread into thin slices and spread 
with butter. Stew the cherries, adding sugar 


to taste and a little lemon juice. Put a layer 
of the bread slices in the bottom of a deep 
dish or mold, sprinkle very lightly with the 
cinnamon and nutmeg, and pour over it 
just as much of the hot cherries and juice 
as the 
arrange lavers like this until the bread and 
fruit are all used. Cover the dish and set in 
the refrigerator for five or six hours. 
unmolded with lightly sweetened, flavored 
whipped cream. 


bread will absorb. Continue to 


Serve 


Cheese Fancies 


Cut sandwich bread in thin slices and 


remove the crusts. Without buttering, put a 
thin slice of sharp cheese between two slices, 
season with salt and a drop or two of tabasco. 
Melt, in a heavy frying pan, encugh butter 
to cover the bottom, put the cheese fancies 
in and brown slowly, so that the bread 
becomes heated through and 
melted. 
adding more butter if necessary. Serve at 
once. 


the cheese 
Turn and brown the other side, 


Delicious with a salad. 


Interesting Suggestions ie The t Abd =r 


Jellied Horseradish 


1 Package of lemon flavored 
jelly powder 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
10 to 12 Cloves 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Cupful of prepared horseradish 
Dissolve the jelly powder in the water 
according to the directions on the package. 
Add the cloves and the salt and allow to 
chill. When the mixture begins to thicken, 
remove the cloves and stir in the horse- 
radish. Turn into small individual molds, 
chill until firm and serve unmolded with 
ham or beefsteak. 


Coffee Icing 


3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of cream 

2 Tablespoonfuls of hot strong 

coffee 

3 Tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

2 Cupfuls of sifted icing sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Pinch of salt 


Combine the butter and cream and add 
the hot coffee. Sift the cocoa with the icing 
sugar and salt and add to the coffee mixture 
until it is the proper consistency for spread- 
ing. Add the vanilla. 


Cucumber Sauce 


_ 14 Cupful of whipped cream 
1f Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of white pepper or 
cayenne 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 Large cucumber 


Whipthecream until stiff, add the salt and 
pepper and gradually add the vinegar. Then 
combine with the cucumber which has been 
peeled, chopped into very small pieces and 
drained of all moisture. 
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WHAT TO DO 





Whi n your child is a recluse 


By De. G. ELMORE REAMAN 


ONE EVENING I was addressing an audi- 
ence on child training and mentioned, among 
other things, that often the real problem 
child in the home was the one which seemed 
to present no problem; that the child thought 
to be the problem often made the greater 
success in life. After the meeting I drove 
home with a prosperous gentleman, now in 
his sixties, who said to me: 

“You pictured a situation this evening 
which was absolutely true in my case. When 
I was a boy my mother was always worrying 
about me. I had a brother who never gave 
her a moment's worry. He was a great 
student whereas I was always getting into 
trouble for not having my work done. I 
always wanted to be out with the boys.” 

“Well,” I said to him, ‘‘you seemed to 
turn out not too badly. What happened to 
your brother?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “he had a nervous 
breakdown and died when about twenty 
years old. He just seemed to waste away.” 

What this man said certainly illustrated 
the point I had tried to bring out in my 
address: that the recluse may become the 
real problem and the so-called problem child 
become the success. Why is this so, because 
it appears on the surface somewhat anoma- 
lous? 

In order to answer this question we must 
try to ascertain why one is a recluse, or, as 
the psychiatrists call him, an introvert. 
There is some evidence that a slender, 
slightly built frame goes with certain dis- 
eases both of mind and body, and with a 
general attitude toward life which is de- 
scribed by the word “‘introversion.”” Such 
a child will probably shrink from the 
rough-and-tumble of his fellows, will be 
very fond of books, and perhaps prefer day 
dreams to reality and cling to his parents 
more than is good either for him or for them. 
He may become tied to his ‘‘mother’s apron 
strings.” 

Not infrequently a mother secretly is 
pleased that her boy or girl seems very de- 
pendent on her, and very unwisely encour- 
ages it. The child may become obsessed 
with the fear of growing up. We are all 
acquainted with the bachelor who never 
really grows up, never finds a girl equal to 
his mother, and who has enough money and 
leisure to have a poor digestion, bad lungs 
or a weak heart. Or the maiden lady who 
dotes on her father, considers his every whim 
and who would never think of marrying. 
Such persons, in all probability, were re- 
cluses when children and never succeeded 
in making a satisfactory adjustment to the 


world about them at the critical age of | 
adolescence. Often these persons in later 
life become the victims of a serious mental 
disease. 

Or take another type of recluse—the stu- 
dent. Some day the competition for scholar- 
ships in our secondary schools may be 
abolished because of the harmful effect on 
the growing adolescent boy or girl. Or if 
they are going to be given, they should 
include a recognition of the adjustedness of 
the individual. In order to win a scholarship 
most students—there are, of course, a few 
exceptions—must do two things: study with 
great intensity and concentrate on but one 
interest. The practical result of such effort 
is that there is great nervous strain and the 
student necessarily ostracizes himself from 
his fellows and becomes extremely one- 
sided. In fact, such students are very badly | 
adjusted. Moreover, because they have | 
withdrawn from association with their fel- 
low students and feel themselves at a dis- 
advantage when in their company, they 
develop as a defense a sort of supercilious, 
conceited air which further isolates them. 
Now, outside of a university atmosphere, | 
the world is rather intolerant of the person | 
who can’t be at home with other people, and | 
this explains why so many scholarship per- | 
sons are so frequently failures in later life. 





WHAT SHOULD a parent do who finds 
that his boy or girl prefers to be alone rather 
than associate with others; or who sees him 
or her burning the midnight oil in an effort 
to obtain a scholarship? Now this may 
sound like heresy, on the part of an educa- 
tionist, to assert that scholarships fade into 
insignificance when compared with the later 
health and adjustedness of the boy or girl. 
However, a little consideration of the matter 
will bring about the obvious conclusion that 
unless a child learns to get along and be 
happy with others, that child is likely to 
get many a heartache when he is grown up. 
There is also the great possibility that he 
may fail utterly. Furthermore, brilliancy of 
intellect is useless unless the possessor has 
reasonably good health. If, then, your child 
is ambitious and rather clever, see to it that 
the teachers do not bring undue pressure to 
bear on your child to obtain a scholarship. 
Their interest in the matter is not entirely 
unselfish because naturally every student 
who wins a scholarship brings credit to the 
teacher and the school. Consult your | 
physician regularly to see that the strain is | 
not becoming too great, and exert all your | 

Continued on page 73 | 








WHY YOU SHOULD SOAK 
COTTONS AND LINENS 





“Soaking clothes overnight, or even for a 
shorter time,” says a laundering expert in an 
official Government Bulletin, “‘loosens dirt, 
saves time and lessens wear.” 

The soaking method of washing clothes 
is base d upon the principle that dissolved 








WHITER 


“4 NO SCRUBBING 
—NO BOILING ! 
HOW WONDERFUL 





, see them on the line everywhere! Snowy-white 
beautiful Rinso washes. 


and sparkling inthe sun... 


They’re out on the lines hours earlier, too. For they're 
not scrubbed — they’re not even boiled. They’re soaked 
4 to 5 shades whiter in creamy Rinso suds. That makes 
the clothes last much longer, too; s0 you save lots of money. 


Rinso not only washes clothes snowy—it keeps them so. 
It doesn’t turn them yellow the way many inferior soap 
powders so often do. And Rinso is economical—cup for 
cup it gives twice as much suds as light-weight, putfed up 
Lively abundant suds that /ast and /ast, even in 
No softeners ever needed with Rinso! 


soaps. 
hardest water. 


The makers of 23 famous Canadian washing machines— 
the cooking school experts of 53 leading 
newspapers—recommend Rinso for safety 
Its lively 
suds make dish-washing and all cleaning 
So easy on the hands 


and for whiter, brighter washes. 


quicker and easier. 
too. Try Rinso now! 


SOAKS CLOTHES 
4 OR 5 SHADES 








CLOTHES LAST 20R3 
TIMES LONGER 


—IM SAVING LOTS 
OF MONEY — 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


71 
soap which produces active suds, releases 
dirt through its own action. Soaking gently 
urges dirt out of the meshes of the fabric. 
Providing the right soap is used even the 
grimiest cuffs and edges require little or no 
rubbing. 

For best results white cotton and linens 
should be soaked for at least one or two 
hours to give the soap a chance to work. 

The safe soap to use is Rinso. In a 
laboratory test, cottons and linens were 
soaked in it for weeks, without the slightest 
weakening of the fabric. 

















Tested ana 
approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute 
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MILLIONS USE RINSO IN TUB, WASHER AND DISHPAN 
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“How I got my 
mourning outfit 
at no expense” 


}OUSAAGEAAAAUAL EUAN ANANUENUAGLSOANALAAAOAESLONOAAOOEOEAEASRENIEHVADI: 


SUL 


Sanit 


Be 


“T feel as if I’d like to thank you personally 
for helping me through a hard situation,” 
writes a City of Quebec woman. “I was 
recently faced with the necessity of get- 
ting a mourning outfit in a day’s time. It is 
hard enough at best to provide oneself 
with such necessities, but when there is 
no money for them, it becomes a real 
problem. A kind neighbor came to my 
help and suggested that I let her dye my 
colored dresses and hose black. She 
wouldn’t use anything but Diamond 
Dyes because, she said, they were the 
only dyes she could be sure of success 
with. She did a beautiful job—my things 
looked just like new! The black was a 
true, live black—no off-casts, no dullness. 
No spots or streaks. My neighbor said 
that was because Diamond Dyes contain 
a greater amount of the very finest 
quality aniline dye. They certainly helped 
me out in time of trouble and I am most 
grateful. Thousands of women say they 
will use nothing but Diamond Dyes when 
they want dark colors made permanent 
by boiling. But when you want to tint 
light, delicate shades without boiling, use 
Diamond Tints. Try them—all drug 
stores have both Diamond Dyes and 
Diamond Tints. 15c. ; 


DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 


| 


} 


| 
} 
| 








better because richer in pure anilines | 











Vi-Tone is rich in 
SUNSHINE 
VITAMIN “D” 
that helps to build 
strong, healthy 
boys and girls 
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which she had previously been compelled, 


| perhaps somewhat unwillingly, to express 


for the man beside her. 


BRIAN BEHAVED very well for the next 
week. On Saturday afternoon he went 
through his bills, wrote cheques in payment 
for some of them, and abandoned a theatre 
party which he had planned for the evening. 
He stayed at home, pottering about, and 
succeeded in mending the broken gramo- 
phone. He was very pleased and proud 


| about that. 


“As a matter of fact,’’ Mary said, ‘‘you’re 
quite clever. If we were poor but honest, you 
could make gadgets round the house; make 
bookshelves out of butter boxes and things.”’ 

“Thrilling prospect, darling. You do 
think of the nicest things.” 

“It’s true. There are probably lots of 
things you would enjoy, if you only knew 


| about them. The trouble is, your mother 


brought you up.” 

“Darling, please!” 

“Well, you admit she has no brains.” 

“Perhaps. But she’s a charming person.” 

“Oh, she’s charming. But in your family 
you seem to think charm—”’ 

“You said if I stayed home you wouldn't 
lecture me.” 

But Mary did not like Fanny Wilmot, and 
when she drifted in, during the week, beauti- 
ful, vague, appearing absurdly young and 
wearing a new fur coat, Mary hated her. 
Because she knew Fanny would say exactly 
what she did say. 

“Brian was asking me about my Christ- 
mas present, dear. He is so generous. Isn't 
he a darling? I told him he simply must 
not. Times are so bad just now. Any little 
thing; it isn’t the gift but the giver that 
counts, isn’t it? But you know the way he 
insists. Then when I saw this coat—the 
most marvellous reduction. By the way if 
you are thinking of furs, Mary.” 

“T’m not thinking of them,” Mary said 
coldly. 

“No? Well, of course, you have all you 
need, lucky girl.”’ 

Fanny always thought Mary was rather a 
pity. So many charming girls would have 
given anything to marry Brian. Rich girls. 

“How much was the coat?” 

That was the kind of remark which made 
Mary a pity. Not vulgarity. 

“An absurd price. I don’t know how 
people who sell furs make a living these days. 
Of course it had been five hundred. Guess.’ 

“Oh, Fanny! Don’t be coy.” Mary said, 


and then Fanny admitted peevishly that the 
coat had cost three hundred dollars If 





' 
would 


Brian had not been so insistent she 
never have had the bill sent to him 
“It can come,” Mary said wearily. “It 


won't be paid until the coat is worn out, but 
don’t let that worry ‘ 


you 


Not vulgar, of course, Fanny thought. But 
painful. This attitude toward money 
Blatant and material. So trying for poor 


Brian, who thought of money as a gentleman 
should think of it. 


PERHAPS IT was Fanny’s visit which, 
leaving her so nearly in a temper, made | 
Mary rude to the American git] who tele- 
phoned an hour after her mother-in-law had | 
gone from the house. 

The young voice sounded assured enough. | 

“It’s Valerie Ward speaking, Mrs. 
Wilmot. I was at your party the other night. 
I wanted to thank you. It was a lovely 

“Glad you enjoyed it.”” At least, Mary | 
thought, the child had some manners. But 
there was a silence then, and she knew that 
silence, the sudden dying away of a young 
and then the hard, bright, casual | 


voice 
query: 

“Is your husband at home? You know I’m 
thinking of buying a car and he’s helping 
me make up my mind which one to buy. He 
told me to phone him—”’ 

“Those calls are usually made to the 
office, Miss Ward.” 

“Yes, of course. But I phoned the office | 
and was told Mr. Wilmot had left. Do you 
think he might be in soon?”’ 

“IT have no idea. But in any case you will 
find someone at the office to handle your 
business. If you prefer Mr. Wilmot to} 
attend to it personally, you will be sure to 
get hold of him in the morning.” 

“Thank you. I suppose that would be 
best. And there was another thing, Mrs. | 
Wilmot’’—there was no assurance in the 
young voice now—“‘I have some seats for the 
Ballet tomcrrow night, and I wondered if| 
you and your husband—”’ 

“That is very kind of you. But I’m afraid | 
we have an engagement. Thank you, Miss | 
Ward.” 

But Brian was a little annoyed. 

“After all, accepting the invitation would | 
not have interfered with the economy cam- | 
paign. And that girl has loose millions | 
waiting to be taken in exchange for some- 
thing. Why shouldn’t some of it come to the 
firm? She’s bought a house here, and she’s 
going in for cars—not merely one car. You 
could have been a little diplomatic, darling. | 
If I’m to keep on paying bills the way you 
want me to, I’ll have to dart out occasion- 
ally and earn a little cash to pay them with. 
Be reasonable. Besides, she’s a nice kid.” 

“T know she is. And she’s a baby with 
more money than sense, and used to having 
what she wants. And it looks to me as if 
you will shortly be one of the things she'll 
want.” 

“Well, she won't get me, darling.” 

Continued on page 76 








MAYTIME 


By Kathleen Boyes 


They're maying now in England; 
Through all the countryside. 

The daffodils are over, 

Not daisies yet, not clover, 

But hawthorn, white and fragrant, 
Is lovely as a bride. 


They're seeding in Saskatchewan 
The long fields up and down. 

There's little gophers sunning 

Beside the straight road running 

By barbed-wire fence and ‘phone pc 
Into the wooden town. 


| 


le 


If | were back in England, 

(Green Kent, where | was born!) 
Beneath her sweet enchanting, 
Should | grow weary, wanting 
This wide and windy country, 

And meadow larks at dawn? 
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|Here’s Summer 


I ERE’S Summer! 
and here’s 
hoping it will be a 
long and delightful 
one, as our Can- 
adian Summers us- 
ually are. 

Of course 
Summers are often 
hot and sultry and 
this means discom- 
fort and an “all in” 
feeling for many, 
but that is not the 
fault of Summer. 
The full enjoyment 
the hottest 


our 





The above is froma 


of Robt 
Jackson, M.D 
When 50 years of 
age Dr. was 
given but four months 


photograph 
G. at 
Jackson 


of keeping the blood 
in proper condition. 


Take my case! I'm to live by the famous 
a. 2.99 Sir Wm. Osler, but 

never “all in” even through natural living 
on the hottest days. habits and the use of 
I'm always full of alkaline foods Dr. 
“pep” and = energy. on coveny Bas 
* . nis 76th year eoem 

I often sit in the bodiment of youthful 
“altogether” on the vigor and endurance 


flat top of our build- 

ing in the broiling sun, hours at a stretch, 
without even a head covering, although 
the “authorities” all say “cover the head 
while sun bathing.” And that’s good ad- 
vice too for those who live on the conven- 
tional diet of civilization which cannot 
avoid destroying the normal alkali re- 
serve, “nature’s first defense against 
fatigue, disease and premature death.” 
When the normal alkali reserve de- 
stroyed the blood becomes “viscid” or 
ropy, circulating with great difficulty 
through the capillary blood vessels 
through which all organs, including heart 
and brain, get their life blood supply. On 
hot days, sweating depletes the blood of 
water, making it still more ropy and dif- 
ficult to circulate through heart and brain. 
That is what causes the “all in” feeling, 
heat strokes and collapse on hot days, 

But I fear none of these because I have 
in my blood a “normal alkali reserve” and 
my blood is not ropy, but vital and very 
fluid. That gives vitality and resistance 
to heart and brain, through both of which 
it circulates without hindrance, maintain- 
ing a free supply of life blood in these 
vital organs and calling upon the heart for 
far less labor. Of course, therefore, I am 
not “all in” on even the hottest day and 
can safely defy “old Sol” to do his worst. 
Anyone who will live my way can safely 
defy the sun, especially if he will feed 
himself my way. 

And now you may ask “How does the 
cold affect you?” Well, during the past 
winter, the coldest in many years, I mo- 
tored all over Ontario and parts of Quebec 
and New England, wearing neither over- 
coat, vest nor underwear. Sometimes it 
was 36 degrees below zero, yet I went 
about lecturing between 3 and 4 hours 
every night, often talking 8 hours in one 
day, yet I never suffered or never tired 
—and I am now in my 77th year. How 
could I do it? For the very same reason 
that I can stand excessive heat, because 
I have a normal alkali reserve in my blood, 
my “first defence against fatigue, disease 
and premature death.” For blood is life, 
life is resistance—and blood is made from 
food. 

How did I obtain such a perfect blood 
condition? By the use of an 80% alkali- 
forming diet, the most important part of 
which consists of either Roman Meal, 


Is 


| Bekus-Puddy or Lishus, and Kofy-Sub as 


my only beverage. 

I suffer from neither heat nor cold and 
at 76 I safely defy disease because I obey 
the Creator’s health laws, and a perfect 
body with immunity from disease is the 
reward of Creative Wisdom for all who 
thus obey. 


You can obtain this same great reward 
if you will also obey. Proper feeding is 
not all, but it is a vitally important part 
and the place to begin. My bulletin on 
Alkali-Forming Foods will greatly aid 
you and is free to those who write for it, 
but I want only those to have it who are 
sufficiently health-conscious and intelli- 
gent to be anxious to have it without 
being urged. Address: Robert G. Jack- 
son, M.D., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto. 


Cian 
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nuts a few minutes before removing it from 


the stove. Pour into sterilized Jars and seal. 
Rhubarb Jam 


4 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
small pieces without peeling 

7 Cupfuls of sugar 

1 Bottle of commercial pectin 


Put the sugar in a preserving kettle and 
add the prepared rhubarb, flooding each 
solidly packed cupful with water. Mix 
thoroughly and bring to a full rolling boil 
Over a very hot fire, stirring constantly. 
Continue stirring and boil rapidly for three 
minutes, then remove from the stove and 











efforts to prevent your son or daughter from 
becoming one-sided and from withdrawing 
from his or her companions. 

If the child is of the definitely introvert 
type and is rather inscrutable you must 
exert yourself to broaden his interests. If you 
can find out what he is interested in, you 
may lead him from that into allied activities. 
Such a child may be a potential hero- 
worshipper and through the person admired, 
his or her interests can be broadened. 
Occasionally a concerted attack from both 





taced by every patient 


| f NAc 
Cc aren of aii ages. 


fre m rea de rs. 


will be an 


stir in the pectin. Skim and pour at once 
into jelly glasses. Cover with a layer of hot 
paraffin wax, let cool and seal. 


Spiced Rhubarb 


5 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
one-inch pieces 
4 Cupfuls of sugar 
7% Cupful of vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful of clove | 


Put all the ingredients in a preserving 
kettle, bring to boiling then simmer until 
the consistency of marmalade. Pour into 
jelly glasses, add a layer of melted paraffin 
wax and cool. 


school and home is needed to jolt the adoles- 
cent out of his selfish attitude toward 
other activities. Certainly he must be 
taught that unless he learns to co-operate 
he is creating difficulties for himself later on. 

One of the best means of bringing about | 
adjustment is to send the boy or girl away 
from home, perhaps to a boarding school or 
asummer camp. But first determine whether 
the school or camp has someone on the staff 
who can and will co-operate with you in the 
matter of bringing about adjustment. 

The recluse in my judgment is the most 
difficult problem child to deal with, because 
his behavior may be due to so many different 
causes. The assistance of a psychiatrist may 
be needed for stubborn cases and his advice 
may prevent a later breakdown. At any 
rate, do not be too complacent over the 
child who never gives you any worry be- 
cause he is so fond of study or would rather 
be at home with a book than out with his | 
companions. 

| 





li This series will help you with 
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those questions you've been wanting to discuss 


»one. Dr. Reaman welcomes personal 


Those of general interest 


swered in these columns. 





Plow Macaroni (Sot Its PY ee | 


9 
A woman 


Ss curiosity was responsible 


for the de hie ious dish we know today 


MORE THAN seven hundred years ago, so 
the legend goes, there stood in the town of 
Cortellari, Italy, a tall building that housed 
many questionable characters. In the attic 
of this building lived a man named Cicho 
“Cicho, the Mysterious,” his neighbors 
called him, for he was rarely seen on the 
streets, his windows were never opened, and 
unlike the other tenants, he had a servant 
who was frequently seen carrying grains, 
herbs, and vegetables to his master. 
Cicho’s movements particularly aroused 
the curiosity of Jovanella, an inquisitive, 
bold, old woman, who, in order to find out 
what her neighbor did, crept one day close 
to his window and discovered him bending 
over a parchment, at times stirring some- 
thing over a flame or gazing at crucibles. 
Overcome with curiosity and perhaps believ- 
ing that he was concocting some powerful 
mixture to spread ruin, Jovanella kept close 
watch for several days, and one day was 
surprised to see Cicho eat of the mixture 
he had prepared. Returning to her home, 


Jovanella prepared the mixture herself as 
she had seen Cicho prepare it. The result 
was a new food more delicious than any she 
had ever eaten. It was surely a food, she | 
thought, ‘‘fit for a king.” 

Through her husband, who was a helper | 
to the king’s cook, Jovanella was able to 
introduce her discovery to the king’s table. 
The king was delighted with the new focd, 
and called Jovanella before him. The crafty 
woman told him that the secret of its 
preparation had been revealed in a dream, 
and the king, believing Jovanella to have 
been divinely inspired, called the new dish 
‘‘macaroni”’ from the word macarius, mean- 
ing “the divine dish.” 

The popularity of macaroni was instan- | 
taneous, and so, as the result of a woman’s 
curiosity, this new dish was added to the 
menu of the world. 

Today macaroni is not only one of our | 
cheapest foods, but one of our most delicious 
and nourishing foods, and a food that can | 
be prepared in an endless variety of ways, 


Wherever you go 
THIS SUMMER 





WHEREVER you take your family on vacation, you can give 
them the wholesome goodness of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
You'll find Kellogg’s in the mountains, in the country, at 
the seashore. Grocers everywhere keep a fresh stock of 


the world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal. 


And you can be certain that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
wherever you buy them, have the same matchless flavor, the 
same appetizing crispness. 

Served with milk or cream and a bit of fruit, these golden 
flakes make an ideal summer meal for children. Cooling 
and refreshing. Delicious for breakfast, luncheon or supper. 


Rich in energy, yet wonderfully easy to digest. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ready to serve. No cooking. 
Economical in time as well as in money. Kept oven-fresh 
by the heat-sealed WAXTITE inner bag—an exclusive 
Kellogg feature. Made by Kellogg in London, Ontario. 
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CORN FLAKES 
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HERE IT IS! 


It is difficult to imagine a 
mechanism built with such preci- 
sion, efficiency and quality that it 
will continue to operate perfectly 
for a lifetime. Yet, Westinghouse 
have built such a unit in the Dual- 
Automatic Refrigerator. 

You can forget there is a motor 
in this refrigerator—It never re- 
quires oiling . . . it never needs ad- 
justing...it never needs servicing 
or repairs ... there are no belts or 
connections to cause trouble . . . 
and, even under abnormal power 
conditions, the Built-in Watchman 
safeguards both the food and mech- 
anism—automatically shutting off 
the power until the danger is past 
—then restoring it! 

The “Dual-Automatic” Refriger- 
ator has many other important fea- 
tures, such as Lighted Interior, 
Sliding Shelves, Refrigerated Shelf 
in the All-porcelain Froster and 
Economatic Temperature setting— 
also the “Thank You” door. 

Your Westinghouse dealer will 
gladly demonstrate and explain 
what these exclusive and modern 
features meanvin dollars and ser- 
vice. See him to-day or send the 
coupon below, 


estinghouse 


the only dual aulomalic 
REFRIGERATORS 
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2HUBARB’S 


A tow delectable ways of preparing il 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director, the Chatelaine Institute. 


HAVE YOU ever wondered what inspired 
person first discovered the deliciousness of 
rhubarb? 

Certainly if you bite into the uncooked 
stems, you’d never suspect its possibilities. 
| But taste it ina pie. After it has been cooked 
'and sweetened you vote it one of the finest 
flavors, and it has a surprising number of 
uses in spring and summer menus. Not only 
| that; as conserve, jam and marmalade it 
|may be served all the year round and it’s 
good any time. Furthermore it’s inexpensive 
though you can’t be sparing of the sugar. 

All rhubarb is not alike. and varieties have 
different degrees of acidity and distinctive 
iflavors. The pinky red kind is milder and 
| more pleasing from its color and tenderness. 
|Don’t peel the young, fresh stems, but if 
the rhubarb is older the skin is stringy and 
| should be taken off before cooking. 
| A dish of stewed rhubarb with a simple 
cooky or a slice of fresh cake is a popular 
dessert. But it shouldn’t be overdone and 
we have other suggestions for serving “‘pie 
plant”’ as it is often called. You have ideas 
of your own on the subject but the following 
recipes are worth a trial. 


Jellied Rhubarb 


2 Cupfuls of stewed rhubarb, 
sweetened to taste 

1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 

4 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for five 
minutes, then stir it into the hot rhubarb 
until it is dissolved. Pour into cold wet 
molds and set in a cool place. Serve, un- 
| molded, with sweetened and flavored whip- 
ped cream. 


Rhubarb Sponge 


2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

14 Cupful of cold water 

1 Cupful of milk 

14 Cupful of sugar 

1 Cupful of stewed rhubarb, 
sweetened 

2 Egg whites 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water. 
| Scald the milk, add the sugar, then pour this 
over the gelatine and stir until thoroughly 
dissolved. Set in a cool place until it begins 
to thicken. Then fold in the prepared rhu- 
barb and the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Beat until light and fluffy and pour into a 
cold wet mold. Serve with a custard sauce 
made with the two egg yolks. 





Rhubarb Mallow 


2 Cupfuls of rhubarb (cut in 
one-inch pieces) 

14 Cupful of chopped dates 

14 Cupful of water 

‘4 Cupful of sugar 

14 Cupful of bread or biscuit 
crumbs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of butter 

Marshmallows 


Cook the rhubarb, dates and water to- 
| gether until tender. Add the sugar, bread 
‘crumbs and butter and turn into a buttered 
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SOMETHING 
NEW FOR 
BREAKFAST 


BOVRIL 
OMELETTE 


Add at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful of Bovril to each 2 
eggs, beating them together 
before cooking. 


BOVRIL 


OMELETTES 
ARE DELICIOUS 


34-17M 
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baking dish. Cover the top with quartered 
marshmallows and bake at 350 degrees Fahr 
until browned. 





Swedish Rhubarb Cream 





114 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
small pieces 
2 Cupfuls of water 
34 Cupful of sugar an 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt Ree — 
114 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
14 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
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To make 
tempting 
/ wholesome dishes 
for infants 
and invalids 
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Put the rhubarb, water, sugar and salt | 
in a saucepan and cook until tender. Mix | 
the cornstarch with an equal quantity of | 
cold water and stir this into the hot rhubarb. | 
Stir until thickened and cook carefully ten | 
minutes longer. Add the lemon juice and | 
turn into a glass serving dish. Serve with 
cream and sugar. 









Instant 


Powdered 
Rhubarb Tapioca 


2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
1g Cupful of minute tapioca 
114 Cupful of sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
215 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
small pieces 
1 Cupful of fresh pineapple, 
shredded 


Mix the tapioca, salt and sugar with the 
rhubarb and add to the boiling water in a | 
saucepan. Bring to a boil, stirring con- | 
stantly, then cook over hot water until the 
tapioca is clear—five to fifteen minutes. 
Remove from the heat, and when partially 
cool fold in the prepared pineapple. Serve 
well chilled with cream. 


Delicious and nourishing on 
toast, bread or as a complete 
sandwich filling. Just what you 


want for luncheons or picnics. mm 
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Rhubarb and Raisin Pie 


dS 


GET IT AT YOUR GROCERS 
| AR RAINE NI A IO REISER ste 





| 
114 Cupfuls of rhubarb, cut in 
small pieces 
34 Cupful of sugar 
1 Egg 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 Cupful of chopped raisins 
Plain pastry 





qu 


PLAIN OR 
tODIZEO 





Mix the egg and sugar together, then add 
the flour and stir this mixture into the pre- 
pared rhubarb. Arrange in the bottom crust 
and sprinkle the raisins over the top. Put 
on top crust and bake at 450 degrees Fahr. | |)/! 
for ten minutes, then lower the heat and 
continue the baking at 350 degrees Fahr. 


Rhubarb and Strawberry Conserve 







YOU 


Supply 
the Meal and 


Wash and cut therhubarb without peeling. 
TABLE SALT 


Cook for ten minutes over a low heat, then 
add the strawberries and cook five minutes | 
will supply the Flavor 
MADE IN CANADA 50 


longer. Measure and allow three-quarters 
Boil slowly until thick, adding the chopped | (0001000000000 00011 


3 Quarts of rhubarb (cut in 
one-inch pieces) 
1 Quart of strawberries (cut in 
halves) 
1 Cupful of blanched almonds 
(chopped) 
Sugar 


of a cupful of sugar to each cup of the pulp. 
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to their pew by the chief usher, who returns 
to take his place in the bridal procession 
which is forming in the vestibule. Then the 
doors are opened, the organist plays the 
wedding march, the guests rise, the minister 
enters from the vestry followed by the 
groom and best man who take their places 
at the altar, and the procession comes slowly 
(but not too slowly) up the aisle—first, the 
ushers two abreast, then the bridesmaids 
two abreast, the maid of honor, the flower 
girl it there is one, and finally the bride on 
the arm of her father or near relative. When 
they approach the altar, half the ushers go 
to the right, the other half to the left; the 
bridesmaids do likewise, standing in front of 
the ushers, the maid of honor stands at the 
left of the bride, the bride’s father places her 
hand in that of the groom, who has stepped 
forward as they approach; and as they turn 
together to face the minister, he steps back, 
remains until he responds to the question 
“Who giveth—,”’ then takes his place beside 
his wife in the front pew. 

The maid of honor holds the bride’s bou- 
quet during the ceremony and adjusts her 
train; the best man produces the ring, unless 
the groom chooses to look after it himself, 
settles all fees, arranges transportation to 
the house and makes himself generally 
useful. 

Leaving the altar, the bride and groom 
lead the way, unless there is a flower girl to 
precede them, followed by the maid of honor, 
the bridesmaids walking in pairs, and the 
ushers in pairs. The best man gets the 
groom’s hat and gloves, and sees them safely 
in theircar. The parents of the bride should 
leave the church before the other guests, 

Ceremony al the Home. The same general 
procedure as at the church. The bride’s 
mother receives the guests at the entrance 
to the living room until a signal that the 
bridal party is ready, when she and the 
immediate tamily take their places near 
where the bridal party will stand. There is 
no recessional at a home ceremony, the 
bride and groom remaining in their places 
with the attendants to receive the guests. 

Reception. The bride’s mother stands at 
the doorway of the living room to receive the 
guests, and it is a courteous gesture to ask 
the mother of the groom to receive with 
her. The bride’s father may receive with 
his wife if he wishes, or may act the host 
elsewhere. When the families of the bride 
and groom have wished the couple happi- 
ness, the guests pay their respects, the bride 
standing at her husband's right during this 
procedure. After the guests have all offered 
their best wishes to the bride and congratu- 
lations to the groom, the couple lead the 
way to the dining room, followed by the 
attendants. 

Refreshments. Following a morning wed- 
ding, a wedding breakfast is served. The 
menu is similar to a luncheon and may be 
elaborate or simple, with tables set and 
decorated for this type of meal. One large 
table may be set for the bridal party and 
smaller tables for the guests, or one table 
for all if the party is small. The bride and 
groom are seated in a central position, the 
bride on the groom’s right. At his left is 
the bridesmaid, and at the bride’s right is 
the best man. An afternoon or evening 
wedding is followed by a reception with 
refreshments served buffet style. Menus 
suggesting the type of refreshments served 
are outlined at the end of this article. After 
refreshments have been served, the bride 
makes the first cut in the wedding cake, then 
it is taken to the kitchen where it is cut in 


small pieces for serving. White boxes, con- 
taining a piece of the cake and tied with 
narrow white satin ribbon, may be prepared 
beforehand and presented to each guest 
before he leaves. With the wedding cake is 
often served a punch for drinking the health 
of the couple and any other toasts that may 
be proposed. The minister or some old 
friend of the bride’s family may propose the 
health of the bride, and the groom replies 
for her. Someone may propose the health 
of the bridesmaids, in which case the best 
man may reply forthem. Other toasts may 
be proposed by anyone who feels orator- 
ically inclined, or there may be no speeches 
at all. 

Departure. Any time after the wedding 
breakfast the bride and groom may slip 
away to change to travelling clothes. As she 
goes up the stairs the bride may throw her 
bouquet to her attendants and guests. 
While the couple are preparing for travel, 
confetti or rose leaves are sometimes passed 
in large bowls, or friends of the bride or 
groom may provide this, and as the bride 
and groom dash for the door they are 
showered with the bright bits of paper. 

Who Pays. The bridegroom buys the 
marriage license, the wedding ring, the 
bride’s bouquet, a gift for the bride and 
personal gifts to best man and ushers if 
desired. He also frequently provides the 
ties, gloves and boutonniéres for best man 
and ushers at a fashionable wedding. He 
pays the fee to the minister and bears the 
expenses of the wedding trip. All other 
expenses are borne by the family of the 
bride. 

—_— 


Suggested Menu for Wedding Breakfast 


Fresh Pineapple Mint Cup 
Chicken @ /a king, Creamed Sea Food, 
or Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms on 
Toast Points in Croustades or Timbale 
Cases 
Potato Rolls or Parsley Potato Balls 
Fresh Asparagus Salad 
Finger Rolls Green and Ripe Olives 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Individual Iced Cakes 
Wedding Cake 
Coffee Punch 


Suggested Afternoon Refreshments 
(1) Minced Chicken and Celery 
Sandwiches 
Chopped Date and Nut Sandwiches (filling 
moistened with Orange Juice) 
Cress Rolls 
Individual Frosted Cakes Almond Cookies 
Wedding Cake 
Tea Punch Coffee 
(2) Open Face Tomato Sandwiches 
Cucumber Sandwiches 
Small Hot Cheese Biscuits 
Orange or Pineapple Ice Cream 
Assorted Fancy Cakes Wedding Cake 


Tea Punch Coffee 
Salted Almonds 
Evening Refreshments 
Molded Chicken Salad 
Almond Dressing 
Hot Cheese Fingers Asparagus Rolls 


Assorted Relishes 
Frozen Custard Fresh Strawberry Sauce 
Assorted Cakes 
Wedding Cake 
Salted Nuts 
Punch 


Mints 
Coffee 





AN ENGLISH STAR'S 
DIARY IN HOLLYWOOD! 


Madeline Carroll, the beautiful young English star of "Young Woodley" 
and "| Was a Spy," has just returned to England from a two months 
sojourn in Hollywood, where she was a guest star for the Fox studios in 
the filming of their 1934 classic "The World Moves On." 

Extracts from Miss Carroll's diary, especially chosen for Chatelaine 
readers will be published in the July issue—extracts giving absorbing 
glimpses of her me friends—and her impressions of the 


famous Hollywood fol 


In the July Chatelaine. 
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| MUST BE A PRETTY POOR HOUSE- 
KEEPER.EVERY YEAR MOTHS GET 





Many good Housekeepers 


You just can’t do a thing about 
moths, unless you first understand 
them. Don’t imagine for a moment 
that hard work will get the best of 
them. You may labor for days 
packing your woolen clothes away 
in bad-smelling preparations. Then 
let there be an almost invisible 
moth-egg in any of these clothes 
and you will never keep that egg 
from hatching or the newly arrived 
worm from eating. Good smells or 
bad smells make no difference. 
Mothworms have no sense of smell. 
And if you use the fumigating type 
of moth product, your clothes will 
be open to moth infestation the 
second they are exposed. 

What will you do? The answer is 
simple. Mothproof all your woolen 
belongings with Larvex. That's the 
new way and the sure way. Larvex 
is a colorless, odorless liquid. It 
penetrates into every single fibre of 
the wool. The Larvex method is 
used by the big textile companies. 
They know that mothworms will 
starve to death rather than touch a 


don’t understand MOTHS 


single strand of wool that has been 


mothproofed with Larvex. They 
simply won’t touch it. 
Larvex is certainly a wonderful 


find for the harassed housekeeper. 
For the first time in her life she can 
be sure that she is not going to have 
any moth holes. She can avoid all 
the trouble of wrapping things up 
and putting them away. All she 
needs do is treat them with Larvex. 
She can let them hang in the closet 
if she wants to and have the use of 
her warm wraps on all the damp 
and chilly days. Larvex is econo- 
mical, too. Apply once, right on the 
cloth; and the article is safely 
mothproofed for an entire year. 


Ask about Larvex at drug or de- 
partment stores. The salesman will 
tell you that Larvex is utterly de- 
pendable for carpets and wool 
upholstery as well as for clothes. 
Larvex will save you a lot of moth 
damage this year. The Larvex 
Corporation, Ltd., Sainte Therese, 


P.Q. 
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Fabrics in Print 





(Continued from page 41) 


You look like a different boy! | ———___. 





o Y OUNG bodies like yours need the bone and tissue- as ta ‘es asl be 
building elements a3 found in Shredded Wheat . . . now: Think of the joy of wearing a voile 

é o< ‘ i ji }that doesn’t scrunch up the moment one 

in a most delicious and easily digestible form. Under- sits down. The fabrics are treated with 

nourishment is often caused by the wrong kind of food, a special process which endows them with a 

not by too little food.” power of resisting and recovering from 

Shredded Wheat is selected Canadian wheat . . . nothing | creasing similar to that naturally possessed 


by wool or silk. Voiles and cotton tweeds, 
art silk foulards, chiffons and taffetas—all 
these are included in the anti-crease line of 


added, nothing taken away. Two Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits with milk or cream, fresh or preserved fruits, 


ake a meal that gives yo itali 
ea ee body vitality, energy and fabrics. They come in the smartest of 
| designs, too. I can tell you, they’re taking 

THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. the town by storm. 


Ni Falls, C . . 
egere Falls, Conede WHEN YOU come to consider the silken 


, weaves, there’s apt to be another brain 
storm—so much that is new and different 
| here, too. There are the piqués in various 
fascinating ribbed weaves; there are the silk 


MADE IN CANADA - BY CANADIANS = OF CANADIAN WHEAT as 

rajahs—and by the way, one of the smartest 
|summer negligées I’ve seen was made of 
jnatural color rajah—quite plain and tail- 





| 


The materials shown here illustrate the delightful weaves that may 

be obtained in Celanese one-color fabrics. Moss crépes, piques, 

diagonals, taffetas, and the new group of armure weaves present a 
wide variety of attractive weaves. 


Dainty Summer Frocks! 


The young lady of today finds it a 
rather expensive proposition, keep- | 
ing up with the times. 


Styles change so rapidly and there | 
are so many different things to buy. 








Members of our Club for Girls find : 
our pleasant part At the Sound of 


time work entirely | 
pays for their the Wedding Bell 
| 


new hats, dresses, shoes, etc. 








(Continued from page 63) 





Some girls are making regular weekly incomes, 
besides extra bonuses, etc., by introducing ; 
Chatelaine to their friends. They find the the bridal gown is essentially the same; her 
s ‘ ; yr attendants wear evening dresses, the men 
work interesting, profitable and dignified. wear evening clothes. 
Join The Chatelaine Club for Girls today. At a morning wedding the bride wears her 
travelling dress or suit, matching hat, light 
or white gloves, and flowers in the form of a 
corsage bouquet. Her attendants dress in a 
similar manner, while the groom, best man, 
and ushers wear dark business suits with 
white shirt, grey or black and white tie, black 


CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRL or grey hose, black shoes, grey gloves, soft 
| hat and boutonniére. 


| At a house wedding costumes are essen- 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. tially the same. 

| At an outdoor wedding the bride wears a 
\simple wedding dress with hat or veil, her 


Write today for detailed information to 
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ored-kimona looking. There are stunning 
English sports silks—broad stripes that 
merge one into the other, very trig for 
blouses and tailored sports frocks. The 
celanese fabrics have a fine assortment 
of color and texture. There’s a dull, matte 
surface to the moss crépes; the diagonal 
weaves and the piqués are smart as can be. 
There’s a new weave that looks something 
like chain armor. 

Then there are some glorious novelty 
weaves in rayons. One blue and white 
checked affair looks as if it has been woven 
with heavy embroidery silk. Another navy 
fabric is like crinkly georgette, and has a 
white pin stripe running through it. 

Wear taffeta for evening, by all means. 
Gleaming, rustling taffeta, in plaids and 
checks or glamorous, glowing, one-color 
dyes. If it isn’t an evening frock, use it for 
a full, stiff little wrap. Sometimes organdie 
is used for wraps. I saw one shown the other 
day—of starched, sheer organdie, like a 
policeman’s cape, fastened at the throat with 
a jewelled brooch. And net is another fabric 
that is being worn. Net for summer even- 
ings, all ruffly behind and with a taffeta slip 
frou-frouing beneath. Taffeta again, you see. 

But that’s enough, surely, to send you 
whirling to the shops with a heart full of joy 
and a headful of ideas. Steady now—checks, 
and plaids, and floral furbelows. 





attendants delicately colored frocks of 
organdie or other simple material and pic- 
ture hats, and the men wear flannels or 
serge. 

There is great latitude in dress nowadays, 
and the bride finds it sensible to conform to 
the custom of the locality and to suit the 
dress to individual circumstances. For 
example, it would seem ridiculous for a man 
who had never worn morning clothes and 
who possibly never would, to go to the 
expense of outfitting himself in such a man- 
ner for a fifteen-minute ceremony. 

At the Church. The ushers should be at the 
church well in advance of the hour. As the 
guests arrive, the usher meets them at the 
door, offers his right arm to a lady guest and 
conducts her to a pew. When a lady and 
gentleman arrive together, the usher escorts 
the lady and the gentleman follows. In the 
case of two or more ladies arriving together, 
the usher escorts the eldest or most impor- 
tant and the others follow. The front pews 
on the left of the centre aisle are reserved 
for the bride’s family, those on the right for 
the groom’s family. 

The bride’s mother and immediate family 
arrive just before the bride, and are escorted 





» 


- 
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got up and walked to the window, to peer 
at the rain-wet garden and the grey creeping 
among the trees. 

“Rain in the country doesn’t seem to 
matter so much,” she said inconsequen- 
tially, then flung round and said: 

“I don’t know that it really helps being 
with you, Harvey, because it makes me want 
what I can’t have in my own life, peace or 
something.”’ 

“Are you quite sure you can’t have it? If 
you are strong enough.” 

“Oh, I’ve tried. It’s a succession of trials 
and disappointments. Everything has gone 
wrong again.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t really advise you, my 
dear. Because now I feel—” But he was not 
ready to say it, nor she to hear it, and the 
moment of their mutual indecision passed 
into talk of other things. 

Leaving her at her home, he said: 

“Well if ever you want me, I’m about.” 


BUT ONE DAY Valerie Waid came to see 
her. The girl began by being very quiet, 
with that tense quiet of nervous excitement, 
and she said a few unimportant things; then 
suddenly with rather a gallant straight 
look, considering she was afraid, she said: 

“Mrs. Wilmot, you know I have been 
seeing your husband a lot. Not only about 
the cars I bought. But since then.” 

“IT could hardly fail to notice it. We seem 
to meet at the same places. But what of it?” 

“Well, I have asked Brian to marry me.” 

Mary’s first impulse was to laugh. But 
the child was painfully serious. 

“You are,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘a generation 
after me. So I suppose I don’t understand 
your attitude of mind plainly. But even the 
most modern young things don’t go in for 
bigamy, do they?” 

“Mrs. Wilmot. I know this is dreadful 
for you. But it’s my happiness . . . and 
Brian's. You can hardly be expected to care 
about me. But if you love Brian you'll give 
him up.” 

The thing suddenly ceased to be amusing. 

“Are you trying to tell me Brian is in 
love with you?”’ she said, incredulously. The 
girl nodded her head slowly. 

“Yes, I know he is. But he would never 
leave you. Unless you did something 
about it.” 

Mary sat down shakily, and regarded the 


quiet, desperate young face of the girl. 

“IT worship him, Mrs. Wilmot.” Her 
mouth trembled then. ‘‘I’d give him every- 
thing I have. But I—please, please forgive 
me. I tried not to. But it . . . happened.” 

“Does Brian—has he told you he wants 
to be free?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘No, but he 
wants it. I know he loves me. He—well, he’s 
admitted that. But he is too honorable. You 
know him. Mrs. Wilmot—lately he’s been 
trying to fight it. He. . . said . . . we must 
not see each other again 

“T see.” Mary drew her hand across her 
forehead. ‘I think Isee. But now. . . I’d 
like you to go, please.” 

“But I must know what you are going 
to do.” 

“T don’t quite know.”’ Mary drew a deep 
breath. ‘“‘I may do what you want. But go 
now, please.” 


SHE SAT there for a long time. Brian came 
in and found her sitting there in the dark, 
and curiously at the sound of his voice, at 
the love in his call to her, the chaos of 
her thoughts was cleared instantly, and she 
saw straight. 

“Brian, I want to talk to you.” Her voice 
was strange and hard, and did not sound 
like her own voice; she felt herself, strange 
and hard, too, a new and different person. 
Not Mary Wilmot, or possessing anything 
of the agonies and loves and hates of Mary 
Wilmot, but a hard judge without feeling 
at all. She was regarding Brian quite 
impersonally. 

“Brian, Valerie Ward came here today 
and told me you and she were in love, and 
she asked me to divorce you.” 

For an instant Brian stared at her in 
amazement, then burst out laughing. 

“Darling, is this your idea of bright 
chatter to amuse the tired business man?” 

“Did you make love to her?” 

“Good heavens, no! You couldn’t call it 
that. It’s only fair to let an attractive girl 
know she’s attractive. I don’t like hurting 
women’s feelings . . . and a little persiflage 
helps business along.”” Suddenly he realized 
the strangeness of her face. 

“Darling, this hasn’t worried you, has it? 
Confound the girl. I'll settle it, Mary.” 

Mary got up then, slowly, and stood 
looking at him. {Continued on page 78} 











At the Movies 


(Continued from page 26) 








Then some spasmodic lovemaking between 
Bickford and the tigerwoman, until a hand- 
some young rival tells Bickford that the girl 
is “two-timing” and really loves him. 
In a rage Bickford marries the little gypsy 
girl. Greta leaves in another rage and the 
circus begins to lose money. Finally—it 
really does happen at last—there is a big 
fight scene between Bickford’s men and 
their rivals, the gypsy girl elopes with her 
old lover, and as Bickford had only married 
her by gypsy law, he is free to make further 
arrangements with Greta Nissen and smile 
happily into a fade-out, while they chat of 
the cute little tigers and baby elephants and 


small fry around the circus—and the need 
for another circus baby. 

Atlast Helen Hayes has a réle that is not 
fraught with tragedy. Her newest is one for 
which she has had a special affection on the 
stage —the part of the shy, Scotch heroine of 

3arrie’s “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Advance news promises us a film which 


- should be worth waiting for. 


Two other stage successes now in process 
of film production, in Hollywood are: ‘“The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” featuring 
Norma Shearer, Fredric March and Charles 
Laughton; and in England, that musical 
extravaganza of war-time fame, ‘Chu Chin 
Chow.” Anna May Wong is appearing in 
it with George Robey—he of the notorious 
eyebrows. 

Marie Dressler will have a réle after her 
own heart in a film based on one of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s hilarious ‘“Tish”’ stories. 
Another forthcoming production is ‘“Treas- 
ure Island,”’ which, from all accounts, will 
be just as desperately thrilling as the book, 
and the line-up of featured playersincludes 
Wallace Beery, Lionel Barrymore and 
Jackie Cooper. 


What people are sayin 
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g about this NEW Kellogg Cereal 


“Mary, what's the new cereal? It’s delicious!” 


| 


| 


| “Yes, Madam, 


“Kellogg's Whole Wheat Flakes. Aren’t 
they good?” 


Deticious! That’s what every one says. 
You've never tasted whole wheat with such 
appetizing flavor and crispness. 


Kelloge’s Whole Wheat Flakes are rich in 
nourishment. An ideal food for all the family. 
And the big red-and-green package is an out- 


standing value. 


Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s Whole Wheat 
Flakes. Extra crisp and crunchy. Oven-fresh 
and ready to serve. Made by Kellogg in 
London, Ontario. Quality guaranteed. 









Made from 
CANADIAN 













these are 


GENUINE @ 
HURLBUTS x 


You can tell them 
by this Trade Mark” 







This trade mark identifies the h 
world's finest shoes for 


children. UR) 


Feet grow naturally and children are com- 
fortable in Hurlbut Anti-Acid shock-absorb- 
ing footwear. The high quality of Hurlbut 
Shoes is always maintained. Valuable 
coupon with each pair. 






ROYAL 
MUSKOKA 


HURLBUT 


ANTI-ACID SHOCK ABSORBING 


# Shoes « Children} 


Spelled 
HURLBUT 


-and made in 
PRESTON Ont 













DETESTED 
KEEPING T 

GARBAGE 
PAIL CLEAN 










No scrubbing 
needed...and 
it kills germs 
and destroys 


odors, too! 


Tr easy enough to keep your garbage 
pail clean and odorless. Just pour half 
a gallon of cold* water into the pail. Add 
2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
—clean sides with an old brush. Pail is 
left spotless, sanitary, odorless. No hard, 
disagreeable work for you! Keep Gillett’s 
Lye on your kitchen shelf and say good- 
bye to dirty work! Ask your grocer for 
a tin today. 


*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The ac- 
tion of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET — Write for new edition of 
Gillett’s Lye Booklet. Learn how this powerful 
cleanser and disinfectant takes the hard work out 
of house-cleaning tasks. Address Standard Brands 
Limited, Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


GILLETT’S 


LY rc EATS DIRT 














When You Think 
Of Home-Tinting 
Think of Tintex 


Save time and money 
@ with these easiest to 
use Tints and Dyes 


More women use Tintex 
than any other Tints and 
Dyes — because they find 
them easier, quicker, better! 


Try Tintex yourself — 
Make your faded “undies,” 
dresses, stockings, curtains 
new again — or give them 
different colors — 35 bril- 
liant, long-lasting colors to 
choose from! 


Gives professional 
@ results the very first 
time you try. 


At all drug and 15¢ 


notion counters 
eo Worlds 












intex 


TINTS elt 





DESSERTS 





DELICIOUS 


In one minute a 
light, tempting, 
custard-like des- 
sert, healthful, 
nourishing, di- 
gestible and de- 
licious. Junket 
is more whole- 
some than milk 
itself. Children like it better. 


Six tempting flavours. 

















Send for a free 
trial package. 








JUNKET FOLKS, 205 Church St. 
TORONTO 






| thing. About me.” 





Debts 


(Continued from page 70) 





“TI wouldn’t mind if she did,’’ Mary said, 
suddenly sick of him. 
“What ho! You don’t mean that, angel?” 
“No,” Mary admitted, wishing a little 


| drearily that she did mean it. 


SHE WENT walking in the Park with 
Harvey. He had asked her to tea, and she 
had suggested walking, first, saying she liked 


| walking when she was with people who liked 


walking. They talked of the way trees lost 
their leaves, and the life of constant excite- 
ment ducks seemed to lead in ponds, and 
how Harvey had been to the Oberammergau 
festival, and his collection of Chinese musical 
instruments, a picture he had just bought 
and why he weuld hang it just where he 
intended to hang it. He talked of Finland, 
too, and fairies, and they both talked of a 
world which seemed unable to use peace 
except as a preparaticn for war. 

When they sat down to tea he said; 

“You are much less jumpy today. 
a good influence on you.” 

“You have. Is this a profession by any 
chance—soothing worried wives?” 

“Heaven forbid! You’re the only woman 
I have seen three times in a fortnight since 
—well, let it go. But you don’t appear a 
worried wife, this afternoon.” 

“I’m not, terribly. I have taken what is 
called a stand. We stay home in the even- 
ings and play the victrola. Things are going 
quite well.” 

Suddenly Harvey disliked Brian; disliked 
him so consciously, so fervently and so 
surprisingly that he ate three chocolate 
eclairs and described accurately and in 
detail the process of making records, without 
being really aware of doing any of those 
things. 


I have 


BRIAN WAS already home when Mary 
got in. 

“I’ve been walking in the Park with 
Harvey Kent,” she said, pulling off her 
gloves with a slight flourish. “I had tea 
with him, too, and he told me I was a 
practically perfect example of my type of 
good looks.” 


Brian kissed her. ‘“‘From that am I to 


| take it that the Wilmots are drifting apart?” 


he enquired. 
“Still it is nice to be reassured,”” Mary 


| said. ‘He did not say it with any fire, of 
course. He’s by way of being an art con- 


noisseur.” 

‘‘He seemed a decent chap,” Brian said, 
moving off in search of cigarettes. ‘‘Harm- 
less. I don’t begrudge him an occasional 
kick out of taking vou to tea.” 

“You're very sure, aren’t you, Brian? 
Such a sure person about yourself, every- 
She was a little serious. 

“Perfect love casteth out fear,’’ Brian said 
blithely. ‘‘What do you want me to do? 
Lock you in your room, and go gunning for 
Kent? Because you had a bun at a tea shop 
with him?” 

“Brian, there are so many perfectly lovely 
things about you!’’ She was laughing. 

“Why this sudden character analysis?” 

“Oh, darling, I’m trying to say something 
nice. I mean this; it’s sweet of you to know 
so exactly what it means, and not to be 
stupid about my pleasure in Harvey’s 
company. Brian, everything with us could 
be so perfect if 

But he chose that moment to say, 

“I have a surprise for you. We’re asked 
to the Beresfords for the week-end. After 
this retreat I felt justified in accepting.” 

“Brian, no! You know what it means. 
Glued all evening round their wretched 
roulette wheel, and you losing money, as 
you always do. And a new riding habit for 
me. You know what Nina Beresford is like, 


Hates to have her scenery spoiled by people 
badly turned out.”’ 

“Wait a minute! There are other people 
going, people whom I particularly want 

“I see. The Ward child is taking a long 
time to land, isn’t she? Or perhaps she is 
landing you,”’ Mary said bitterly. 

“Well, if you are going to take it like 
that.” 

“I am taking it like that,’ Mary flared, 
slitting open envelopes and dropping the 
contents while she said angry things to 
Brian. But one bill held her attention for a 
silent minute, and when she spoke again her 
voice was cold. When she was desperately 
angry she always spoke quietly. 


“Brian, at first I thought this was a | 


mistake. But, of course, it wouldn’t be 

. with the note asking for payment. It’s 
Doctor Elward’s bill. I gave you the 
hundred to pay that. 1 got that money 
together myself, because I particularly 
wanted to pay it. He was very good to me, 
Brian, and we have owed that money over a 
year. I always think I would have died if it 
had not been for him. What did you do | 
with that money?” 

“Oh, darling—TI forget. It must have 
been something pretty important. Elward’s 
thick with money. Why get in a state 
about it?”’ 

Mary had grown pale. She was clenching 
and unclenching her hands nervously. 


“Brian, this hurts more than anything | 
has. You were so wonderful to me then. It | 


was the happiest time I’ve known, and it 
could have been the worst, losing the baby 
and everything. But you made me feel 
nothing mattered, having you. 
this has . . . rather ruined it. As if you 
don’t mind owing for me! As if getting me 
back wasn’t worth paying for—was less 
important than some stupid thing you 
thought better to spend your money on! No, 
it’s no good this time, Brian.”’ She was quite 
still and unstirred in his arms. 
forgive this so easily. You must let me get 
over this by myself. Please, Brian . 


SHE WAS almost relieved when he said on 
Friday morning: 

“As I don’t seem to be exactly a ray of 
sunshine in your life just now, I may as well 
go to the Beresfords. What do you say?” 

“Oh, please, don’t let my whims weigh on 
you. Besides, you may be able to pay my 
doctor’s bill by making love to Miss Ward.” 

After that, naturally, the conversation 
was not bright. 

She telephoned Harvey on Saturday after- 
noon and he said, after her first words: 

“Have you got a cold?” 

“No, but I need cheering up as badly as 
if I had. Can: you do anything about it?” 


It was hardly possible to tell him that she | 


had been crying for hours, at first bleakly 
and despairingly, then in a rage and finally, 
with something like hate for Brian in her 
heart, had flown to the telephone. 

“There's a play you might like . . 
you are interested in food . does food 
ever cheer you?”’ 

“Frequently.” 

But when she put down the receiver she 
stood a minute thinking that there had been 
a tone in Harvey’s voice, a difference. Was 
this quite fair? Because he was terribly 
sweet and had no defenses against falling in 
love. 

But she accepted his invitation when, 
finding Brian was away, he suggested ner- 
vously that she might like to drive down to 
his house in the country next day. He had 
intended going, having one or two things 
he wanted to see to at home. 

“It would be the one perfect thing to do 
with Sunday, Harvey!” 

“And if you like we could drive over to 
Janet Brown’s in the afternoon . . .”” But 
the afternoon feund them sitting in front of 
a huge fire. It had begun to rain, though the 
morning had been fine enough. 

“I think, unless you particularly want to, 
we won’t go to Janet’s,”” Harvey said. “It’s 
wonderful having you here, and knowing 
you are happy, and that you like my house 
and my things.” 

She was happy. She stared into the fire 
and realized it and became a little afraid, so 


And now | 


“I can’t 


.andif | 
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"| was too weak to 
“work in the’p) garden” 






[s your dog sluggish, off his feed? Give 
him SERGEANT’s CONDITION PILLs. They 
increase appetite, tone up the system, im- 
prove the blood after fever and sickness 
Sold by druggists and pet supply dealers. 
Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you 
to write for a free copy of SERGEANT’s Doc 
Book. 58 pages. Illustrated. Diagnoses 
dog ailments and tells how to treat them. 
Get it at once. 


SERGEANT'S DOG 


169 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, Canada 


Sergeants 


MEDICINES, Ltd. 
DOG MEDICINES 


ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY THE 
| LATE RT. HON. BARON STRATHCONA 


AND MOUNT ROYAL 


Recently enlarged fireproof building, 
thoroughly modern equipment. For 
women students, resident and non-resi- 
dent, preparing for degrees in the 
Faculty of Arts (B.A., B.Sc., B.Com) and 
in the Faculty of Music. 
A limited number of Scholarships and 
Bursaries. 


Applications should be made early. 


THE WARDEN 





| 
| 
For all information apply to 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


If you are handy with a sewing machine 
and make your children’s clothes, be sure 
to look over 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
on Pages 89-90-91-92 


BANISH 
KITCHEN 
ODORS 


with a “BREEZO" 
Ventilating Unit 
| Chatelaine Institute 


\ *Phetelaine Mages 
L ed 


Efficient, Economical, 
Inexpensive and 
Easily Installed. 





Spirit away hot, steamy, grease-laden kitchen 
air and replace it with fresh, cool air. 
Write us for information. 


CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. 
_ Kitchener, Ontario 


_ SNACK 
with a SM 


Paris Paté always tastes 
good .... wholesome 
ee. SUStdining.. 

deliciously flavoured, 
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Pull a Rul aff y Marty! 


Suggestions 


from 


Chatelain e 
Flondicealf 
Studios 





A "tropical 
fruit" design. 


SUMMER SEWING 


C254—Tropical Fruit luncheon mats, 
cloths and runner. Heavy cream linen is 
used for this particularly beautiful design 
and all articles are priced separately, so that 









MAGIC MOLASSES TAFFY 


(Far quicker cooking! Sure to succeed!) 









sets may be made up to suit individual 

‘ var ‘ ad : : | . lante 4 
requirements. The design is in satin stitch 11/3 cups (1 can) Eagle Brand ¥2 cup molasses 
; : Sweetened Condensed Milk Few grains salt 
in shades of yellow, gold and orange, with : i 
. aves. Twelve-inch servie Cook Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk, 
rich green leaves. Twelve-inch serviettes molasses and salt together in a heavy pan. Stir over 


low heat until hard ball forms when tested in cold 
water. Cool on buttered pan. Pull until firm. Stretch 
into a long rope and cut in pieces. Double or triple 
this recipe to suit the number in the crowd. 






two for 25 cents: place mats, 14 by 18 inches 
15 cents each; centre mat, 18 by 24 inches 
10 cents; runner, 18 by 45 inches—&5 
cents; 36-inch luncheon cloth—One Dollar; 






A felt sports bag. 







@ What if you've never tried taffy before? 







45-inch cloth— C291 ‘‘Scotty”’ : 

$1.50: full size tea Dog—in cross- You can make this taffy easily. In no time. 

cosy—45 cents, and stitch stamped on And—jutt see—they'll love not only the 
: pulling but the creamy-smooth result! @ But 


a eae remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can't— 
ce workine in succeed in this recipe. You must use Sweeten- 
Pm ed Condensed Milk. Just remember the 

black. Size 14 by name Eagle Brand. 
16 inches—-front 
and back; binding 
and cotton tor work- 
ing are priced at 75 
cents, and a form 
can be supplied if 
required at 45 cents. 
C288 The 
“Wise Old Owl’’ 


cosy form, if re- 
quired—50 cents. 
Cottons for work- 
ing average set 
come to 25 cents. 

(287 Japanese 
Wall Panels—then 
Sacred Mountain 
and the Moon. 
These little panels 
will add an artistic 
and distinctive 
touch to your living 
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MARVELOUS NEW COOK BOOK! 


MAGIC! F R E l Contains dozens of short-cuts to caramel, 


THE MOST G 2§ chocolate and lemon good things—also magic tricks in making 
Zi AMAZIN candies, cookies, ice cream, salad dressings, etc. 
Se! SHORT: THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, Yardley House, Toronto. 3-109 


IN COOKING 
you EVER HEARD 


’ 


Please send me your new Free Cook Book. 


room. Stamped on is stamped on} a eae 
black silk taffeta, green art felt,| ca 
peg el oak to eaeeant 4 ahaa es lina eteata ceed aac 
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and worked in col- 
ored cottons. Size 
eighteen inches 
square, the price for 
complete materials 
bound with deep is 95 cents, and a 
blue silk. form at 55 cents. 
Size 6 by 13 inches— complete with cot- C289—A Sports Bag for ycur shoes, | 
tons for working, backing and silk binding socks, towel, etc. Can be run up by machine 
they are priced at 75 cents per pair. in a half-hour. Size about fifteen inches wide, 
five inches deep and two and one-half inches 


across the base. Can be supplied in red, Li Die i! ° 
green, brown or black art felt, with lining, a ‘ “i 5 
canvas interlining and buttons—at $1.25; fs 4 S@ Ing ]@ 


stamped with two initials 10cents additional. | 
Please be sure to state colors desired for bag 
and initials. 

C290 —Dainty Summer Purse in round 
French style, with zipper fastener. The 
design is filled in with chain stitch in bright 
Bulgarian colors. Ejight-inch size, stamped 
on heavy white, cream or brown linen. Com- 
plete materials —linen, lining, canvas inter- 
lining, zipper fastener and cottons for work- 
ing—are priced at One Dollar. 


ried out in the sim- 
plest stitches. 
When worked they 
are backed with fac- Japanese wall panels. 
tory cotton and 
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@ "My dear, | haven't missed an issue of 
All-Story for years, and | don't intend to! 
I think its romantic fiction is grand, all my 
gir! friends read it!" 


@ You too, will have the same opinion after 

you have read your first copy of All-Story, 
the great love story magazine. Romance... 
| Love... Life... and Laughter! 





@ Women in all parts of Canada have 
voiced their approval of this popular maga- 


zine. They like its thrilling fiction which is so 
true to life. On sale at all news stands. 
Ask for All-Story! 


net, ALL-STORY 15° 


Canadian Edition 


Printed in Canada by The MacLean Publishing Company Limited, and distributed 
by the Trans-Canada News Company, 210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





The "Scotty" Cushion. The “wise old owl.” 
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METHOD 


OU want a moth killer that 

you know will kill moths. 
Here it is— Dichloricide (pro- 
nounced Dy-klo-ri-side) which 
gives off a vapor that kills flying 
moths, moth worms, and pre- 
vents moth eggs 
from hatching. 
Every square 
inch of fabric is 
penetrated by 
this vapor— 
every square 
inch is given 
complete, sure 
protection. 





Just scatter Dichloricide crys- 
tals among articles of clothing, 
blankets, etc., in trunks, chests, 
garment bags and 
closets. It is easy 
to use and gives 
sure protection at 
a trifling cost. 


With Dichlori- 
cide you can rid 
upholstered furni- 
ture of moths without removing 
it from the room. 





Dichloricide is a product otf 
Merck & Co. Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists. Your drug- 
gist knows that 
the name Merck 
on any product 
is a guarantee of 
reliability. He 
has Dichloricide 
in five pound 
and one pound 
cans. 


Di. chloricide 


(TRADE MARK) 


A MERCK PRODUCT 


KILLS FLYING MOTHS AND MOTH WORMS 























Debts 


(Continued from page 77) 





“Brian.” she said softly, almost whisper- 
ing, “‘I despise you so completely that it 
makes me sick to be in the same room with 
you. I think this is the end, Brian. I don’t 
know. I’m going out of the house tonight. 
I'll go down to Janet. I want to be away 
from you, to work this out.” 
| She said very little more opposing a 
white, quiet face to all his arguments; and 
detachedly, she was a little amazed at the 
ease with which she resisted him. His words 

‘and his kisses might have been battering at 
a stone wall. That stone hardness and lack 
of feeling persisted for several days after she 
had been with Janet, who blessedly asked 
no questions, guessing all she needed to 
know, nor gave advice except to say: 

“Take your time. Do nothing until your 


| decision has emerged clear of all conflict.” 


But Harvey, who came over on Sunday 
afternoon and took her for a walk through 
\sodden fields, was less reticent when he 
learned that the rupture was by way of 
being a critical one.” 

“Tt will destroy you, Mary—in the end. 
It might take a long time, and the process 
will be painful and you will struggle, but 
| less and less. A weak man is stronger than 
| the strongest woman if she loves him. You 
|must either go away or submit, and count 
unhappiness with him greater than happi- 
ness away from him.”’ After a while he said 
quietly, almost casually: 

“IT love you, Mary. You know that, of 
course.” 

“Yes; I know that, Harvey.” 
an 

“I could give you a great many things 
|which you need. But whether I could ever 
give you the one thing, that provocation to 
love me . . . do you know that too, Mary?” 
| “No, my dear. I don’t know. My ideas 
| about love have become confused. I thought 
there was only one kind, but it seems there 
lare many kinds and what seemed the 
| greatest is the least productive of good and 
‘happiness, and a lesser love might be greater 
because—because of all the happiness, the 
good happiness being with you means to me, 
Harvey. I am being terribly unfair and 
selfishly honest. And, Harvey, until I have 
worked things out for myself, could you not 
let us talk about this again?” 

But there was no chance to talk about it 
again. That midnight, when Harvey was on 
|the point of leaving Janet’s house, a call 
came through from London saying Brian 
|had been hurt in a motor smash. Not 
| seriously, Mary was told, but she did not 
| believe that. Harv ey drove her through the 
wet night and they hardly spoke. Leafless, 
dripping trees, and clumped villages, and 
lights, and dark fields discovered for an 
| instant were the things Mary seemed madly 
concentrated upon. Her panic denied all 
|coherent thought. They were threading 
their way more slowly through the suburban 
streets when Harvey said: 

“There is only one thing, I beg of you. 
| Do not let this happening confuse you. It 
|is outside your problem. It makes no 
| difference. The fact that Brian has had an 
‘accident will not change him nor you. 
Promise me to try.” 

Mary’s face was cold and she began to 
rub it with her gloved hand, then went on 
rubbing, frenziedly, stupidly. 

“T know. I know. But—” 

“You must not let pity confuse you.” 

“I am not pitying him. Harvey, I have 
| been feeling I would rather it had happened 
| to me. I am frightened of death. But I’ve 
| been realizing I would rather be dead than 
go on living with him—nowhere. That’s 
loving him, Harvey. Terribly. And I must 
face what it means. Bad, weak—whaiever 
he is, there can’t be anyone else. I must 


She was 





think of that, as well as that a car accident 
will not change him.” 


BUT IT HAD changed him. There was 
horror in his eyes. He looked ten years 
older. His face was drawn and dreadful, 
and terrified Mary. 

She fell on her knees beside the bed and 
put her arms over him. 
“Brian, Brian, they told me you were not 

bad! The doctor told me 
“I’m not bad.” He hardly seemed to 
realize her presence. He was staring straight 


ahead, with his eyes seeing something 
horrible. 
“Tell me, Brian. You're all right. You're 


not hurt?” 

Then he became conscious of her and 
clutched at her, pressing his face against 
hers, trying to blot out the thing his eyes | 
saw. 


“Mary . you don’t know, do you, 
what happened?” 
“No . . . except . . . no details. They 


phoned you were hurt and I drove up and 
came straight here.”’ 

“Nobody knows really . except me. 
Mary, don’t look at me while I tell you. But 
don’t go away. Stay here, let me touch 
you.” 

“Brian, darling . . . please.” 

“She’s dead. Valerie’s dead.’’ His voice 
was quite toneless, his head turned from his 
wife. Marv gave a choked, sick cry and 
remained very still. 

‘‘We were together in that car . . . she 
was taking me down to her house. When 
days went by without any word from you, I 
—well, I don’t know why I went, or what I 
expected to get out of it. But I was going, 
and then I couldn’t stand it. I felt she was 
to blame for everything. I didn’t blame | 
myself. Not at all. And I began to tell her. | 
I don’t know all I told her. But I called her a 
young fool. And I said that even if I were 
free I would never marry her; that she must | 
learn to discriminate between love and love- 
making or she would make a lot of trouble 
for men.” 

“Then I asked her to let me out at the | 
nearest station. She didn’t say anything 
and I thought she was going to do it. 
She said nothing at all for ages, but drove 
like the devil, and I sat back and let her get 
over it. I was thinking of you. Then sud- 
denly she said, in that way she had—she 
had a gallant way, Mary: 

“She said, ‘I'll take you to a station, 
Brian. But it’s a terminus. All trains stop | 
there.’ 

“T hardly heard her at the time, and yet 
I remember her words so well now. She) 
said, ‘You're so bad, that it won’t matter 
about you. It’s fair enough to bring you | 
with me.’ 

“Then I guessed. But I couldn’t stop her. | 
She’d chosen the place before she spoke. | 
Then she slewed the wheel We were going | 
at eighty miles an hour and she crashed us 

. over that railway bridge - 





WEEKS LATER Mary came back to her 
house. She had not written. She let herself | 
in with her latchkey and walked into the | 
living room and Brian was sitting there, in 
front of the fire. When she saw his face she 
began to cry; slow, difficult tears which she 
did not attempt to wipe away. | 

Brian did not go near her. 

“Are you sure, Mary?” he said. 
haggard tired face was very pale. 

“Are you, Brian? Your letter seemed 
sure.” 

“I’m sure. The change has come to stay.” 

“It’s a big debt you have to pay, Brian. 
It will take your whole life to pay for that 
lovely, dead child. You killed her for a few 
dollars—a few parties.” 

“I know.” Brian’s face was suddenly con- 
torted and he covered it with his hands. 

“I had to go away that night at the 
hospital,’ Mary said. ‘You had to do it 
alone.” 

“It’s done, Mary.” 

She went over to him and took his hand. 
Then they sat down, side by side. For long 
silent minutes, like two swimmers who have 
breasted a wild sea, they sat, still and spent 
and silent, staring into the fire. | 


His 
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KEEP TOILETS 
SPOTLESS WITH- 
OUT SCRUBBING 





ani-Flush 


THE days of scouring toi- 
lets are done. Sani-Flush 
does all the unpleasant 
work for you. Just follow direc- 
tions on the can. 

Sani-Flush removes spots, stains 
and rust-marks. Keeps the water- 
closet as clean as new. Also, 
Sani-Flush purifies the hidden trap 
which no scrubbing can reach. 
Eliminates the cause of toilet 
odors. Sani-Flush cannot harm 
plumbing. Do not confuse Sani- 
Flush with ordinary cleansers. It 
is made to clean toilets. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores, 
35 cents. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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CLEANLINESS 
OF SILVER 


used for the table is essential. 
Goddard's Plate Powder 
produces a clear polish 
and leaves the silver 
perfectly clean. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 
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A Vielen 


Honeymoon 


(Continued from page 45) 
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Moss and dried twigs off the trees, with a 
few broken dead branches, soon made a 
bright fire; the billy-can was put on for tea, 
eggs and bacon were frizzling in the pan, and 
the dogs were given a dried fish each. 

It was glorious with the spring sun shining 
through the branches of the big pine tree. 
The dogs lay resting quietly, and but for 
the birds flitting to and fro there was no 
sound. The world seemed to contain them 
alone. Long before she was tired of hearing 
what a marvellous and adorable person she 
was, they had to pack up and make another 
start. So, coming back to earth, the plates 
were scraped and put away, the fire well 
stamped out, and with a command to the 
dogs to mush on, they were once more on 
the trail. It was not long, unfortunately, 
before the sun became overshadowed and 
an unmistakable Chinook wind began to be 
felt. The trees looked very black against 
the sky and the snow started to drip from 
the branches; the trail in no time became 
soft and most difficult to walk on in ordinary 
shoes and rubbers. 

To sit on the sled made it hard to handle 
on a sidling trail; so, tired of being thrown 
off continually into the wet snow, the 
young lady decided that there was nothing 
to do but try to walk. Her worthy partner 
had all he could do to manage the sleigh 
and dogs, and in spite of attempted repres- 
sion, words that she had never heard before 
drifted to her ears, mixed with frantic 
apologies. How she ever managed to get 
over this piece of the trail she has never yet 
realized; walking along, sinking down about 
a foot at each step, the miles seemed to be 
unending. 

At sundown a cabin belonging to a couple 
of trappers was reached. They were invited 
to stay overnight and the temptation was 
great, as they were “all in,”’ but the accom- 
modation was impossible, so they dragged 
their weary limbs on for two more miles, 
through softer and softer snow and reached 
their own prepared camp as night fell. The 
bride, suffering from the unaccustomed 
hardships of travelling, protested against 
starting off the next morning, but news had 
arrived that a great number of Indians were 
in with furs awaiting their arrival at the 
Post. This, together with the fact that the 
spring was getting on and shortly travel 
would be impossible, made it necessary for 
them to hurry on in spite of everything, 


so at three-thirty the next morning the 
sleepy young wife crept out of her comfort- 
able couch of robes spread on spruce boughs, | 
and was shaken into a matter-of-fact mood | 
by her husband telling her that they must 
hit the trail while there was a bit of frost | 
or they might be marooned. I am afraid | 
she felt a little bit sorry for herself as she | 
helped cook the breakfast. | 

Before the sun was up they were travel- 


trail. 

The cabin had the appearance of being | 
very roughly built. Along one side was a 
double-length bunk made of unpeeled logs; | 
a bench table, camp stool and stove made | 
up the furniture of the cabin. The squirrels | 
had stolen the moss from between the logs | 
and the roof leaked like a sieve. However, | 


nothing could damp her enthusiasm at the’ | 


ete 


thought that this was the last night on the | 
trail, and after a supper of moose steak and 

fried onions they turned in, as an early start 

had to be made. The courier started to take 

off his shoes, and the husband saw frantic 

signals from his wife to come outside. Won- | 
dering what was wrong, he came and, when | 
she asked him where the courier was sleep- 

ing, replied, ‘“‘In the bunk where he always 

sleeps.” 

There was great indignation, and he was 
told that under no circumstances would she 
sleep with another man in the bunk, even if 
he was at the other end. She insisted that 
he had to sleep on the floor or out under a 
near-by tree under the wide and starry sky. 
The protests fell on deaf ears, for the courier 
had a fearful attack of lumbago and posi- 
tively refused to budge from under his 
warm blanket. With helpless resignation the 
bride crept into the far end of the bunk and 
prayed that the wretched courier, after he 
had got their belongings to the Post, would 
die of his lumbago. It was a disgruntled trio 
that crept out in the early morning. The | 
breakfast was not in the least a jolly affair, 
and the bride was dismally hoping that this 
was not a fair sample of married life. | 

The dogs seemed to know they were on the | 
homeward trail and tore along at a fine pace. 
At one very steep incline they were unhitched 
and taken down alone, while the sleighs were 
carefully lowered. After that there were no | 
more interruptions, and about 11 a. m. the | 
Post was in sight. Excited by the various | 
noises from the Post, the teams rushed at | 
great speed up the shore from the lake and | 
over a high snowdrift just in front of the 
store, and the sleigh on which the young 
lady was riding was turned completely over 
and she was shot out directly into the main | 
entrance of the Post, much to the surprise 
of the natives gathered around. 

I am sure this was one of the most strenu- 
ous honeymoons that have ever been heard | 
of. No harm apparently came of it, for, in | 
spite of their experiences, they lived happily | 
ever after. 





NOTICE 


Concerning the Use of 
the name CHATELAINE 


—_— 


ERTAIN MANUFACTURERS have placed upon the Canadian 
market articles bearing the name Chatelaine. 


@ In one case the name of the product has been lettered in 
a style closely resembling the established name-plate of this 


magazine. 


@ The Publishers desire to call attention to the fact that 
with the single exception of Chatelaine Patterns, Chatelaine 
sine and the Chatelaine Institute maintained by it, 
no connection whatever with commercial products 


sold under the same name. 
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WELL, WELL,LEFTY - !'D 
THINK A SMART GUY LIKE } 
YOU WOULD OllL. SQUEAKY ®&, 
DOORS WITH 3-|N-ONE 


BEFORE YOU PRY ‘EM OPEN 
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No joking about it—3-in-One is the oil to use on 
squeaky hinges, stubborn locks and latches, It not 
only lubricates but prevents rust. All stores. 





Ladies... 


Could your church use extra Funds? Are you anxious to do greater 
charity work, erect new buildings, establish a mission, etc., but find 
your work handicapped through lack of funds? 


Whatever the effort you have in mind, the money would undoubtedly 


be welcome. We have a plan which will help you raise the necessary 
funds. Your earnings can easily run into large amounts. We will send 
you full information. Write 


THE TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 
Association Division 


210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. 












AN EXAMPLE OF HOW 
MUTUALITY PAYS 


The following simple statement shows the result of one 
man’s policy with The Mutual Life of Canada. 


($5,000 Endowment in 30 years—Issued in 1904 at age 25) 


This Man Paid 


30 Annual Premiums of $159.75 _..... $4,792.50 
Less Special 1928 Dividend . 23.00 $4,769.50 


























He Received in Return 


Face Value of Policy ......... 
Accumulated Dividends .... 


sevsunsennae $5;000.00 
3,223.20 8,223.20 










a ie al a ae $3,453.70 





This is a return of $172.41 for every $100 of premiums paid. If 
the assured had died at any time while the policy was in force 
$5,000, plus the accumulated dividends to date of death, would 
have been paid to his beneficiary. 









You nill find it to your advantage to know more about Mutual Life 
of Canada policies, and the way in which Mutuality increases the 
value of your insurance invest- 
ment. Write for interesting book- 
let of actual examples which will 
assist you in planning your insur- 
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HERE’S an “atmosphere” 
about Québec you will find 
in no other province... in the 
quaint old-world villages of the 
Québec countryside . . . in the cosy 


Inns of the Laurentians . . . in the 
majestic sweep of colourful Gaspé. 


You'll find it too in Québec city, 
where the 16th century rubs 
shoulders with today .. . in 
Montreal; gay, tolerant... so 
delightfully cosmopolitan. 


Discover Québec this summer! Head 
out over the new shore drive which 
skirts the St. Lawrence for 1,000 
miles and leads you to the very 
heart of Gaspé. Follow her 
$150,000,000 highway system to 
the verdant Gatineau valley, to the 
St. Maurice and bustling Lac St. 
Jean. ..to countless other regions of 
romance and unspoiled beauty. 


Change? Yes... you will find it 
here, at every turn in the road. 
Come! It lies at your very back 
door. 

Gasre—4th cente- 


nary of Cartier’s 
landing. 






Trois-Rivieres— 
8rd centenary of its 
founding. S 


oads 


© 
Cc 
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Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 

your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 

Chamber of Commerce, or Roads Dept., 
Quebec City, Canada. 
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In the evenings the whole family congregate in the living room. 





A CHANCE TO BE ALONE! 


It’s the great need in the majority of homes these days 


| HAVE YOU a room of your own—a place 
| where you may read, or think, or study 


| without fear of interruption? A small cor- 


| ner which contains only your own posses- 


sions, and which is respected as your prop- 
erty by the other members of the household? 

Privacy is at least as valuable as material 
comfort, yet the Canadian home which 
takes central heating, every electrical labor- 
saving device and the most modern of 
bathrooms for granted makes little or no 
provision for it. It might almost be con- 
sidered a great luxury, or the desire for it an 
abnormality, so rarely is it found. 

The average Canadian family is forced 
into gregariousness by the very structure of 
its dwelling-place. Its members not only 
eat together, but sleep together and even 
dress together. The living room is indeed 
a “living” room; in the evenings the whole 
family congregates there. The husband 
reads or writes or simply tries to relax after 
his day’s work; the wife sews or reads (if she 
ever does read); the children try to con- 
centrate on their homework, and through 
it all the radio blares out the latest jazz 
tunes or a thrilling mystery drama which 
puts to rout any illusion of tranquillity and 


peace. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, speaks of the “corporateness”’ of 
modern life on this continent. He is applying 
the word to the great developments of mass 
production and consumption and the aggre- 
gations of capital necessary to maintain 
them as compared to the old-time indivi- 
dualism of the single worker. The term is 
equally applicable to the home in which 
everything must be done in conjunction 
with others; in which there is no provision 
for privacy. 


A GIRL from such a home went away 
to college and, for the first time in her 
eighteen years of life, experienced the 
delights of having a room to herself. 
Her four years at college were heaven 
to her. She could curl up with a book— 
even a novel which would be frowned 
upon at home as a waste of time—and 
spend an entire evening revelling in 
her freedom without fear of question- 
ing and criticism. 

When college was over, she returned 
home. Previously she had shared a 
room with a sister seven years younger. 
The sister was now going through the 
high school stage of pennants and 
programmes, of exuberant enthusiasms 
and the continual desire to confide her 
latest conquests. The older girl refused 


by J. H. BUTLER 


to share her room as before, and after much 
opposition the family grudgingly gave her 
a tiny room which had been used as a 
sewing-room. Here she attempted to dig 
herself in and preserve some little fragment 
of her precious privacy. 

Some weeks later, her mother came to 
her with tears in her eyes. Didn’t she know 
how hurt father had been the night before 
when she had excused herself and went to 
her room to read alone instead of listening 
to him read aloud the latest political gossip 
about the farmers? Had college only taught 
her to consider her own selfish interests? 
It behooved her to show that she was still 
a real member of the family and ready to 
share in its interests. 

She pointed out that she hated politics, 
and that while she was in sympathy with 
the farmers she did not wish to hear about 
them continually when other things inter- 
ested her more. At last she realized that 
every word of protest was making matters 
worse. Her family could not or would not 
understand her point of view, and at length 
she was forced by their stupidity to forfeit 
her hardly-won privilege of being sometimes 
alone. 

Some people are so continually surrounded 
by others that they actually have no desire 
for privacy. They are utterly lost unless 
they can see or touch or talk to other human 
beings. What chance has an individual to 
develop a personality if his whole life is 
colored by the presence of others? 


MANY MOTHERS of small children grow 
so weary with the constant care and presence 
of their offspring that they literally drive 
them into the streets and into the company 





of any kind of child just to be free of them 
for a brief space. They often defend them- 
selves by saying that children must learn to 
play with other children, but anyone who is 
interested in the psychology of young child- 
ren knows that they are rank individualists 
until they are at least six or seven years old. 
At least, children would be individualists 
if given the opportunity, and it is urgent 
that they be given a chance to develop 
characters sufficiently strong to withstand 
the onslaught of the outside world. Yet how 
can this be done if the child's only play- 
ground is the kitchen, dining room and 
living room—an environment planned to 
fill the needs of adults? A playroom is as 
important for the happiness of the child 
as to the other members of the family. 

A noted London specialist goes so far as 
to say that a newtype of child is coming into 
the world today—a child with a very highly 
developed nervous system capable of the 
quick reactions so necessary in our high- 
tension mode of life. This child needs more 
care and greater privacy than ever, if his 
small nervous system is to develop so that 
it will function properly when he is grown. 

The lack of privacy may lead to disaster. 
A middle-aged couple who had been married 
for twenty-five years found themselves on 
the verge of breaking up their home. Neither 
of them wanted to marry again; it was 
simply a case of having arrived at a place 
where every day was less bearable than the 
last. They were reluctant to take the final 
step, and decided to consult a psychologist 
in the hope that he might prevent the 
break-up of their lives. He discovered, after 
some investigation, that their troubles were 
largely due to one easily remedied condition. 
In the quarter-century of their married 
life they had never had any privacy. 
The man, a sensitive, highly-strung 
individual, was a teacher who, in his 
spare time, wrote books. He was, above 
all, a thinker. He needed time and a 
place to sit and think —or just sit—an 
occupation utterly incomprehensible to 
his wife. She was a big, powerful 
woman who enjoyed hard physical 
work and did not, in her own words, 
“know what it was to have a nerve in 
her body.” She was, in fact, just the 
woman for her husband, provided he 
need not be close to her all the time. 
But this sensitive, high-pitched man 
had never had a place in his home where 
he could be undisturbed. He was con- 
stantly in contact with his wife, and as 
constantly expected to keep up the 
pace set by her [Continued on page 86} 
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The canary flew across the river in a series 
of hasty flight dips, the cat stayed in the 
tree, the boy recaptured the excited dog, 
and dragged him, braced forefeet and all, 
back through the gravel. I thought that 
ended it—but no. A window in the suite 
above the local morgue was shot high up, 
and a woman’s head appeared. “Pete, if 
you don’t leave that mangy cur and get me 
some kindlin’ I'll blister you good. Now 
hump it!” 

The kid humped it, the dog humped it, 
and the cat, after a careful survey of the 
vicinity, slid down the tree and did some 
hurried humping on its own account, to be 
welcomed by a pair of Orientals busy with 
chopsticks, chins buried in a couple of bowls, 
plainly visible to me through the open laun- 
dry door. The cat sunned and washed 
itself, the laundrymen completed their 
amazing demonstration of rice inhaling, and 
I was ready for a new scene, when suddenly 
there was a torrent of fiery Chinese lingo, 
the elder of the two swung a stiff arm with 
open hand, and whack! whack! whack!—the 
hand connected with the other’s head, each 
clout accompanied by an explosive ‘Pah!’ 
and a ferocious grimace from the donor. 
The other made not the slightest effort to 
avoid the chastisement or to retaliate. When 
the tirade was over, he quietly shuffled into 
the yard and began piling wood. 

In the meantime the street had filled with 
cars. Groups of people conversed quietly, 
soberly, the murmur of their voices heard 
between spasmodic shrieks and cheers gener- 
ated by a winning home team. Women took 
great masses of bloom from cars and closed 
the doors without a slam. I had to stretch 
a little to see the reason. Before the Under- 
taking Parlors stood the hearse, surrounded 
by a bareheaded group. Everything had 
been done so quietly that, watching the 
backwash of the baseball mob, I had failed 
to realize the meaning of the silent crowd 
below. 

They filed out from the service. A small, 
flower-softened casket borne by six young 
boys was placed in the conveyance. As, like 
the others, I sat sober at the thought of the 
passing of one so young, the youthful pall- 
bearers returned with a second casket 
slightly larger. 

The conversation of a group below floated 
up to me. “Only nine, and thirteen—all 
their life before them, and they had to go,” 
one man remarked. ‘Seems tough!’’ Men- 
tion of their ages recalled the case to me. 
Two boys on one bike riding on the dock. 
A slip, a miscalculation, and two young lives 
snuffed from a world where all of us might 
get so much out of life and so many of us 
don’t. 

Gradually the crowd below drifted from 
the spell that had enveloped them. Here 
and there sounded a low laugh—the laugh 
of someone who had learned long since that 
it is not always good that sorrow should last. 
Slowly they moved toward the bridge, 
sauntered across, paused uncertainly to let 
someone else lead the way, then entered the 
ball park, soon to be laughing and cheering 
with the rest, possibly just a shade more 
appreciative of the life that was theirs. 


I LOOKED again for the Orientals, the cat 
anything that might be of interest to 
help me forget the sorrowing I had seen. 
There was nothing. A kid ran toward the 
bridge, sprinted up a sloping girder as far as 
his momentum would permit, sprang to the 
sidewalk, and trotted on. He met another, 
dashing toward the park with a retrieved 
foul ball. ‘What's Old Baldy payin’ today?” 
the first shouted, spying the ball. 
“A dime fer ever’one, mindja. On’y git a 
nickel when we're losin’, boy! Lottsa fouls 
today, too. Fourth I got awready.” 


“Gosh!’ the other marvelled, hurrying 
beside him. “Sure diffrunt when we're 
winnin’, ain’t it?” 

Anyone with an eye to picking strange 
or homely truths might have made some- 
thing of that ‘‘diffrunt when we're winnin’ ”’ 
sally of the kid’s. I wondered what kind of 
sermon my camouflaged friend in the maga- 
zine picture mightn’t have preached on a 
text like that. I wrote it down again, 
absently: ‘It’s sure different when we’re 
winning.” 

My husband came in, on time. “‘All right, 
Useful, "he announced, “pack your spare 
teddies in the old kit bag. More gypsying. 
We’re all washed up in this most delightful 
village. Let’s leave it while we like it.”” He 
glanced at my notes, raised an eyebrow. 
“Just what?” he asked. 

“Just a half hour’s happenings through 
an ordinary window,” I replied. ‘“Time’s 
up. 

“Extend it,” he chuckled suddenly, point- 
ing toward the river. ‘Don’t miss this out.” 

The old fisherman had suddenly become 
red-hot copy. Standing on shore, line 
extended tautly from the end of a tightly 
held pole, he was brimstoning and raging at 
fever heat. In midstream another ancient, 
braced in a dilapidated old flat-bottom, 
raved and reeled in turn. 

“Haul in your line, you blighter. I’ve 
hooked one.” 

“Na, laddie, ye mean ye’ve hookit a 
hooked yin. It’ll be my fush.” 
“Blawst such impudence! 
my man. Keep away, I say.” 

“Away is ut, ye line-tanglin’ poacher! 
Ye never in yer life hookit sic a like fush. 
Ye’ve no the richt fisherfolk blood in yer 
carcass, ye monocle-danglin’, naket-kneed 
raft-rower. Awa’ wi ye afore Ah forget 
masel’, an’ unwillin’ly offend ye. Row 
ashore, mon!” 

“I don’t care to converse with you, my 
man. All I require is my fish, and, by jove! 
I mean to have it. I must have it, I say.” 

“Ye’ll hae nane o’ the fush caught wi’ this 
rod an’ reel, ye walrus-trimmed auld nannie 
goat. Ye’re no entitled tae river rights, an’ 
no more are ye entitled tae fush ye havna 
caught. Reel oot, ye haverin’, bletherin’ 
numbskull! Reel oot!” 

My gleeful tyrant held his hands over my 
ears and went on listening himself. When I 
struggled he pushed me in the clothes closet 
and locked the door. ‘‘You can’t hear this,” 
he remarked piously. ‘I'll tell you about it 
later.” 

For fifteen minutes I heard him chortling 
and rumbling. When he let me out they were 
both gone. I wasn’t going to ask about it 
then, you can bet. I had lost all interest. 
Then I heard my jailer chuckling again and 
squinted out the window in time to see the 
ex-Colonel or Brigadier Brindle, or whatever 
he was, striding over the bridge with a nice 
salmon, monocle proudly nestled, mustache 
bristling stiffly. 

“Good for him! I hoped he’d win,” I 
exulted. ‘“That other old boy didn’t try to 
fish anyway. I’ve been watching him for 
half an hour. However did the Sergeant- 
Major get it away from him, though?” 

“Easily,”” the lone spectator replied. 
“The Scotsman voluntarily waived all claim 
to the fish—-for a consideration.” 

He listened out the window a moment and 
turned. ‘‘Let’s take in the ball game,”’ he 
suggested. ‘Sounds as if the home team’s 
winning. Ought to be some fun.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Usually is, when the home team’s win- 
ning,”’ he remarked sagely. 

Going out he spotted the open magazine 
and glanced over the text. ‘‘What’s Santa 
Claus got to say?” he asked, pointing at 
my kindly-eyed old friend. 

I hesitated. ‘Oh, just a line of Polly- 
anna seeing good, and finding something 
of interest in everything and everybody, no 
matter how commonplace they may seem,” 
I remarked offhand. ‘His idea gave me a 
busy and interesting half hour anyway,”’ 
I suddenly defended. 

He chuckled. ‘Some of these old coots 
sure get away with murder,” he observed. 
“Think I'll have to grow a beard!” 
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Tour the 


There’s always something 
new to see—something new 
to do—in the playground of 
North America, the Canadian 
Rockies. 


sunset, life brims over with 


From sunrise to 


exhilaration. 
Banff the majestic—beautiful 
Lake Louise—Emerald Lake— 
you can see them all, enjoy 
them all—pack them away in 
your memory chest—make 
them yours! Choose an ex- 
tremely low cost all-expense 
tour in which you enjoy the 
hospitality of Canada’s finest 
mountain hotels, with 126 
miles of spectacular motoring. 
There are outdoor sports— 
|  golf—tennis—hiking—climb- 
ing — riding — swimming — 
Why not do it 


| this Summer—you may never 


everything! 


| have the chance again? 


Canadian 





Rockies! 





Hikers at 
Lake Louise 


BARGAIN TOURS 


4 COLORFUL DAYS... 2 days 
at Banff, 1 da a, Sane Louise, 1 
day at Emerald Lake. 
All Expenses - = = $50 
5 GLORIOUS DAYS... .1 day 
at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise, 2 
days at Emerald Lake. 4 6 0 
All Expemses - - = 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 
days at Banff, 2 days at Lake 
Louise, 2 days at Emerald $ 0 
Lake. All Expenses . 7 


ALL 3 TOURS BEGIN 
AT BANFF OR FIELD 


All consist of transportation from 
Banff to Field (or Field to Banff), 


lodging, meals, motoring. To 
figure Total Cost, add Rail Fare 
and Travel Expenses from your 
City to Banff (or Field) and Cost 
of Tour. 


Purchasers of these All Expense 
Tours may stop-over on payment 
of following daily rates for room 
and meals: 

Banff Springs Hotel - + $9.00 
Chateau Lake Louise - + $8.00 
Emerald Lake Chalet - + $7.00 


Banff Springs Hotel opens June 13. 
Chateau ioe Louise \and \Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 22. 


LOW SUMMER ROUND TRIP 
RAIL FARES 


INDIAN DAYS At Banff—Aug. 17, 18, 19 
GOLF WEEK—Aug. 20-25—BANFF SPRINGS GOLF COURSE 


Prince of Wales Cup—Willingdon Trophy—open to all ama- 
teurs in good standing in any recognized golf club. 





Full information from any Canadian Pacific Agent ess 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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When She Lost 28 Ibs.) 


| 


She Gained Energy | 


This young woman’s method of reducing 
overweight is evidently as beneficial as it is 
effective, and a letter she writes is therefore 
worthy of publication :— 

“T am 24 years of age; height 5 ft. 514 ins.; 
and a short time ago my weight was 28 Ibs. 
above normal. I was listless and without 
energy. Now after taking Kruschen Salts 
regularly I have lost 28 lbs. in weight, and | 
have much more vitality. Also I have a very 
good complexion and I do not have face | 
blemishes of any kind. Surely this must be 
due to my having pure blood, and I attribute 
the fact to my taking Kruschen Salts.” | 
—(Miss) M. S. 

Kruschen combats the cause of fat by 
assisting the internal organs to throw off 
each day those waste products and poisons 
which would otherwise be converted by | 
the body’s chemistry into fatty tissue. 





Best for You and Baby Too 


Gs? \ 





















Dainty, silken-soft garments for 
your babe. Perfect protection 
without undue weight and bulk. 
ARISTO Baby Pants fit snugly 
and neatly... indispensible to 


Dishes, Silverware, C 
sils, Sinks ubs, , 
eth heeiSoisce he ex 
i . Resul 
— discriminating. 
For sale at careful grocers. 
Manufactured by 22 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 








SOAKS IN DEEPER 


Because the new Instant Rit one | 

element that no other tint or dye c- 4 

it soaks the color right in. Dissolves com- 

pay + » » dyes beautifully evenly ... and 
, and , and lasts. 





FREE seod the front of 2 RIT Packages 
for FREE copy of ‘The A B C of Home Rug 


Making” to John A. Huston Co. Ltd, 
44Caledonia d., Toronto. 


No longer a soap! 
Dissolves Instantly. 

















Lady in Homespun 


(Continued from page 34} 





surely if two people care enough for each 
other—but I babble, sir. My anxiety and 
your old friendship with my father must 
be my excuse.” 

“You're fools, Sir Martin, if you'll pardon 
my saying so,” Mrs. Grant broke in with 
some asperity, for her eyes were moist; 
“fools, both you and my husband. All men 
are fools when it comes to understanding 
women.” 

“But Mrs. Grant- 

“No, don’t interrupt me. "Twas I brought 
Stephanie Delancey into York last night. I 
suspected that you’d fallen in love, the two 
of you, and that some misunderstanding was 
keeping you apart. God help me, I thought 
*twas on her side. I never dreamed you had 
hesitated and questioned her fitness for you.” 

“That’s hardly fair, madam. It was for 
her sake.” 

‘‘That’s what men always say. Poor lass! 


And to think I wrote to her that you were ill 
and calling for her. Fortunately she comes 
of a breed you can’t kill or conquer, or my 
folly might have cost her her life.” And 
Mrs. Grant’s outburst ended in a storm of 
tears as she hurried from the room. 

Matt rose to his feet. “If you will excuse 
me, sir—?”’ 

“You will wait upon the lady at once? 
Faith, I should. And will you be so kind as 
to carry her my respects with your own, and 
to tell her that I knew your father as well 
as hers, and that they would have liked 
each other.” 

‘What I have to tell her,’’ said Matt 
gravely, looking the governor straight in 
the eye, ‘‘has to do with naught but herself 
and myself.” 


THREE MONTHS later Martin and 
Stephanie Moreland sat on a pile of logs and 
surveyed the little clearing and the founda- 
tions of the house in the centre, which to- 
morrow would be completed by the biggest 
raising the township had ever seen. 

“Thou’rt doomed to spend a lifetime in 
the bush after all, sweetheart,’’ said Matt 
laughingly. ‘‘Wilt never grow discontented 
with this—‘squalor,’ wasn’t that what you 
called it?” 

“Tease me no more, sweetheart. If I 
posed as a fine, ladylike creature — I that 
must ever be doing what my brother Jack, 
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did, until my mother despaired of making 
me aught but a hoyden—if I pretended to 
hate the backwoods, was’t not all to impress 
an ungrateful lover, whom in the end I had 
to pursue at the risk of a good mare—and 
not my own either?” 

“Impatient hussy !”’ 

“Nav, but I thought you were dying. The 
Bible bids us save life.” 

“Well.” He stopped her lips with a kiss. 
“So that I got you, sweetheart, what matters 
it how it came about?” 

For a minute there was silence in the 
clearing, except for the soft sound of the 
wind in the leaves and the far-off chatter of a 
squirrel. Then Stephanie spoke again, and 
her voice was wistful. 

“Wilt never regret the fine English ladies 
in their silks and satins, with their courtly 
manners?”” she asked. ‘‘Some old sweet- 
heart, perhaps, whom you loved there?” 

“There was none. There never was any- 
one. I swear it.”” And Matt believed that he 
was telling the truth. While the lady in 
peach-pink brocade swayed in the long slow 
mazes of the dance, and the violins cried to 
the cold stars, mad Matt Moreland knelt in 
the golden afternoon of Canada before a lady 
in homespun, enthroned on a pile of logs 
and crowned only with her own gleaming 
hair. ‘You are the only woman in the world 
for me,” he told her, as she bent her head to 
his kiss. 





THE Care OF THE Sick 


ROBABLY nothing makes sick people 
more comfortable than the daily bath, 
for they should be thoroughly washed 


over the whole body at least once a 
day. Most people in acute illness have 
fever. The resultant perspiration dis- 


charges the poison of the body through the 
skin. It is of tremendous importance that 
these outpourings be washed away and the 
skin cleansed of all foulness. 


Baths 


Cleanliness has a powerful influence on 
the health and preservation of the body. 
Cleanliness in our garments and person 
prevents the pernicious effects of disease, 
bad odors and dampness. 

Frequent ablution of the body in water 
is not only necessary to cleanliness and 
comfort but also to preservation of the 
health. The reason is that the pores of the 
skin remove from the body the useless and 
superfluous matter which is constantly 
being generated. 

Before you start to bathe the bed-patient, 
have everything ready—wash basin, two 
pitchers (one for hot and one for cold 
water), two wash cloths, one soft face 
towel, two large bath towels, one large 
woollen blanket, slop bowl, soap, bath salts, 
alcohol, talcum powder, nail file and scissors, 
toothbrush and tooth pasteor powder, tooth 
cup, sputum dish, hairbrush and comb, 
fresh clothes to put on that are warm and 
dry, and fresh, clean bed linen, with warm 
water in basin. 

A good time to give the bath is in the 
middle of the forenoon, when the room is 
warm, or if necessary in the middle of the 
afternoon, especially about two hours after 
eating. The bath should also be given 
before changing the bed linen. 

Now proceed. 

Slip the woollen blanket under patient, 
wrap it over the top. Strip off night clothes 
under the blanket. Never expose the 
patient. It is unnecessary and may be 
injurious to the health. Slip a bath towel 
under head, wash the face and neck and dry. 
Extricate one arm from thé blanket, place 
the bath towel under it and wash, dry and 
replace under blanket. Proceed in this 
fashion, uncovering, washing, drying and 
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re-covering each portion of the body in 
turn. To wash the back, turn the patient 
on one side, bring under the flap of the 
blanket, across chest to cover upper side, 
and drop other flap to uncover the back. 
If water gets cold, as it probably will, cover 
patient closely and renew the water. In 
drying, rub each part well, if patient isn’t 
too sick. Rub back, elbows, knees and hips 
with alcohol to avoid bed-sores, dust over 
with violet bath powder Clean fingernails, 
toenails and teeth. Use a good commercial 
mouth wash, or any of the following: 


1 Teaspoonful of soda to one 
glassful of water 
1 Teaspoonful of salt to two 
cupfuls of water 
14 Teaspoonful of boracic to one 
glassful of water 
2 Teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, 
two teaspoonfuls of glycerine 
to one glassful of water 


Now change soiled bedding and night 
clothes. 
Bedmaking 


The bed should be well aired and mattress 
turned, using a light pad or blanket as 
protector. Sheets should be made of cotton 
and one yard wider and longer than the 
mattress, with centre folded down the centre 
of bed. Tuck wide hem of lower sheet in 
first, at head of bed, then the foot, with the 
right side of hem “‘up.”” If rubber sheet is 
necessary, use the double-faced rubber sheet- 
ing under the draw sheet. A draw sheet 
should fit over centre of bed. Narrow 
sheets folded can be used lengthwise. Tuck 
in well on each side, placing folded side 
toward head of bed. 


Follow with the upper sheet after lower 
sheet and draw sheet have been stretched 
and tucked in firmly on each side. Take 
upper sheet, place wide hem at the top of 
the bed, right side ‘“‘down”’ just reach the 
head leaving the remainder to be tucked in 
the foot. 

This is the professional method, but sheet 
can be left longer to ease over shoulders of 
aged or restless patients. 

Place blankets four or nine inches from 
head of bed, according to length of blanket, 
tucking remainder in at foot. The bed- 
spread should just reach to the top, with 
surplus at bottom and corners mitred in 
folding. Pillows should be shaken down 
well, clean covers put on, then flattened and 
placed in position, with open end of pillow 
case from view at doorway. To open bed 
ready for use, slip left hand under mattress 
and raise slightly. Pull bedclothes out with 
right hand. Fold the spread on top of the 
blanket then the upper sheet down over. 
Facing the foot of the bed fold the sheets, 
blankets and spread in parallel pleats at 
foot of bed, thus forming the envelope or 
mitre corners on each side at foot of bed. 

The proceeding varies somewhat when 
the patient must remain in bed during the 
bed-making process. 

Remove top bedding, folding each piece 
neatly and placing over a chair, leaving 
blanket covering the patient. To change 
lower sheet, the mattress should be steadied 
by one hand, while loosening the under- 
sheet and draw sheet. Draw or turn the 
patient to one side of the bed, and fold back 
the draw sheet close to the body. Raise the 
rubber sheet, covering the patient, then fold 
back the soiled lower sheet in the same 
manner. The clean sheet is now spread 
over the cleared side of mattress, with 
centre fold of sheet in centre of bed. Tuck 
sheet in tightly at head and foot, then along 
the side. Put rubber sheet, then draw sheet 
in place, tucking both in on that side. 

Now go to the other side of bed, turn 
patient away from you on to the clean 
sheet, etc. Remove the soiled ones folded 
there. Spread remainder of clean sheets 
over mattress, tucking all in securely. Now 
add upper clean sheet and bedding as 
directed above. 
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A unique design fot d 
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When you have done this, lay the georgette 
under the cut-out edge, allowing a good 
turn-in, and threadmark the outline of the 
satin on the georgette. With both outlines 
exactly meeting, tack the satin and georgette 
exactly in position as in Fig. 1. Now, take 
six strands of thread in color to match the 
satin and lay it over the junction of the two 
materials, couching it down at intervals as 
shown in Fig. 1 (a). With two or three 
strands of the same embroidery thread 
closely blanket stitch the edge, taking care 
to enclose the couched thread; Fig. 1 (b). 
Work from left to right, picking up the 
smallest quantity of satin and georgette and 
letting the knotted edge lie on the georgette. 
When the outline is completed, trim away 


pair of sharp scissors. 


as easily done. The flower and leaf shapes 
are first cut out in cardboard and then out- 
lined on to scraps of satin and appliquéd on 
to the garment, as shown in Fig. 2. To do 
this, you first pad the outline with one or 
two rows of running stitches, using two 
strands of thread. Then closely blanket 
stitch over the padding, working a little 
into the centre as you see in the diagram, 
Fig. 3. Cut away all the edges of satin quite 
close to the stitching. Pencil the leaf shape | 
on to the georgette and work the outside 
edge in long and short satin stitch as illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 and the veins in stem stitch, | 
Fig. Work all the embroidery before | 
making up the garment. 

It doesn’t sound very difficult, does it? 
It isn’t either. If you remember two or three 
things very carefully you are sure to be 
delighted with the results of your work. | 
First, be sure to cut the main part of the | 
garment on the bias, to make it fit very 
smoothly. Next, finish all the edges and 
seams very neatly. And last, do be sure to 
buy strong, even spool silks for stitching and 
smooth, nonfading threads for the embroid- 
ery. Fire work really deserves a thread that 
can be depended upon to last every bit as 
long as the material does, without losing 
any of its freshness of color or finish. 


o. 


| 





The "battlements" design is used to 
Illustrations 


Lid. 


combine two materials. 


& P. Coats 


courtesy of J. 


WITH THE AID of any good pattern and 
the simple but most intriguing “battle- 
ments” design sketched on this page, you'll 
find yourself fashioning the most expensive- 
looking “undies” with a surprisingly small 
amount of work. Gleaming crépe-backed 
satin with soft, fine georgette for deep hems 
are the perfect materials for your lingerie, 
of course; but if these don’t quite fit into 
your budget, you'll find that flat crépe, or 
crépe de Chine, will take on an unexpectedly 
luxurious aspect when combined with fine 
net and neatly embroidered. 

This “‘battlements” design is most easily 
applied if it is first worked out on paper and 
then outlined on to the material with a very 
soft lead pencil or piece of tailor’s chalk. 
The battlemented edge of the satin or crépe 
should then be cut exactly on the outline. 
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the edges of georgette at the back with a! 


The smart little appliquéd motifs are just | 
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CANADA'S ROCKIES 
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HE Triangle Tour crams the high 


spots of the majestic Canadian Rockies 
into one short vacation. 


A never-ending succession of thrills. 
Huge peaks. Jewelled lakes. Dark 
canyons and pine forests. The Skeena, 
the Bulkley, the Thompson and Fraser 
Rivers. Kitwanga, with its Indian totem 
poles. Mt. Robson, highest of Canada’s 
Rockies. Jasper Park with its sports, 
motor drives and delightful accommoda- 
IONE 6 a6 


And 2 days of sea air as you cruise 
through the Inside Passage of the North 
Pacific with smooth water and mountain 
scenery all the way. 

This 4% day Triangle Tour plus a 
stop-over at Jasper Park Lodge is the 
perfect Canadian Rockies’ vacation. From 
the East it costs no extra rail fare if you 
follow the cool Jasper Route across the 
continent. Consult Canadian National 
agents or write for details. 


1400 miles by rail 
through ruggedly 
beautiful British 
Columbia and 2 close- 
ups of Mt. Robson. 


2 


A vacation stop-over 
at beautiful Jasper 
National Park in the 
heart of the mighty 
Canadian Rockies. 


3 


A 600-mile cruise 
of two days through 
the mountain-guard- 
ed Inside Passage of 
the North Pacific. 



















Plan to stop over at Minaki Lodge, in Canada’s famous Lake 


of the Woods Region. Here you may enjoy vacation sports 
in an atmosphere that doubles your pleasure. Golf on an 
intriguing nine-hole course; swimming; speed boating; tennis. 
Charming companionship —and good fishing. 1934 rates are 
particularly attractive. Season — June 29 to September 
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Designed for Summer 


Start the summer with plenty of big, soft, cosy 
Colonial Towels . . . to climax the shower 
when you’re home . . . to lend added joy to 
every dip at lake or seaside. 


For these are Canada’s finest towels . . . the 
kind your Great-Grandmother, who bought for 
lasting wear, would delight in. They come, 
snowy white or gaily patterned, in a full range 


of sizes. 


Ask for these deep, caressing, thirsty, rugged 
beauties by name . COLONIAL Towels 
... and look for the identifying blue and white 
tab when buying. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton Winnipeg Vancouver 


COLONIAL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Their wonderful silky texture and long 
wear come from selected fine-count 
yarns. Colonial Sheets and Pillow Cases 
contain no filling, are full-size and will 
stand repeated launderings. Ask for 
them by name, 
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New EMBROIDERY IDEAS 


by RUTH LEECHMAN 


CROSS-STITCH has always been a popu- 
lar form of embrcidery and continues to hold 
its appeal. Perhaps the fact that it is almost 
invariably done in colors has a great deal to 
do with this. There is, however, an untot 
tunate monotony about the patterns em- 
ployed and great danger cf their becoming 
hackneved, so the discovery of a new source 
of designs should be very welccme, particu- 
larly when it affords, as it dces, striking 
color combinations. Also, it is an unusual 
scurce; and today to be unusual is every- 
thing! 

This new source lies in the large number 
of striking and original designs which have 
been evolved by the various Indian tribes 
of Canada. The earliest aboriginal embroi- 
dery was done with dyed porcupine quills, 
but after the Indians procured glass beads 
from the white man, beadwork _ prac- 
tically supplanted quillwork. Geometrical 
designs throughout Canada are older than 
the floral designs which were introduced by 
French-Canadians, and were taught to 
Indian gitls by the nuns in the mission 
schools. Although these designs were for 
some time restricted to the eastern part of 


the country they are now to be found almost 
everywhere. The geometrical designs typical 
of the prairies are the ones most suitable for 
adaptation to cross-stitch. 

These designs are to be seen in your 
museums, and in the books in your public 
libraries, or perhaps you, or some of your 
friends, are fortunate enough to own some 
actual examples. 

The choice of materials with which to 
work depends entirely on the use to which 
the finished article is to be put. The articles 
illustrated have all been worked with boil- 
proof, colered mercerized cotton on heavy 
cream-colcred linen, commonly known as 
butcher’s linen. 

After choosing vour design, transfer it to 
squared paper making a cross in a square for 
every bead. Squared paper, or graph paper, 
with ten squares to the inch—one hundred 
to the square inch —has been found satisfac- 
tory. Colored pencils would also be a help 
in copying the design. In cases where a 
material is used sufficiently coarse tor the 
threads to be counted, simply use your de- 
sign as a guide and work with a blunt 

Continued on page 86 








Design for a tray, showing a mythological animal and thunderbirds. 





A Country 
octors Wife 


(Continued from page 25) 





was no opportunity for me to give my part 
in the comedy and my husband did not 
know that he had an audience. The man on 
the other side of the door heard him yell in 
an awful voice, ““Woman, aren't you up 
yet? Well you'd better get down here or I'll 
skin you alive.”’ I tried to hush him up but 
he wouldn’t be hushed. Not he. When at 
last I got him to understand that there was 
someone at the door he opened it and tried 
to explain—but the man looked as though 
he was not one bit convinced that it was all 
a joke! 


A COUNTRY doctor and his wife have 
many opportunities for helping others. 
There is no profession or calling unless it is 
the ministry that gives the close contact 
with people that a medical profession does, 

One night my husband was called to see a 
family, three of whom were very ill. The 
father and mother and an only daughter 
were each in separate rooms. The wife of a 
son was there taking care of them. After 
seeing the parents, my husband went in to 
see the young daughter of sixteen. To his 
amazement she was having severe labor 
pains and in a short time a baby was born, 


Not one of the family knew about it. They 
were very highly respected. The daughter- 
in-law was nearly distracted. She feared the 
hock might be fatal to the mother were 
che to find out that her only daughter was in 
such disgrace. After many ways were dis- 
cussed to protect the sick parents and shield 
the girl, my husband decided to bring the 
tiny babe home at once. We washed and 
dressed it and cared for it for a few days. 
Then a friend in another place looked after it 
until we arranged for its adoption by a 
childless couple to whom we told the circum- 
stances but not the name of the mother. No 
one ever suspected anything. No one knows 
but the son and his wife, my husband and 
me, and, of course, the registrar. 

Life for a doctor's wife in the city is vastly 
different to that in the country. She hasn't 
the cares, the ties, nor the demands on her 
time that the country doctor’s wife has. 
Some of my friends feel sorry for me that I 
have to live in a small town. There have 
been times when I almost felt sorry for 
myself. We had an opportunity of buying a 
city practice and we almost closed the deal. 

jut we are glad we did not leave the 

country. Even though our life’s work is 
arduous and discouraging at times there are 
compensations. When a mother clasps my 
hand tight and tells me that my husband 
saved her dear baby’s life, | am thrilled and 
think there is no bigger job in the world 
than serving sick humanity. When spring 
comes and I can get out among my garden 
treasures and hobnob with birds and enjoy 
all the beauties of nature that are ours, and 
forget about cares and worries, I think I 
would not, under the circumstances, trade 
places with a queen. 
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Eeonomy in the Small House— 


O YOU live in or plan building a small house? Then: 

"Canadian HOMES & GARDENS" for June-July is meant 

for you. It has always been dedicated to analyses and 
considerations of the problems of "the small house"... modern, 
modest, moderate in cost. . . planning, designing, equipping 
and furnishing for economy and charm offering a fascinating 
study. 


The June-July—Small House—Number will mark further ad- 
vances in our researches ... it will also review smart, new, 
practical designs in summer furnishings, to refresh the eye 
indoors and withstand the elements on porch, terrace or under 
the trees. 


If you desire a guide to the best types of houses, suited to 
Canada's various climates, if you want year-round advice of 
experts selected for your definite needs, then there is but one 
medium ....a Subscription to Canadian Homes and Gardens. 
We offer you 12 numbers of the magazine for $2, or, better still, 
36 for $5. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


1 Cawapran Homes anp GARDENS, I 
| The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, | 
i 481 University Avenue, | 
i Toronto 2, Canada. | 
! Enclosed please find: ! 
i 1 Two dollars for special one-year subscription. 
i C) Five dollars for special three-year subscription. | 
| 
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! 
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purely physical energy. The wonder is that 
he managed to write at all, let alone produce 
several very fine books. 

On the advice of the psychologist, greater 
privacy was afforded the man, and the other 
and minor problems smoothed themselves 
out miraculously once the major source of 
irritation was removed. 

The English make an art of achieving 
privacy. They value it more highly than 


; material comfort; no matter how antiquated 


| 








| 


the bathroom and kitchen or how chilly the 
bedrooms, the head of the family has his 
private dressing room off the main bedroom 
and, if finances permit, a study as well. The 
dressing room, where a man keeps his per- 
sonal belongings and where he dresses, is 
the last room to go as the income decreases. 
English houses may seem ‘“‘cut-up’’ because 
they regard many rooms a necessity rather 
than large rooms. There may not be as 
spacious a living room as the Canadian 
home boasts, but each member of the family 
has a room to himself. Even the children 
have their own nursery or a section of the 
house—a place where their private posses- 
sions are kept and which is held inviolable 
by the rest of the family. 

At Oxford and Cambridge they have a 
saying: ‘He is sporting his oak.”” In the 
old dormitories, in fact in most of the stu- 
dents’ living quarters, there are two doors, 


bexskt <: Lint 
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an inner and an outer. When the stout 
outer door is closed it proclaims that the 
owner is at home but does not wish to be 
disturbed, and no well-trained English per- 
son would think of violating the sacred 
privacy of the man who has “sported his 


oak.”’ 

Mr. Stuart Chase, in analyzing prosperity, 
savs that it must be measured in terms of 
leisure and the opportunity for each indivi- 
dual to develop himself. It all comes down, 
he adds, to a question of management. Is 
that not exactly what the Canadian home 
of todav needs? It is still in the wigwam 
stage where all its inmates live and work 
in one room, whereas it should be a highly 
specialized institution which meets the needs 
of the highly specialized individuals it 
shelters. 

England has much to teach us in this 
respect. She may have been slow in taking 
up specialization in industry, but her home 
life has been specialized for generations 
and the English housewife makes her house 
a place where her family may find mental 
and spiritual freedom as well as_ bodily 
comfort. 

There are times when privacy seems the 
most important thing in the world. No 
one cares to give way to grief or disappoint- 
ment before others. The ability to concen- 
trate in the midst of people engaged in other 
pursuits may be admirable, but how many 
students possess it? Supposing one cannot 
sleep and wishes to read late, is not a room 
of one’s own the one place where no one 
else will be kept awake? 

There are a hundred reasons why each 
individual has a right to privacy. If, to the 
completeness of equipment in the present- 
day Canadian house adequate provision 
for such privacy could be added, would not 
the result be the ideal home? 


The tray design shown plotted on 
squared paper ready for use. 








New 
Embroidery Ideas 


(Continued from page 84) 








fancy-work or raffia needle, but when finer 
material is used transfer your design to the 
cloth by means of carbon paper. 

An important point in copying these 
Indian designs is to adhere closely to the 
original colors of the specimens, although 
your own color schemes can also be most 
effectively used. But it certainly does add 
to the value of your finished article when, 


on its being admired—and it will be admired 

you can say: “Yes, I like it, too. It’s a 
Blackfoot Indian design in the original 
colors.” 

A particularly striking effect can be 
obtained by outlining the borders of each 
design element with black or navy blue, 4 
feeling of unity and solidity being gained. 

There’s no end to the lovely things that 
can be embroidered in this manner—linen 
teacloths and serviettes to match, luncheon 
sets, runners and tray cloths, not forgetting 
dresses for grown-ups and for children, too. 
Mercerized boil-proof cotton should be used 
when working on linen. Wool, too, is a good 
medium, both to work on and to work with. 
Colored homespuns embroidered in this 
way are very lovely and can be made up 
into curtains, footstools, knitting-bags, wall- 
hangings, purses, cushions and most ela- 
borate bedspreads. 





- 
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FROCKS FOR SUMMER SPORTS 





( hatelaine Dofterns - Price 15 cents 


fullness to the skirt. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 
Size 15 requires years. Size 15 requires 3!/, yards of 19 years. Size 15 requires 3!/4 yards See Lei 


17 and 19 years. , 
3346 yards of 39 inch material. 39 inch material. of 39 inch material. A Ey Te Le er - 
/ ‘i ae o tar*@ he Spe 





your favorite dealer does 


They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct Jrom The Chatelaine Pattern Se rvice, 481 University Ave nue, Toronto, Ontario I 
/ 
ed 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. i | | 
would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desir 


not carry them in stoc le we 


No. 1280 — You can take off the No. 1272 — A smartly cut frock of No. 1281 — An attractive and handily 
little cape when you begin to play. unusual design. It has a sun-tan back tubbable frock — ideal for pique, a 
An inverted pleat at the front gives and tiny sleeves that are slit from the linen or one of the printed cottons co) a 
houlder. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 « + tub silks. Siz = 
s er. Sizes 3, 15, 17 and 19 or tub silks. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and i] / “IATA kee 





Over 600 Stores Canada Now 





Allerns 


The fact that month by month the 
stores are instal 


Chatelaine 


(QIN 


ND millions of women are using them every year. 

sales figures are increasing, and that month by month, new 
Chatelaine pattern departments, is a further tribute to their succe: 
patterns are making new friends everywhere. 


d, we would be glad to have you give us 
and in the meantime you may order Chatel- 
ttern Service, 48! University Ave., Toronto. 


° 


lf there is no dealer as yet in your nei 
the name and address of your favorite s 
aine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine 


All Styles 


Loe 


Parkhill—The Hassett Co., 
Pembroke—Canaicliar 
Penetanguishene 





In ordering by mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 





MANITOBA BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Acton—Eliott 
Allandale—J 


Almonte—W. West Peterborough—Canadian Dept 


Dawson Creek 
Arkona—Brown 


Blaine Lake 
Picton—Canadian 
Pickering— M 
Port Arthur—Canadian Dept 
Port Colborne— 
Pert Credit—\rs 


Taylor & Son 
Ayilmer—Walker 
Barrie—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mrs. 
Belleville—Canadian 
Blind River—H. 
Bobcaygeon—T 

Bothwell—J. 
Bowmanville—Walker Stores 
Bramplon—F. T. Hills & Co. 
Brantford—Canadian 

Young & Co 
Brockville—Canadian 


Carievale—G 


V. Diesbourg Carnduff—J Cypress River 
New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Port Alberni 


Prince Rupert 





Port Perry—l 

Port Stanley—A 
Prescott— Mrs 
Preston—Sel-Rite 


Read's Sons 
haan Se Oe Flin Flon—The 
Fox Warren f 
Gladstone—Collins 
Hamiota— Dick's 


Dodsland—Mr 
Domremy—J 


Dundurn—E Salmon Arm 


Ridgetown—The Jeffries Co. 
Marie—Canadian 


Astins Specialty Shop 


Brooklin—A Sarnia—Walker Brothers 


Burlington—F 
Caledonia—Cairn’s Store, 
Campbeliford—w. 
Cannington—S. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J 
Carleton Place—Walker Stores 
Chapleau—Smitl) 
Chatham—Canailian 
Spencer-Stone Ltd. 
Collingweed—Walker Stores 
Cornwall—Walker Stores 
Comber—C. G 
Copper Cliff—Racicot & Darach Co 
Creemore—A. 
Delhi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. 
Dryden—C. A. 
Dundalk—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Durham—The 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elora—Burt Bros. 
Englehart—M. S. 
Eme—Langstaff Mercantile Co. 
Essex—Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros. 
Fenelon Falls—W. Burgoyne & Son 
Fergus—Steele Brothers 
Flesherton—F. H. W. 
Forest—Farmer’s Trading Co, 
Fort Frances—The G. 
Fort William—Bryan’s, Ltd. 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Gleneoe—Irwin’s 
Goderich—F. FE. Hibbert 
Grimsby—Grimsby 
Guelph—G. B. Ryan & Co. 
Hamilton—The T. Eaton Co. 
Robinson & Co. 
Thomas C. Watkins 
London Yard Goods 





Foam Lake—F 
MacTavish’s Fort Qu’Appelle 
Shelburne— Norton 
Walker Stores 
Smiths Falls- 
Southampton— Walter 
Spencerville—H 
St. Catharines—Canadian 





Fisher & Co, Sures & Co i's Dry Goods, 


Miniota—W. 
Minnedosa—l’ 





Baker & Co. Gravelbourg—('has Newdale—Mrs 
Ninette—Coad 
Notre Dame 
Commerciale 
Norwood—W. - 
Oak River—FE 


Novelty Silk Shop Williams Lake 





Trading Co. 
Stouffville—Ww 
St.- Marys—White & May 
Stratford—Canadian 
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Summerside 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Blacks Harbor 
Campbellton 


Indian Head 
Kelvingten—F 
Kamsack—H 


Sanniten— 3 Rapid City—Beatties 


Sturgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque 
Sudbury—Canadian Dept 
Thamesford—P. T. Galbraith 
Thessalon—Buchanan Bros. 
Tillsonburg—Walker Stores 
Timmins—Mrs 
Tottenham— Miss 
Trenton—Couch 


Patrick McAfee in—W. Nowosad 
& Naimark — en 


Florenceville 


Grand Falls 


Lemberg—lLemberg Co-operative 


Lintlow—Frank Swan River Harvey Station 


Shaker Bros., 2877 Dundas St Lloydminster 
Miss Mary Browne, 3295 Yonge St. 


Wawanesa—(iew 
Grimstead’s New 


Winnipeg—T 





Machlin—Machlin 


Grimstead’s Mary Mercer, 889 Portage 


; Sussex - Mercantile 
James Dry Gou 


Maple Creek—Beesley's 
Maryfield—G 
1330 Danforth Ave. Maymont—N 
The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yonge St. 
The Stork Shoppe, 


Dry Goods Co, NOVA SCOTIA 


Bassano—The 
Penny Stores, Ltd 
318 Oakwood Ave. 
Montmartre—A Hudson’s Bay Co 
Moose Jaw—T 
99 Main St. Nippon Silk Co., 


Lyne & Sons, Camrose—J. 


Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Harriston—W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Hendershott 
Havelock—Madge Curtis 
Hearst—International Consumers’ Co. 
Huntsville—Canadian 


Moosomin—R Lawrence & Co 
Nokomis—Mrs. | 
North Battleford—Craig 
North Portal— 


Miss Daphne Nash 
Cardston—Laicdlaw’s, 


New Glasgow 


Corner, 244 Carlton St, North Sydney 


Walker Stores, Coronation— Bonsall 
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Montreal—T. Faton Co 








r re Stores, Ltd, 
Heury Morgan & ¢ 
Ste- Claire to $1.00 Store, 
z asgrain, 
100 S Ar e 8S 
Boulevard 5 to $1.00 Store, 
A oo Store, 
Ss la o $l ) Srore, 
x, 2¢ 1., Rosemont 
gard, i St. Hubert 
Mar te, 1658 Laurier 
Labonte, 1348 Lafontaine 
S765 Tellier St 
iva 
to $1 Store 
Silks & Woollens, 





Mit Royal Ave 

















E Harrison's Silks & Wool- 
lens, 1407 Lawrence Blvd 
Cc Legault, 57 De Castelman, 
st Denis 
Ma all's 1195 8 
‘ ering 
Mm Alfred Dube, m4 Si 
Hubert 8 
Mme A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthler 
G. A. Langlois. 7768 St. Hubert 
Karon’s Bargal: Store 
I Rivet 917 St. Catherine E 
0 Ibe * 30)6«~Ontarl 
Rosa B ard, S747 Jeanne 
D’Ar 
I Bancel & Fils 
D Ss € 4273 8 Anteine W 
L. Trempe, 6307 Monk, Vill 
Emard 
Mme. A. Urbatr 4724 Papineau 
Mrs. S Fry, 4824 Sherbr € 
Jack hvans 7H8 Sherbrooke 
le eral 5 ty $1 v0 sfore, 
J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame 
People’s 5 te $1.00 8 t 
Rene Lacroix, 5050 1 St 
Laurent 
as Lad Slll St 
Laberge " Notre 
Idea to $1.00 Store 
R. Valenti 6399 St. Hubert 8 
t o $100 Stor 1607 
Royal Ave. I 
Vi go $1.00 Store, 6619 





: Hubert St 

Montebello—R © Quesnel 
Mont-Joli—Melle. KE. Dupere 
Mont-Laurier Co. Labelle Elie 
Basinet 

Meontmagny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cle 
Pontiac—David Gourd, Amos Co 
Quebee—T. D. Dubuc, 

Telesphore Simard, 183 St. Joseph 
Melle C. Picard, 

Telesphore Simard, 

J. W. Malouir 46 Victoria St 
Rawdon—Rawidon Sc. to $1.00 Store 
Richmond—Muide. B. Hustor 
Riviere du Loup—J. FE. Pineau 





Scotstown—J. A. Labonne 


Iroqueis—W. E. Bolton Delburne—The 


islington—Evans Dry Goods 
Kenora—M. 8. Taylor, Ltd. 
Kincardine—Lampman’s Dept. Store 


Port Hawkesbury 
H. B. Neiman, Pense—Stewart’s, , 
Preeceville—Swan 


Prince Albert- 


Shawville—W. A. Hodgins Store © 
Sherbrooke—Mad. George Croteau 
Sherrington—J. R. Sicotte 


St. Anne de Bellevue) Daoust 


Punnichy—w 
Radisson—Y 
Radville—E 


Kingsville—Pickards Dept 

Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 

Kitehener—Canadian 
Goudies Dept. Store 


Fort Saskatchewan 


1912 Gerrard Grande Prairie 


St. Chrysostome—Mad ©. Machabee 
St. Felix de Valois—J. Geo 


Dufre 





St. Gabriel de Brandon Co. 


Lansing—Mrs. W. Strain 5Goe Fane Avenue 


Leamington—F. Paterson 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept. 
Listowel—I. N. 
Londen—R. J. Young & Co. 
Cossey’s Dry Goods 
Lucan—J. M. Ross & Co. 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co, 
Markham—H. 8. Reive 
Meaford—F. T 
Midland—Canadian 





Rose Valley—Albert Olson 
Rosthern—Friesen 
Rosetown—Smith 
Saltcoats—F 


Bloor Street W. Beauceville-Est 


Beauharnois 
Berthierville 
1059 Gerrard St 
2813 Dundas Buckingham 
Cap de la Madeleine 


McCallum & Lahale 


The Bowers Shoppe, 

The Roulevard, 
Unionville—Brown 
Wallaceburg- 
Walkerville—c 
Waterloo—L 
Welland—Clark’s 


McMahon & Co., 
Southey—Miss 
Brieux—Roy’s 
Stoughton—J 

Swift Current— 


Mildmay—W 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co. 
Mimico—Beach 
Mitchell—G 
Napanee—Canadian 
Neustadt—A 
Niagara Falis—Canadian 


Medicine Hat 


Beschaillons 
Drummondville 
Hervie Houle 


leau & Carette 
Verigin—Stern’s 


Freebairn Co., 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. to $1.00 Store 
North Bay—Canadian 

Walker Stores, 
Norwich—Pitcher 


Watrous—Marcoe 
Watson—Welch’s 
Wawota—Woods 

Weyburn—McKinnons. 


Hemmingford 





South Edmonton 


Oakville—Lunau Strathmore Trading Co, L’Annonciation 
Orangeville—I 


Oritlia—Walker 


Trading Co. 


Walker Stores Willow Bunch 


Wolseley—s 


L’ Epiphanie 


Murphy-Gamble SASKATCHEWAN 





Qwen Sound—Walker Stores Arcola—irancis & Co, Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co, Westaskiwin—Lrody’s, Makamik—Pp, 


Berthier—J| M. Comeau 

St. George de Beauce—Mad. O. 

Papillon 

he to $1.00 Store 

St. Jerome—Jean Dorton 

Mde. Camille Coté 

Mad. C. A. Gladu 

St. Lin—Antonio Morel 

St. Laurent—D. A. Miller 

St. Martinee—Arthur Vaillant 

St. Pacome—Mad. Jean J. Levesque 

St. Remi, Co. Napierville— 

Lacaille & Provencal 

Ste. Sophie de Levrard— 

Mad. M. L. Palardy 

Ste. Thérése de Blainville— 

Mad. A. Lafrancois 

Sorel—Emilien lLachambre 

Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutier 

Thetford Mines—Kugen! Lemieux 

Valleyfield—La Compagnie Dion 

Verdun—Dominion Remnant Stores, 
952 Wellington Street 

Dominion Remnant Stores, Ltd, 
1001 Wellington St 

Worthmore Se. te $1.00 Store 
S111 Verdur Ave 

J. I. Greaves & Co 
4342 Wellington St 

Victoriaville—J | Henri Auger 

Windsor Mills—Mude. Joseph Coté 

Yamachiche—J. EL. Bellemare 
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a as Distinctive Models 
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No. 1274 — A charming ruffly No. 1275 — Here's a delightful No. 1279 — This is a style which : 
: cape buttons over a_ sleeveless style, wearable for many occa- is particularly becoming to larger hy 
; frock. To alternate, there is a sions. Three-quarter sleeves may figures. The alternative less for- ’ 
plainly cut "V" seen in the small be cut instead of the short. Sizes mal version is shown in the small t 

back view. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size sketch. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, f? Y 
| 40 inches. Size 34 requires 474 34 requires 3!/, yards of 39 46 and 48 inches. Size 36 requires an 
yards of 35 inch material. inch material. 4/2 yards of 39 inch material. ' 
i eo 
j 
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**GOOD AFTERNOON’? Chatelaine Patterns - Price 15 cents 
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No. 1234 — An ideal street dress, No. 1216 — Crinkled organdie or piqué No. 1223 — Two quite different frocks 
planned in contrasting materials. Printed is crisp and fresh-looking when worn on can be made from this pattern. The 
voile and plain organdie is an effective a dark printed cotton or washable silk. alternative version is shown in the small 
combination. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and Sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size 15 sketch. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 in- 
44 inches. Size 36 requires 4!/, yards requires 35 yards and 34 yard of ches. Size 34 requires 3!/> yards of 
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and I'/4 yards of 39 inch material. 39 inch material. 39 inch material 
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Such Lustrous Threads... 
So Smooth...So Fine 


Those dainty, treasured possessions 
made with such exacting care deserve 
to be sewn with a thread especially 
made for the purpose. 


J. & P. Coats’ **Sheen’? is a fine lus- 
trous mercerized thread for allsewing on 
sheer materials like georgette, flat 
crepes, triple sheers and rayons. You may choose 
from over 130 shades and it works equally well 
by hand or machine. No, it doesn’t snap, it 
doesn’t knot and it doesn’t tangle. 





When you hemstitch, however, or finish those 
pure silk or all woolen materials, make sure you 
always use J. & P. Coats’ Spool Silk. Every 
strand is pure silk and it comes in over 150 shades, 


Milward’s Needles are the 

natural complement to your 

sewing basket — famous 
since 1730, 


J. & P. Coats’ “SHEEN” 


and 


J. & P. Coats?’ SPOOL SILK 


Made in Canada by the Canadian Spool, Cotton Co. Montreal 147R 
SS =Mekers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 
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CLOTHES IN A HOLIDAY MOOD : 


No. 36 — Two-piece pyjamas that can 
be made with or without feet. Sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 24% yards 
of 35 inch and !/, yard of 27 inch material. 


Chotelaine Patterns 


e are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


No. 1014 — A gay printed cotton with 
white blouse, bound with solid color. 
Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 15 yards and % yard of 
35 inch material. 


No. 1278 — The frock is shown worn with 

and without its accompanying cape. 

Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 

quires 27 yards of 39 inch and '/, yard 
of 35 inch material. 


$ 


Lee 


No. 1242 — The short puff sleeves are 

gathered or smocked into an off-the- 

shoulder yoke. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 

years. Size 8 requires 234 yards and '/% 
yard of 39 inch material. 


No. 20 — A swagger little coat with a 
scarf collar, suitable for many ages. 
Sizes are 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re 


quires 1% yards of 54 inch material. 





\ B 
‘ft =a © 
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No. 219 — A nifty little sports ensemble, 
which consists of blouse, shorts and skirt. 
c 


Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 3!/g yards of 39 inch material. 


D, ice 15 cents 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. .When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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such beauty 
for such low cost! 


Again Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs leave 
the industry gasping. Again Congoleum 
scores with sensational new patterns that 
create a new vogue... set a definitely new 
style trend. For years, Congoleum design- 
ers have been working to achieve designs 
such as these. Today they have triumphed! 


See these sensational new patterns at your 
dealer’s. Examine their rich, gargeous 
colorings. Use them to beautify your home 
... they cost but a trifle. And they have all 
the qualities for which Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs are famous; they Jie flat, without 
fastening of any kind, are easy to clean — 
a swish with a damp mop keeps them spot- 
less — sanitary, long-wearing, labor saving 
... “the world’s best value in house fur- 
nishings”’. 


Look out for the Gold Seal which is affixed 
to all genuine Congoleum — both rugs 
and by-the-yard. It is your unqualified 
guarantee of “satisfaction . . . or your 
money back”. 


Before furnishing a new room .. . before 
refurnishing an old room, see these sensa- 
tional new patterns . . . these amazing 
values. 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


-~ConGOLE 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


“Made in Canada by Canadians for Canadians” 
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One of the two sensational new patterns is shown above. It is “Royale” 
No. 681 — regal in name, regal in beauty, creator of a new vogue. 
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Interest the Women 


IT BURNS me up—and by your editorials 
it does you, too—the way we have to sit 
back and watch the nations of the earth 
heading for the cliffs, with its leaders and 
banners and drums—and poor humanity at 
stake. 

Can’t we do something? What about the 
women? It seems so futile that there should 
be only one here and one there who is inter- 
ested. War pamphlets are ‘‘dry’’ to so many 
people. In one of our rural Homemakers’ 
clubs, the Saskatchewan name for the 
Women’s Institute, the women are, on the 
whole, bored with the reports on the work of 


the League of Nations, and although bulle- .. 


tins and pamphlets have been distributed 
and supposedly studied, the discussions 
show an appalling lack of knowledge of 
conditions. 

Has anyone ever translated this business 
of graft and greed into the language of the 
housekeeper, the stay-at-home mother? I 
really don’t think so—at least I’ve never 
seen it, have you? If we could only wake up 
the Women’s Institutes. They’re world- 
wide. Almost every country has them. As 
conditions are at present, although the 
clubs do good work as a whole, the average 
club woman has not had the problem of war 
brought home to her in terms of home and 
family, and to her it is more or less a fear 
complex over which she has no control, so 
she avoids thinking of it as much as possible. 
Our only hope, I believe, is in an intelligently 
opposed public opinion. If war is delayed 
long enough we might be able finally to 
avert it. Anyway, we would have done what 
we could.—W. M. S., Regina, Saskatchewan. 





Welcome Cheers 


HERE’S THREE cheers for ‘Fashion 
Shorts,” alias Kay Murphy, Mrs. A. E. K., 
Montreal, notwithstanding. Who is she 
anyway? Must be some sort of sleeping 
beauty who has just been awakened, else 
why should she knock the keenest, cleverest, 
snappiest column with the most “‘meat’’ in 
it that it has ever been my privilege to read. 
Long may it flourish. Yours for more and 
longer ‘‘Fashion Shorts.”—M. W., Clares- 
holm, Alberta. 


Sterilization 


I THINK it is a splendid idea for Chatelaine 
to keep before the public problems of the 
day such as sterilization of the mentally 


Our edders Fidve lt. 


deficient. The writer of the article ‘“Can- 
ada’s Lost Population’’ exposed facts which 
should certainly make her readers “‘sit up 
and take notice.’”” According to her article, 
nothing but good results from the operation. 
When one realizes that mentally deficient 
people reproduce much faster than intelli- 
gent people, one can only wonder how many 
years it will be before the feeble-minded 
outnumber the intelligent class. Will Can- 
ada become a nation of “‘low intellectuals’ 
because of the indifference and inactivity 
of her people?—Mrs. M. E. B., Calgary, 
Alberta. 


So That's That 


I AM not at all pleased with your paper. 
There is very little fancywork in it. The 
short stories are no good and the continued 
ones are the most terrible you could find.— 
W.S., Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 


New Fancywork 


THIS WINTER I had the privilege of tak- 
ing a six months motor trip through Canada 
and the United States. Everywhere I found 
women, who had done needlework in their 
leisure time, eagerly looking for new ideas. 
Because of lack of funds they had to utilize 
old material. Several were on the verge of 
mental or nervous collapse and were only 
saved that fate by the timely hints of friends 
as to how to use material at hand. 

I saw a lovely needlepoint footstool made 
from ravelled yarn on hardanger canvas. 
But best of all was the transformation of the 
makers. 

If Chatelaine could devote more space 
to this sort of work, I think it would be per- 
forming a real service for the women of 
Canada.—Mrs. H. J. Z., Glen Adelaide, 
Sask. 


From Ireland 


I GET Chatelaine from a cousin in Montreal 
regularly. When I have read it I pass my 
copy on to a friend who, in turn, sends it to 
the patients in the Fever Hospital, where its 
travels are, of course, ended. It is greatly 
appreciated, I need hardly say. 

Our problems here in the Irish Free State 
are rather different from yours in Canada. 
There is a good deal of unemployment, as 
in most countries, and it is an increasing 
anxiety to know what to do with cne’s sons 
when they leave school or college. Our 
government has made a knowledge of Irish 
compulsory for nearly any kind of job, and 
some people think this rather a hardship to 
our young people who have to spend a great 
deal of time acquiring the language which is 
not spoken except in certain areas. 

Irish dancing and music are very popular, 
and one may go any night to a Ceilidhe in 
Dublin, and see young people of all classes 
dancing the old Irish dances and singing 
songs in Irish. The Irish Youths’ Hostel 
Association, An Oige, has been formed to 
help young people to arrange walking tours 
in their own country, as the Jugend Her- 
berge Association does in Germany. Hostels 
are provided in suitable districts, mostly 
mountainous, where young people can stay 
the night for a small sum, and resume their 
walk next morning. In this way they can 
see more of our beautiful country than would 


otherwise be possible for people of limited 
means. You probably have the same idea 
in Canada. (Mrs.) K. F. D., Dublin, 
Ireland. 


Attention, Authors 


LAST WEEK I had an accident to my foot, 
and as I cannot stand on it, I am lying in 
bed and getting all kinds of enjoyment and 
pleasure in going over and reading several 
numbers of Chatelaine—reading, digesting 
what previously I have scarcely had time 
to read. 

Can’t one of your clever short story 
writers use the idea conveyed in the follow- 
ing picture: (1) A busy mother, a very 
busy one, with a notion that there is only 
one royal road to doing things, and that is 
to do them oneself. (2) Such a novelty for 


mother to lie in bed and be waited upon. 
(3) Mother finding out how good and clever 
the family really are, and how much they 
all love and value her. (4) Mother making 
all kinds of good resolutions to be acted upon 
E. M. H., Vancouver. 


on recovery. 





Country Girls 


WITH REGARD to your story ‘Through 
the Years,” I don’t think much of the 
author’s opinion of country girls. I am also 
a country girl, and I have red hair too. I at 
least know a cow from a horse. We're not 
all dumbells. The other stories in the May 
issue I liked very much.—An_ Interested 
Reader, Smithville, Ontario. 


“Kiver to Kiver" 


WE HAD a real winter and are glad to see 
the snow gone from the valley, and the river 
running its muddy waters again. Our home 
is in the valley of the Chilako, which I am 
told means “muddy.” At any rate, it is 
very appropriate at this time of the year. 
The wild ducks nest and raise their young 
along the shores; occasionally a pair of 
geese stay with us. We have counted eleven 
moose from our kitchen window during the 
winter, but they seek higher ground when 
spring comes. We often see deer, bear and 
numerous fur-bearing animals, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds of birds that make this 
“home.” 

I was rather amused by the letter of (Mrs. ) 
C. S. I., Galt, in the February issue. No 
need for me to comment on it after so long 
a time, but I do hope that you won't take 
such remarks too seriously. I am sure that 
she is only one in a thousand—aye, in 
thousands. If Chatelaine were any different 
perhaps we wouldn’t wait and watch so 
eagerly for it. My copy is read in no less 
than a dozen different homes; it is devoured 
from “‘kiver to kiver,”’ from the wee folks to 
the grandmas and grandpas.—(Mrs.) J. J. 
W., Mapes, British Columbia. 
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A Fresh Vision 


MAY I add my appreciation to the many, 
I am sure, you are receiving for your effort 
to create enthusiasm for peace? We have 
had plenty of denunciation of war and 
propaganda for peace and for institutions 
which might forward it. We need something 
to vitalize our efforts. 

May I quote Vera Brittain in “A Testa- 
ment of Youth?” 

“I do not believe that a League of Nations 
or a Kellogg Pact, or a Disarmament Con- 
ference, will ever rescue our poor remnant 
of civilization from the threatening forces of 
destruction, until we can impart to the 
rational processes of constructive thought 
and experiment that element of sanctified 
loveliness which, like superb sunshine break- 
ing through the thunder clouds, from time 
to time glorifies war.’-—A. A. C., Toronto. 


Lovely Thoughts 


I HAVE always particularly enjoyed the 
Beauty Culture section, and I am sure there 
are many other girls like me in this respect. 
However, of all the articles I have read none 
meant as much to me as that entitled 
“Beauty and the Mind.”’ Lovely thoughts 
bring such a wealth of good things that it is 
unfortunate there are not more articles in 
our everyday literature that go into the 
homes written to inspire us all.—An Appre- 
ciative Reader, Vancouver. 


A Man's Responsibility 


I FOUND time to go thoroughly through 
my Chatelaine when it came today, post- 
poning the third planting of peas until 
tomorrow. Maybe there will be less pheas- 
ants by then to dig them up. I began with 
Beryl Gray’s story, and ended it with a fer- 
vent thanksgiving for the hope it encouraged 
in my heart. I also found enjoyment in the 
rest of the fiction. 

I liked the article by Garrett Elliott, but 
thought the one by Constance Templeton 
had little point. Any woman with tact and 
cunning enough to make a man a “‘success- 
ful’”’ wife, usually gets a kick out of leading 
him skilfully to the point of popping the 
question. Suppose the woman does do the 
proposing? What a wonderful chance it 
would give the man later to say, ‘Well, you 
wanted me. You were the one who got us 
into this!’’—M. M. McK., Vancouver, Bri- 
tish Columbia. 











ed.we 
must never 


lose this 
snapshot! 


T’s only a snapshot. A little square 
[ of paper. Yet it holds all the 
sweetness of the world’s most pre- 
cious baby. 


Right!—they must never lose it. 
How important it is that they have 
it—that they are not letting the days 
slip by and make their changes, 
without the picture record. 


ee TT 24 The record can be a truer one than 
Ra ee ae ever now. With Kodak Verichrome 
Ss ert a ; Film, your snapshots are more nat- 
et. “ak - ural and lifelike. Bright light isn't 
i? necessary ... no more squinting at 
the sun. With Verichrome you take 
people at their best. Load your 
camera with Verichrome and see 
the difference. Canadian Kodak Co.., 

Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


se 


The pictures 
you will want TOMORROW ... 
you must take TODAY 


Accept nothing but the 
familier yeliow box with | 
the checkered stripe. 


KODAK 


ERICHROME 


FILM 





